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The purpose of this study was to collect "bench marh" 
data on the teaching of science that could serve as a basis of 
comparison for trend analysis. The information obtained in this 
survey presents a description of science teaching practices and 
selected science teacher characteristics in the United States, 
Descriptive information obtained in the survey is organized into four 
sections: (1) introduction, development of guestionnaires, sampling 
procedure, and response to questionnaires; (2) school organization 
and schedules, financial support, homogeneous grouping, the science 
curriculum in public secondary schools, science course improvement 
projects, environmental education, science clubs and fairs, 
supervisors and consultants, and in-service education; (3J personal 
characteristics of teachers, teaching assignments, special facilities 
for science courses, types of science classrooms, ranking of 
importance of learning activities and grading methods^ employment 
status of teachers, evaluation of factors needed for hig,h quality 
science programs, and satisfaction with science teaching as a career; 
and (4) sumrary and discussion. Appendices include the principal's 
questionnaire and the science teacher's question;naire • A second 
volume in this series will present correlation and multiple 
regression analyses of this data. (DT) 
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Preface 



The purpose of this study was to collect "bench mark" data on the 
teaching of science that could serve as a basis of comparison for trend 
analysis. The information obtained in this survey provides a description 
of science teaching practices and selected science teacher characteristics 
in the United States. Comparisons with data to be obtained in future 
studies will help decision makers regarding changes taking place in pro- 
grams, instruction, facilities, and teacher education. 

This monograph provides descriptive information obtained in the 
survey. A second volume will present correlation and multiple regression 
analyses. Similar monographs are being released regarding the teaching of 
elementary science. 

This trend analysis project will be continued by another national 
survey that will be conducted during the 1974-75 school year. We have 
used information obtained in the 1970-71 survey to answer many requests 
for information at ERIC/SMEAC and believe there is interest and need for 
similar information collected on a periodic basis. 

The authors are grateful for assistance provided by Sue Helgeson, 
Peggy Steiner, Barbara Mackey, and Fdith Santana. Mrs. Santana provided 
considerable assistance in preparing the final report. 

Robert W. Howe 

Director 

ERIC/SMEAC 



This publication was prepared pursuant to a contract with the 
National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects under Government 
Sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their judgment in 
professional and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do 
not, therefore, necessarily represent official National Institute 
of Education position or policy. 
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Section I 



Introduction 



The purpose of the National Survey was to obtain information about 
practices, procedures, policies and conditions affecting science education 
in the public secondary schools during the 1970-71 school year. The study 
involved both the development of questionnaires to ascertain the status 
of science teaching and the multi-stage random sampling of public secondary 
schools, science teachers and science classes. Two questionnaires were 
designed, and after a pilot study with resulting revision, they were used 
in the study. 

Development of Questionnaires 

The Principalis Questionnaire 

This instrument was designed to provide summative data for all the 
science teachers, science classes, and science programs in the school. 
The questionnaire had twenty-six items grouped into seven sections. The 
sections included: (1) screening questions, (2) school organization and 
scheduling, (3) grouping of science classes, (4) teaching staff, (5) science 
budget, (6) course offerings, and (7) miscellaneous. In all there were 
141 variables in the principal's questionnaire. A copy of the questionnaire 
is included in Appendix A. 

The Science Teacher's Questionnaire 

The teacher's questionnaire was designed to obtain data on the 
characteristics of public secondary school science teachers, and specific 
practices and conditions related to science instruction. The instrument 
contained twenty-one items grouped into six sections. The sections 
included : (1) school organization, (2) teacher characteristics, 
(3) teaching load, (4) special facilities and audio-visual aids, (5) science 
teaching, and (6) miscellaneous. A total of 135 variables were included 
in this instrument. A copy of the questionnaire is included in 
Appendix B. 

Sampling Procedure 

The population consisted of all public secondary schools in the 
United States that were listed in the state education directories for the 
1969-70 school year. The number of secondary schools sampled wss 6,398, 
or approximately 25 per cent of the schools listed in the state director- 
ies. The sample population of schools from each state is shown iri 
Figure 1, p. 2. 




Figure 1. Number of Public Secondary Schools Sampled Per State. Total 
Sample Size = 6398 Schools. 
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The states were grouped into eight regions for comparative purposes. 
These regions were New England, Mideast, Great Lakes, Southeast, Plains, 
Rocky Mountains, Southwest and Farwest. States included in the regions are 
shown in Figure 2, p. 4. 

The sampling design within each state involved three stages: 

1. Stratified random selection of secondary schools, 

2. Random selection of secondary science teachers within the 
selected schools. 

3. Random selection of science classes for the selected teachers. 



Selection of the Public Secondary Schools 

The method of obtaining the sample of public secondary schools involved 
the following steps: 



1. The number of public secondary schools selected from each state 
and the District of Columbia was computed on the basis of the 
ratio of the state or District of Columbia total secondary school 
enrollment to the total U.S. secondary school enrollment. Thus, 

^state = ^state(S) x N 
Ntotal(S) 

where ^state = number of public secondary schools sampled in the 
state 

XT 

^^state(S) = secondary school enrollment in the state 
^total(S) = total U.S. secondary school enrollment 

N = sample size = 6,398 public secondary schools. 
Example: State of Ohio 

%hio(S) = 680,960 secondary school students 
N 

total(S) = 17,543,239 secondary school students 

Hence, ^Ohio = 680,960 x 6,398 
17,543,239 



= 248 public secondary schools. 



i.e. 248 public secondary schools were sampled from the population 
of public secondary schools in Ohio. 
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2. The unit population for each state and the District of Columbia 
was computed as follows: 

Unit population = ^state (E,S) 

^state 

where ^state(E,S) = school enrollment (elementary and secondary) 

for the state. 

Example; State of Ohio 
N 

Ohio(E,S) = 2,384,160 students 

^Ohio = 248 public secondary schools 

Hence, the unit population for Ohio 

= 2,384,160 
248 

= 9,613 students per public secondary school 
sample unit. 

3. School districts in each state were first grouped by county. 
The total school enrollment (elementary and secondary) of all 
school districts in a county was computed. This number was 
divided by the unit population for that state to determine the 
number of public secondary schools to be sampled from the county. 
An example will be used with Franklin County, Ohio. 

Example: Franklin County, Ohio 

Total school enrollment in Franklin County = 177,707 

Unit population for Ohio = 9,613 

Number of public secondary schools to be sampled from the popu- 
lation of public secondary schools in Franklin County, Ohio 

= 177,707 = 18 
9,613 

4. If the total school enrollment in a county was less than one 
half that of the unit population, then the county was combined 
with one or more neighboring county (ies) so as to give a com- 
bined school enrollment approximately equal to one, two or more 
times the unit population. Then the number of public secondary 
schools to be sampled from this group of counties was determined 
by dividing the combined school enrollment by the unit population. 
An example will be used with Coshocton and Holmes Counties, Ohio. 
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Example: Combining Neighboring Counties - Coshocton and 
Holmes Counties, Ohio 

Total school enrollment in Coshocton County = 7790 students. 
Total school enrollment in Holmes County = 4343 students. 
Combined school enrollment in Coshocton and Holmes Counties 
= 12,133 students. 

Number of public secondary schools to be sampled in Coshocton 
and Holmes Counties = 12,133 

9,613 

=1, to the nearest whole number. 

5. In the case of large school districts within a county, the 
total school enrollment in each school district is divided by 
the unit population to determine the number of public secondary 
schools to be sampled from each district. An example will be 
used with the Columbus Public School District in Franklin County, 
Ohio. 

Example: Columbus Public School District 

Total school enrollment in the Columbus Public School District = 
105,123 students. 

Number of public secondary schools to be sampled from this school 
district = 105,123 = 11, to the nearest whole number. 
9,613 

6. In the case of small school districts within a county, two or 
more neighboring districts were combined, and their total 
school enrollment was divided by the unit population to deter- 
mine the number of public secondary schools to be sampled in 
the combined districts. An example will be used with the Grand- 
view Heights and Upper Arlington School Districts in Franklin 
County, Ohio. 

Example: Combining School Districts - Grandview Heights and 
Upper Arlington, Franklin County, Ohio 

Total school enrollment in the Grandview Heights School Dis- 
trict = 1,768 students. 

Total school enrollment in the Upper Arlington School Dis- 
trict = 8,487 students. 

Combined school enrollment = 10,255 students. 
Number of public secondary schools to be sampled from the 
Grandview Heights and Upper Arlington school districts = 
10, 255 =1, to the nearest whole number. 
9,613 

7. The individual public secondary schools were then randomly 
selected from an alphabetical listing of all public secondary 
schools in the selected school district or a combination of 
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school districts. Tables of random numbers were used in this 
phase of the sampling. The principals of selected public 
secondary schools received the Principal's Questionnaire. 

Selection of Science Teachers 

Along with the Principal's Questionnaire, the principal of a se- 
lected school received directions for randomly selecting a science teacher 
on his teaching staff to respond to the Science Teacher Questionnaire. 

The science teacher was chosen on the basis of a set of selection 
criteria associated with a set of selection numbers generated specifi- 
cally for each school from a random numbers table. The principal was 
requested to (1) list in alphabetical order the last names of all 
teachers in his school who taught at least one science class or subject 
in any grade level from 7 through 12, and (2) select a science teacher on 
the alphabetical list, using a given set of cclaction criteria. (For 
an example of a set of science teacher selection criteria, see Appendix C). 

Selection of Science Classes 

The selected science teacher was requested to respond to all 
items concerning science teaching practices in the Science Teacher 
Questionnaire with reference to one of his science classes selected 
randomly. The method of randomly selecting a science class was as 
follows : 

1. The science teacher was requested to list his science classes 
in order, starting with the first science class that he taught 
each day, and ending with his last science class each day. 

2. He vas then requested to select one of his science classes on 
the basis of selection criteria associated with a set of 
selection numbers generated specifically for each teacher from 
a table of random numbers. 



Response to Questionnaires 

After the original mailing of letters and questionnaires, post cards, 
letters, and phone calls were used to follow-up non-responders at suitable 
intervals. Because of problems in many city schools in the spring of 1971, 
a number of schools in the sample requested not to be included in the 
study. The resulting returns are shown in Table 1, page 8. Communi- 
cations were received from a teacher or a principal from approximately 
95 per cent of the schools. 

Questionnaires from 2,489 principals and from 2,467 teachers were 
selected for use in these analyses. 

Questionnaires lacking a considerable amount of data were not selected 
for analysis. Questionnaires that were found to have several errors were 
not selected for this analysis. 
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TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS SAMPLED, FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESPONSES AND QUESTIONNAIRES USED IN THE ANALYSIS BY REGIONS 



New 

England 


Mideast 


Great 
Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Rocky 
Hountalna 


Southweat 


Farveat 


U.S. 
Total 


CAlculated 
Sample (1) 


3^3 


12G7 


12U 


1430 


470 


198 


621 


855 


6.398 


Actual 
Sample (2) 


336 


122B 


12U 


U05 


471 


201 


588 


855 


6.298 


Total 

Responses (3> 


306 


1103 


1197 


1367 


469 


199 


530 


822 


5,993 


Principal 'a 
Qucflt lonnalre 
Used In 
Analysis 


6 

139 


A75 


531 


429 


256 


102 


199 


358 


2.489 


Teacher 'a 
Queatlonnairci 
Ooed In 
Analysis 


B 

143 


518 


468 


414 


249 


101 


202 


372 


2,467 



Note (1) Calculated by method shok*n on page 4. 

(2) Number of Bchools randoinly selected at county and district level. 

(3) All responses from schools (letters, partially cozipletc & completed questionnaires - at least one reaponaa 
f ron a school ) . 




Effect of Non-response and Incomplete Questionnaires on Analysis 



Several analyses were conducted to determine the possible effect of 
non-responses and the removal of questionnaires from the analyses. 

Analyses were conducted to determine which schools did or did not 
respond and the possible impact of those schools on the analyses. The 
analyses were conducted in three ways: (1) determining whether non- 
responding schools differed from those that did respond regarding school 
size, school location, and type of school; (2) analyzing principal and 
teacher returns from schools with a single response to compare data from 
those with two responses; and (3) checking non-responding schools in 
detail in two states (Ohio and Oregon) and a sample of 30 other schools 
from other states. 

Analyses of data by regions indicated no significant differences 
using (.05 level) between non-responders and responders on items checked. 
Analyses of non-responders in two states and a sample of 30 schools selec- 
ted from other states indicated non-responders would have little if any 
impact on the regional data. Data for small states would change, but 
these changes would not have substantial impact on regional or national 
data . 
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School Organization 

Only public secondary schools were sampled for the study. Table 2, 
p. 10, presents data regarding types of schools in the analysis. Of the 
2,489 secondary schools analyzed, 36.4 per cent were four-year high schools. 
Three-year high schools made up 24.1 per cent, while junior high schools 
were only 18.1 per cent of the total. Six^-year secondary schools were 
found in 10.4 per cent of the cases. All other types of schools made up 
the remaining 10.1 per cent. 

Schools with all grade levels, from kindergarten or first grade 
through the twelfth grade are decreasing and are few in number across the 
country. These data indicate that the "middle school" concept has not 
made much gain at this time. 



TABLE 2 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAiMFLE OF PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS BY REGIONS AND BY TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



Rocky 





Kcv England 


Kideasc 


Great Ukea 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farvest 


Total 


U.S. 


Type of 


N 


- 139 


N 


- 475 


N 


- 531 


N 


- 429 


N 


- 256 


K 


* 102 


N 


- 199 


H 


- 358 


N - 


2489 


School 




































by Grades 


No. 


Z 


No. 


I 


No. 


Z 


No. 


.Z 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


K-12 






5 


1.1 


6 


1.1 


4 


0.9 


2 


0.8 


4 


3.9 










21 


0.8 


1-12 










2 


0.4 


11 


2.6 






1 


1.0 






2 


0.5 


16 


0.6 


7-12 


9 


6.5 


69 


U.5 


41 


7.7 


51 


11.9 


62 


24.2 


7 


6.9 


15 


7.5 


6 


1.7 


260 


10.4 


8-12 


3 


2.2 


7 


1.5 


2 


0.4 


31 


7.2 


1 


0.4 






1 


0.5 






45 


1.8 


9-12 


80 


57.6 


U2 


29.9 


267 


50.3 


104 


24.2 


52 


20.3 


11 


10.8 


86 


43.2 


164 


45.8 


906 


36.4 


10-12 


39 


28.0 


101 


21.3 


126 


23.7 


72 


16.8 


59 


23.0 


31 


30.4 


47 


23.6 


124 


34.6 


599 


2^.1 


7-8 


2 


1.4 


lU 


2.9 


9 


1.7 


19 


4.4 


11 


4.3 


5 


4.9 


9 


4.5 


6 


1.7 


75 


3.0 


7-9 


5 


3.6 


116 


24.4 


63 


11.9 


95 


22.1 


64 


25.0 


40 


39.2 


37 


18.6 


50 


14.0 


470 


18.9 


Other 


1 


0.7 


21 


4,4 


15 


2.0 


42 


9.8 


5 


2.0 


3 


2.9 


4 


2.0 


6 


1.7 


97 


3.9 


Total 


139 


100.0 


475 


100.0 


531 


100.0 


429 


99.9 


256 


100.0 


102 


100.0 


199 


99.9 


358 


100.0 


2489 


99.9 



Junior high schools were most common in the Mideast. Enrollment in 
grades seven through twelve are shown in Tables 3 through 8, p. 11 to 13, 
with total enrollments on Table 9, p. 14. The relatively lower numbers 
of schools having seventh grades (856) and eighth grades (914) as com- 
pared to ninth grades (1705) reflects the large number of elementary 
schools of the K-8 and 1-8 type. A comparable study of elementary 
science education programs will include K-8 and 1-8 schools. The numbers 
of schools with grades nine through twelve were nearly constant in the 
population sample • 
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TABLE 3 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SEVENTH GRiUDE STUDENT ENROLLMEN^US BY RLXIONS 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Great Lakes Southeaat Plains Mountains Souchvest Farvcst Total U.S. 





H 


- 16 




N 


- 209 




N " 


132 


N - 


194 




N 


- L30 


N 


- 55 




N 


- 59 




N 


- 61 




N - 


856 




Student 
















































No. 






Enrollments 


No 


2 




No. 






No. 


X 


No. 


X 




No, 


X 




No. 


Z 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




X 




99 or leas 








14 


6. 


7 


38 


28.8 


42 


21. 


6 


40 


30. 


8 


8 


14. 


5 


13 


22. 


,0 


2 


3. 


,3 


157 


18. 


3 


100-199 


6 


37. 


5 


44 


21. 


1 


17 


12.9 


30 


15. 


5 


23 


17. 


7 


10 


13. 


2 


4 


6. 


,3 


7 


11. 


,5 


141 


16. 


5 


200-299 


5 


31. 


,3 


52 


24. 


9 


26 


19.7 


4Q 


20. 


6 


23 


17. 


7 


17 


30. 


9 


16 


27. 


,1 


7 


11. 


5 


186 


21. 


7 


300-399 


3 


18. 


,8 


31 


14. 


8 


23 


17.4 


35 


18. 


0 


11 


17. 




10 


18. 


,2 


11 


18. 


,6 


11 


18. 


,0 


147 


17. 


2 


400-499 


1 


6. 


T 


35 


16. 


7 


22 


16.7 


25 


1.4. 


4 


15 


11. 


5 


10 


18. 


,2 


7 


11. 


9 


15 


24. 


,6 


I3i- 


15. 


5 


500-599 








14 


6. 


7 


4 


3.0 


11 


5. 


7 


3 


2. 


3 








4 


6. 




3 


4. 


9 


39 


4. 


6 


600-699 


1 


6. 




10 


4. 


8 




0.7 


3 


1. 


5 


2 


1. 


5 








2 


3. 


,4 


10 


16, 


.4 


29 


3, 


4 


700-799 








5 


2. 


4 


1 


0.7 


3 


1. 


5 














1 


1. 


,7 


5 


8. 


,2 


15 


1. 


8 


300-up 








4 


1. 


9 








1. 


0 


1 


0. 


8 








1 


1. 


7 


1 


1, 


.6 


9 


1. 


0 


Totals 


16 


100. 


,0 


209 


100. 


0 


132 


99.9 


194 


99. 


8 


130 


100. 


0 


55 


100, 


.0 


59 


100, 


.0 


ol 


100, 


.0 


d56 


100. 


0 


Total 

Students 




4,079 




6 


7,630 




32, 


372 


55. 


847 




30.221 




13.976 




17,070 




26.210 




247 


,405 





TABLE 4 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHTH GRADE STUDENT ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Great LaLces Southeaat Plains Mountains Southwest Farvcst Total U.S. 





B 


- 18 




N 


- 214 


N 


- 136 


N 


- 233 


N 


- 131 


N 


- 56 




N 


- 62 




N - 64 




N - 


914 




Student 
























































Enrollnenrs 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No, 


X 




99 or lc3o 








15 


7. 


,0 


36 


26. 


,5 


43 


18. 


5 


38 


29. 


0 


6 


10, 


.7 


14 


22, 


.6 


2 


3, 


.1 


154 


16, 


.8 


100-199 


8 


44. 


,4 


49 


22. 


,9 


19 


14. 


,0 


40 


17. 


,2 


25 


19. 


1 


10 


17. 


,9 


7 


11. 


.3 


8 


12. 


,5 


166 


18. 


,2 


200-299 


2 


11, 


.1 


54 


25. 


■> 


26 


19. 


,1 


52 


22. 


,3 


21 


16. 


0 


19 


33, 


.9 


14 


22 . 


.6 


7 


10, 


.9 


195 


21 , 


.3 


300-399 


5 


27. 


,8 


34 


15. 


,9 


27 


19. 


,9 


47 


20. 


,1 


26 


19. 


8 


12 


21. 


,4 


14 


22. 


.6 


14 


21, 


.9 


179 


19. 


,6 


400-499 


1 


5. 


6 


29 


13. 


6 


16 


11. 


,8 


25 


10. 


,7 


12 


9. 


2 


8 


14. 


,3 


5 


8, 


.1 


11 


17, 


.2 


107 


11. 


,/ 


500-599 


2 


11. 


,1 


14 


6. 


,5 


7 


5. 


,1 


15 


6. 


,4 


4 


3. 


1 








4 


6. 


.4 


5 


7, 


.8 


51 


5. 


,6 


600-699 








8 


3. 


7 


4 


2. 


9 


4 


1. 


,7 


2 


1. 


5 








3 


4, 


.8 


9 


14, 


.0 


30 


3. 


,3 


700-799 








4 


1. 


9 


1 


0. 


,7 


2 


0. 


9 














1 


1. 


,6 


3 


4. 


,7 


11 


1. 


,2 


800-899 








5 


2. 


,3 








2 


0. 


,9 


1 


0. 


3 


1 


1. 


,S 








3 


4. 


,7 


12 


1. 


,3 


900-999 




















1 


0. 


,4 


























1 


0. 


,1 


1000- up 








2 


0. 


9 








2 


0. 


9 


2 


1. 


5 














2 


3. 


,1 


8 


0. 


9 


Totals 


18 


100. 


,0 


214 


99. 


,9 


136 


100. 


,0 


233 


100. 


,0 


131 


100. 


0 


56 


100, 


.0 


S2 


100, 


.0 


64 


99, 


,3 


914 


100. 


,0 


TotAl 
Students 


5 


,001 




68 


,778 




34 


,579 




67 


,642 




33 


1,356 




14 


,069 




17 


,278 




26, 


,691 




267, 


.394 
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TABLE 5 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OV NINTH GRADE STUDENT ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New England 


Mideast 




Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farvest 




Total 


U.S. 




N 


- 93 




H - 


325 




N - 


383 




N 


• 311 




N 


- 177 


N - 61 


N - 


138 




N 


- 217 




N - 


1705 


StUdCDC 












































No. 




EjQrollacDC 


So. 






HQ, 


Z 




No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 


No. Z 


No. 


X 




No. 


Z 




Z 


99 or IftSfl 


2 


2. 


,2 


22 


6. 


8 


52 


13. 


6 


40 




9 


62 


35.0 


12 19.7 


31 


22. 


5 


2 


0. 


9 


223 


13.1 


100-199 


14 


15, 


,0 


56 


17. 


2 


59 


15. 


4 


71 


22 . 


8 


38 


21.5 


9 14.8 


15 


10. 


9 


20 


9. 


2 


232 


16.5 


200-29V 


22 


23, 


,6 


82 


25. 


2 


65 


17. 


0 


77 


24. 


7 


25 


14.1 


18. 29.5 


25 


18. 


1 


23 


10. 


6 


337 


19.8 


300-399 


21 


22 , 


,6 


55 


16. 


9 


65 


17 . 


0 


50 


16. 


1 


26 


14.7 


14 22.9 


22 


15. 


9 


39 


13. 


0 


292 


17.1 


400-499 


17 


13, 


,3 


47 


14. 


5 


47 


12. 


3 


42 


13. 


,5 


12 


6.8 


5 8.2 


7 


5. 


1 


50 


23. 


0 


227 


13.3 


500-599 


6 


6, 


.4 


29 


8. 


9 


34 


8. 


9 


13 




,2 


6 


3.4 


2 3.3 


14 


10. 


1 


31 


14. 


3 


135 


7.9 


600-699 


4 


4, 


.3 


14 


4. 


3 


25 


6 . 


5 


8 


2. 


6 


1 


0.6 


1 1.6 


14 


10. 


1 


34 


15. 


6 


101 


5.9 


700-799 


3 


3, 


^ 2 


7 


2 . 


2 


17 


4. 


4 


3 


1 . 


,0 


1 


0,6 




4 


2. 


9 


9 


4. 


1 


44 


2.6 


800-899 


2 


2, 


-> 


3 


0. 


8 


11 


"> 


9 


2 


0. 


6 


2 


1.1 




4 


2 . 


9 


3 


1. 


4 


27 


1.6 


900-999 


1 


1, 


.1 


3 


0. 


8 


4 


1. 


0 


3 


1. 


,0 










0. 


7 


2 


0. 


9 


14 


0.8 


1000-up 


I 


1, 


, 1 


7 




2 


4 


1. 


0 


2 


0. 


,6 


4 


2 . 2 




1 


0. 


7 


4 


T 


0 


23 


1.3 


Totals 


93 


100, 


.0 


323 


99. 


3 


383 


100. 


0 


311 


100. 


,0 


177 


100.0 


61 100.0 


138 


y9. 


9 


217 


100. 


0 


I J O-: 


99.9 



Total 
Students 



35,043 



114,443 



136,820 



88,292 



14,590 



45,963 



95.819 



573.039 



TABLE 6 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TENTH GR/\1)E STUDENT ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 



Ncv England Mldeagt Great Lakes Southeast Plains 



Student 
Enrollments 

99 or less 

100-199 

200-299 

300-399 

400-499 

500-599 

600-699 

700-799 

800-899 

900-999 

1000-UP 



Totals 

Total 
Students 



N - 


123 




N 


- 304 


N - 


430 




N 


- 261 




N 


No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 




No. 


I 




No. 


1 


0. 


8 


21 


6.9 


51 


11. 


9 


37 


14. 


2 


61 


15 


12. 


2 


47 


15.5 


61 


14 . 


2 


69 


26. 


4 


36 


30 


24. 


4 


55 


18.1 


66 


15. 


3 


44 


16, 


9 


19 


24 


19. 


5 


45 


14.8 


58 


13. 


4 


44 


16. 


9 


10 


16 


13. 


0 


38 


12.5 


48 


11. 


2 


27 


8. 


4 


12 


17 


13. 


8 


28 


9.2 


49 


11. 


4 


15 


5. 


7 


10 


10 


8. 


1 


20 


6.6 


33 


7 . 


7 


15 


5. 


,7 


4 


5 


4. 


1 


15 


4.9 


27 


6. 


3 


2 


0. 


,8 


5 


2 


1. 


6 


11 


3.6 


19 


4. 


4 


6 


2. 


,3 


4 


1 


0. 


,8 


1 


0.3 


9 


2. 


1 


2 


0, 


.8 


2 


2 


1. 


6 


23 


7.6 


9 


2 . 


1 


5 


1, 


.9 


5 


123 


99. 


,9 


304 


100.0 


430 


100. 


,0 


261 


100, 


.0 


168 



36.3 
21.4 
11.3 
6.0 
7.1 
6.0 
2. A 
2.9 
2.4 
1.2 
2.9 
99.9 



49,464 



133.249 



171,356 



81.272 



45.433 



Rocky 
Mountains 

N - 51 



11 
6 
7 
7 
5 
5 
3 
4 
3 



21.6 
11.8 
13.7 
13.7 
9.8 
9.8 
5.9 
7.3 
5.9 



Southwest 



N - 146 



No. 

32 
18 
20 
12 
13 
14 
13 
12 



21.9 
12.3 
13.7 
8.2 
8.9 
9.6 
8.9 
8.2 
5.3 
2.1 
0.7 



Farvest 



281 



3 
20 
27 
32 
56 
53 
40 
12 
ID 
10 
16 



1.1 
7.1 
9.6 
11.4 
19.9 
19.6 
14.2 
4.3 
3.6 
3.6 
5.6 



Total U.S. 



Wo. 

217 
272 
268 
232 
210 
193 
138 
82 
63 
28 
61 



12.3 
15.4 
15.2 
13.2 
11.9 
10.9 
7.8 
4.6 
3.6 
1.4 
3.5 



51 100.0 146 99.8 281 100.0 1764 99.3 



17.742 



55.314 



145.035 



698,865 



ERIC 
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Tx\BLE 7 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF ELEVENTH GRADE STUDENT ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 



Nev England Mideast Greac Lakes Southeast 



Rocky 
Houotaina 



Total U.S. 





N 


- 121 


N - 


307 


N 


- 426 


N - 


259 


N 


- 189 


N 


- 54 




N 


- 146 


N 


" 279 


N - 


1781 


Student 






















































Enrol ImcDta 


No. 


I 




No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 




No. 


2 




No. 


Z 




})o. 


Z 




No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 


99 or less 


1 


0. 


8 


21 


6. 


8 


SI 


12. 


0 


4S 


18. 


5 


83 


43. 


9 


15 


27 , 


.8 


31 


21. 


,2 


2 


0. 


7 


252 


14.1 


10{K199 


15 


12. 


4 


63 


20. 


5 


66 


15. 


5 


69 


26. 


6 


35 


18. 


5 


5 


9. 


,3 


24 


16. 


,4 


24 


8. 


6 


301 


16.9 


20(>-29i^ 


32 


26. 


4 


51 


16. 


6 


72 


16. 


9 


54 


20. 


3 


23 


12. 


2 


8 


14, 


.8 


18 


12. 


,3 


29 


10. 


4 


287 


16.1 


300-399 


25 


20. 


7 


46 


15. 


0 


68 


16. 


,0 


36 


13. 


9 


10 


5. 


3 


5 


9, 


.3 


16 


11. 


,0 


40 


14. 


,3 


246 


13.8 


400-499 


21 


17. 


,4 


38 


12. 


4 


55 


12. 


,9 


17 


6. 


6 


13 


6. 


9 


6 


11 


.1 


10 


6. 


,8 


54 


19. 


,4 


214 


12.0 


500-599 


11 


9. 


1 


25 


8. 


1 


40 


9. 


4 


14 


5. 


4 


6 


3. 


2 


5 


9, 


,3 


16 


11- 


.0 


60 


21. 


,5 


177 


9.9 


600-699 


9 


7. 


,4 


25 


8. 


1 


34 


8. 


0 


8 


3. 


1 


8 


4. 


2 


6 


11, 


.1 


14 


9. 


.6 


30 


10. 


8 


134 


7.5 


700-799 


6 


5. 


0 


12 


3. 


9 


10 


2. 


3 


4 


1. 


5 


2 


1. 


1 


2 


3, 


.7 


11 


7. 


5 


12 


4. 


,3 


59 


3.3 


800-899 








6 


2. 


0 


16 


3. 


7 


5 


1. 


9 


3 


1. 


6 


1 


1, 


,8 


6 


4. 


,1 


10 


3. 


6 


47 


2.6 


900-999 








5 


1. 


6 


12 


2. 


8 


1 


0. 


4 


1 


0. 


5 


1 


1. 


,8 








4 


1. 


4 


24 


1.3 


1000-up 


1 


0. 


8 


15 


4. 


9 


2 


0. 


5 


3 


1. 


2 


5 


2. 


6 














14 


5. 


0 


40 


2.2 


Totals 


121 


100. 


0 


307 


99. 


9 


426 


100. 


0 


259 


99. 


9 


189 


100. 


0 


54 


100. 


,0 


146 


99. 


,9 


279 


100. 


,0 


1781 


99.7 



Total 
Students 



45,459 



124,239 



165.008 



71,422 



41.777 



50,696 



U7,066 



653.232 



TABLE 8 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TWELFTH GRADE STUDENT ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Hev England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farvest Total U.S. 





N - 


120 


N 


- 293 


N 


- 409 


N 


- 258 


N - 


' 168 


N 


- 51 




N 


" 148 


N - 


275 


N - 


1722 


Student 






















































£nrollin«ncs 


No. 


Z 




No. 


I* 




No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 




No. 






No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 




Ito. 


Z 


99 or less 


1 


0. 


.8 


15 


5. 


1 


39 


9. 


5 


58 


22. 


5 


66 


39. 


3 


12 


23, 


.5 


35 


23. 


,6 


2 


0. 


,7 


228 


13.2 


100-199 


23 


19. 


,2 


64 


21. 


.8 


71 


17. 


4 


63 


26. 


4 


34 


20. 


2 


4 


7, 


.8 


28 


18. 


9 


29 


10. 


,5 


321 


18.6 


200-299 


36 


30. 


,0 


55 


18. 


.8 


90 


22. 


0 


53 


20. 


5 


23 


13. 


7 


9 


17, 


.6 


18 


12. 


,2 


36 


13. 


,1 


320 


18.6 


300-399 


21 


17. 


5 


52 


17. 


,7 


66 


16. 


1 


36 


14. 


0 


13 


7. 


7 


u 


7. 


,8 


16 


10. 


8 


49 


17. 


,8 


257 


14.9 


400-499 


18 


15. 


0 


32 


10. 


9 


48 


11. 


7 


15 


5. 


8 


8 


4. 


a 


9 


17, 


.6 


18 


12. 


,2 


71 


25. 


,8 


219 


12.7 


500-599 


8 


6. 


7 


21 


7. 


,2 


43 


10. 


5 


13 


5. 


0 


9 


5. 


3 


6 


11, 


.8 


6 


4. 


1 


35 


12. 


,7 


141 


8.2 


600-699 


7 


5. 


8 


23 


7. 


8 


24 


5. 


9 


7 


2. 


7 


5 


3. 


0 


4 


7, 


.8 


16 


10. 


8 


22 


8. 


0 


108 


6.3 


700-799 


4 


3. 


3 


11 


3. 


8 


15 


3. 


7 


5 


1. 


9 


5 


3. 


0 


2 


3 


.9 


10 


6. 


,7 


10 


3 . 


,6 


62 


3.6 


800-899 


1 


0. 


.8 


7 


2. 


.4 


9 


2. 


2 


2 


0. 


8 














1 


0. 


,7 


9 


3. 


,3 


29 


1.7 


900-999 








2 


0. 


7 


3 


0. 


7 








1 


0. 


6 


1 


2. 


,0 








3 


1. 


,1 


10 


0.6 


1000-up 


1 


0. 


,8 


11 


3. 


fl 


1 


0. 


2 


1 


0. 


4 


4 


2. 


4 














9 


3. 


.3 


27 


1.6 


Totals 


120 


99. 


9 


293 


100. 


0 


409 


99. 


9 


258 


100. 


0 


168 


100. 


0 


51 


99, 


.8 


148 


100. 


0 


275 


99. 


9 


1722 


100.0 


Total 






















































Students 


42,241 




112 


.320 




X40.20O 




61.460 




40. 


655 




16 


.173 




46 


.009 




121,503 




580, 


,516 
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Schools were divided by total enrollment into four basic groups. 
Schools with student populations of 499 or less accounted for 15 per 
cent of the sample analyzed. Schools with from 500 to 999 students rep- 
resented 26.9 per cent. Schools with 1,000 to 1,999 students accounted 
for 42.3 per cent of the sample. Schools v/ith 2,000 or more students 
made 15.7 per cent of the sample (Table 9, p. 14). 

Schools analyzed in the study represented 3,125,591 public secondary 
school students. Based on the original population used for sampling, the 
sample represented 17.8 per cent of all public secondary school students 
in the United States. 



TABLE 9 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL SIZE BASED ON 
TOTAL STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Hcv Eixglaad 


Mideast 


Great 


La Ices 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farvest 


Total 


U.S. 




M 


- 139 


N - 


475 


N - 


531 




- 429 


N 


- 256 


N 


- 102 


N 


- 199 


N 


- 358 


N - 


2489 


Total 






































Enrollireac 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


1 


No. 


t 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


499 or leas 


4 


2.9 


37 


7.8 


75 


14.1 


82 


19.1 


90 


35.2 


26 


25.5 


40 


20.1 


20 


5.6 


374 


15.0 


500-999 


37 


26.6 


139 


29.2 


130 


24.5 


145 


33.8 


72 


28.1 


36 


35.3 


59 


29.6 


51 


14.2 


669 


26.9 


1000-1999 


78 


56.1 


223 


u6.9 


224 


42.2 


173 


40.3 


76 


29.7 


34 


33.3 


62 


31.2 


18A 


51.4 


1054 


42.3 


2000-up 


20 


lU.U 


76 


16.0 


102 


19.2 


29 


6.7 


13 


7.0 


6 


5.9 


38 


19.1 


103 


28.3 


392 


15.7 


Totals 


139 


100.0 


475 


99.9 


531 


lOG.O 


429 


99.9 


256 


100.0 


102 


100.0 


199 


100.0 


358 


100.0 


2489 


99.9 



Votal 
Students 



193.591 



647.049 



706.742 



443,996 



230,713 



98.018 



240,716 



564,766 



3,125.591 



Daily Schedules 

School schedules (Table 10, p. 14) indicated about 92 per cent of 
the schools had the traditional period organization for the school day. 
Only 5.1 per cent of the schools reported being on a modular type of 
schedule. Other types of scheduling were reported by 2 . 7 per cent of the 
schools. No outstanding variations in schedules were identified. 



TABLE 10 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF SCHOOL SCHEDULES BY REGIONS 



Rocky 







En^, It'ini' 


1 Mid, 




Great 


Lakefj 


Southeast 


PI A ins 


Mou 




N 


« 139 




471 




527 


N = 


425 


N 


" 256 


N 


Type of 
























Schedule 


N{3. 




N(3. 




No. 


V 


So. 




N'o. 


1 


No. 


Periods 


123 


88.3 


43? 


92.8 


um 


92 .6 


405 


95.3 


224 


88.2 


94 


Modules 


10 


V.2 


21 




29 


b.5 


13 


3.0 


21 


0.3 


6 


Other 


6 




13 


2.7 


10 


1 .9 


7 


1.6 


9 


3.5 


2 


Totals 


139 


100.0 


uii ' 


99.9 


527 


lOU.O 


U2b 


99.9 


256 


100.0 


102 



92.2 
5.9 
1.9 



Southwest 

N = 199 
No. X 



186 
5 
7 



93.9 
2.5 
3.5 



Farwest 


Total 


U.S. 


N - 350 


N - 


2466 


No. 1 


No. 


I 


317 90.6 


2274 


92.2 


20 5.7 


125 


5.1 


13 3.7 


67 


2.7 



100.0 199 99.9 350 100.0 2466 100.0 
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Periods Per Day 



dav In'^ihonV ^ Presents data regarding the number of periods per 

day in school schedules. The six period day, 41.0 per cent, was most 
common, followed closely by seven periods, 35.1 per cent of the cases. 
Eight period days were reported by 13.9 per cent of the schools. The 
remaining 10 per cent included fewer than six periods and more than 
eight periods. The extremes were three and ten periods per day. In the 
Great Lakes Region there were more schools with nine and ten periods, 
pei da^ nine schools, 2.2 per cent, reported ten periods 



TABLE 11 

I'^RHQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER OF PERIODS PER DAY BY Ri^GIONS 



^02 



No. 



5 3 



1 O.J i 0. 



9 1 0. 

JA... ...L...--' ^ I. 



Ko c: V. y 



30.7 : 0.^ 6 2.7 2 2 



V - - - - - ■ ■ : _ . ' ^''^ • ^ ■ I ■' . 1 1 



I us 


Scuithwi.'jjt 


F<irwest 


Total 


U.S. 






^- 192 




- 32/ 


U ^ 


2283 




No. 


X 


No. 




No. 






1 


0.5 




A.J 


17 


0.7 


.1 


U 


7.3 


21 


6. A 


t^O 


3.5 


.6 


132 


6B.7 


181 


55.4 


936 


Al .0 


.6 


37 


19.3 


77 


23.5 


601 


35.1 


. 5 


7 


3.6 


32 


9.8 


318 


13.9 


.1 






2 


0.6 


by 


1.9 


.0 


1 


0.5 








1.8 


. u 


192 


100.0 


32 7 


100. 0 


2253 


99.9 



Length of Periods 

Table 12, p. 15, Indicates the length of periods. A range of from 
40 minutes to over 70 minutes was reported. Periods ranging from 55 to 
59 minutes made up 39.8 per cent of the cases. Closely following were 
periods from 50 to 54 minutes and from 45 to 49 minutes. 

Shorter periods, 40 to 44 minutes, were more frequently reported in 
the New England, Mideast and Great Lakes Regions. Longer periods 
appeared more often in the Southeast and Southwest regions. 



TABLE 12 



FREQUEMCY DISTRIBUTION OF LENGTH OF PERIODS BY REGIONS 





U 


Knrjaiul ^' i 


= A-,3 


Cr^- If 


AO 3 


- M 




















Tor rcrio.! 












Mo . 1 




AO- A A 




JO. A l'.i2 


A ;i . 3 




1 5 . 


1 0 


. 2 


A 5 - M 


19 


1 1 . ? 1 ; 1 


. (, 




9.7 


i.' 7 


.7 


50- 


39 


"n . 2 a 


1 > . 1 




1 H . 9 


111 20 


. b 


5> 5y 




u . /. 1 ; 


? . 7 


2;>7 


5:! . 1 


.MS 5/ 


. I 


60 6 A 


1 






]■> 




t > :-i , 




65- 




1 


0.2 




0 . i» 






;o-;.-i. 
















To'r .15. 


"l2 5 


loo.o' ' A', s" 


'J . 




'}').') 


^'i7 '"loo, 





Rocky 

Plains MounL.-iins S;outhwL'st. Fnrvest Total U.S. 



N 


- 231 


N = 


96 




N 


= 195 


N 


- 330 


N 


= 2330 


No. 




No . 






No. 




No. 


X 


Mo. 


X 


/, 


1 .7 


2 


2, 


.1 






12 


3.6 


325 


13.9 


11 


A .H 


23 


23. 


.9 


1 


1 .0 


37 


11.2 


363 


15.6 


63 


2 7.3 


31 


32, 


, 3 


11 


5.6 


166 


50.3 


581 


2A.9 


l/.O 


60.0 


37 


32. 




1A6 


7A .9 


90 


27.3 


928 


39.8 


J } 


■V . f< 


J 


J. 


? 


z5 


1 z . « 


7 


2.1 


96 


A.l 


1 


0.-'« 








1 


0.5 


5 


1.5 


10 


O.A 


Is i 


..-..9'A.. 








_1 0 


5 J 


.13 _ 


_ J3.9_ 


27 


1.2 


To'i; .'d " 




"To". 


9 


195" 


99.9' 


330 


¥9"''9' 


2330 


99.9 



ERIC 
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Length of School Year 



The school year (Table 13, p. 16) ranged from less than 174 days to 
over 200 days. Schools having 180 to 184 days were most common, 69.1 
per cent of the cases. Schools with from 175 to 179 days per school year 
made up 20.8 per cent of the schools sampled. Fewer than one per cent of 
the schools had less than 174 days a year, while slightly over 9 per 
cent of the sample schools had over 185 days of school. 



TABLE 13 

FREQUEiNCY DISTRIBUTION OF DAYS OF CLASSES :^ER 
SCHOOL YE/\R BY REGIONS 



Hocky 





New 




Mi. 


JeasL 


Great. 




Southeast 


ri. 


1 1 :i s 




Mount aim; 


Southwest 


F.- 


I I've St 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


= 139 


^; ■■ 


= i7 2 




522 


N 


= 42S 






2 


N 


= 101 




- 199 


N 


«= 350 


N = 


2A63 


Days Per 








































School Yc.ir 


No . 




No . 


Z 


No. 




No. 




No. 






No. 






X 


No. 




No. 




174 or lcr.fi 






1 


0.2 




0.^ 




0. 9 


10 




.0 








0.5 




1.2 


22 


0.9 


175-179 


3 


5.8 


I 


0. : 




15 


92 


21 . 5 


79 


31 


. 3 


2 


2.0 


3: 


18 . 6 


193 


56.6 


513 


20.8 


180-13^. 


120 


86. J 


392 


tS3. 0 




70. 3 


302 


70.6 


1^9 


59 


. I 


91 


90. 1 


^ 5/ 


76. A 


130 


37. 1 


1703 


69. 1 


185-189 


U 


7.9 


70 


U .8 


3i 


b. 5 


18 




10 




.0 


7 


6.9 




1.0 


U 


3. A 


16A 


6.7 


190- 19A 






8 


1.7 


17 


3 . 3 


2 


0.3 


2 


0 


.8 


1 


1.0 


7 


3.5 


2 


0.6 


39 


1.6 


195-199 












0. .4 


1 


0.2 


1 


0 


















0.2 


200-ui> 










/, 




9 




I 


V) 














1.1 


18 


0.7 


Totals 


139 


~Tdo7b~ 


~C7T' 


~99~J~ 


"52"'™ 


ioo'.o" 




100 .0 


25T"" 


TolT 




Tol" 


100. 0 


199 


100.0 


.i50 


iOO.O 


2A63 


100.0 



Percentage of Time Assigned to Teaching Science 



Science teaching assignments are shown on Table 14, p. 17. The 
percentage of science teaching was reported in five equal intervals. 
Most science teachers were on 80 to 100 per cent assignments teaching 
science. About one-third of the schools had some teachers teaching 
science less than half time. No outstanding differences are evident in 
teacher assignments among the eight regions. 

Financial Support for Science Instruction 

Table 15, p. 18, presents data regarding regular annual budgets for 
science equipment. The percentages are quite consistent with a mean of 
63.9 per cent among the eight regions. However, New England with 86.7 
per cent and the Mideast with 76.2 per cent were considerably higher than 
the national average. Table 16, p. 18, presents data regarding annual 
budgets for science supplies. Of the schools analyzed, 75.7 per cent 
reported a budget. New England had the highest response of 88.8 per 
cent. Three other regions reported over 80 per cent of their schools had 
regular annual budgets for science supplies. 

The problem of buying equipment and supplies during the school year 
has often been a problem for science teachers. Principals reported that 
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TAiiLE 14 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WITH VARYING ASSIGNMENTS 
DEVOTED TO SCIENCE TEACHING BY REGIONS 



Porrpni cf 
Asslvriinent 



in Sciencji 


New 








CrcM 




























of Tcicfiors 


No . 






Z 




No, 


X 




No 


81-joor; 




















U 




5 . I 


27 


s 




? 






40 


1-4 


12 


8.8 


J 


19 


_ ii 


206 


'39, 


, s 


1 78 


5-9 


Go 


50 . 0 


2 1 ■) 


45 




2 1 3 


40, 




1 9 


]0-lA 


!iS 


2 7.-^ 


9 7 


2U 


. 7 




10. 


, 5 


32 


15.-19 


? 


.S. 1 


2G 


5 


. 5 


19 


3. 


. 6 


2 


20 -yi^ 




2.9 


1 1 




. 3 




0 


.4 


] 


*i o t ;i 1 s 






'^09 ' 




. 9 




1 00 , 


, 
























0 


12Ji 


91.2 


416 


HS 


. 7 


4 20 


30 








12 




43 


10 


_ 2 


9 a 


re. 


.b 




b-<J 






2 


0 


. 4 


3 


0 


.6 


4 


jiq^u^ 








_ 0 


. 6 


1_ 


0 


. 2 




Tot 






469 


9'/ 


- 9 


522 


100 


ro~ 
























0 


106 


77.9 




7« 


.6 


3S7 


74 


. I 


306 




28 


2Q.6 


98 


21. 


.0 


1 v: 






10 3 


5-9 


1 


G.7 


2 


0 




2 


0 




3 


lO-up 


1 


0.7 








_ _ 1__ 


0 


. 2 




Totalis 


136 


¥9.9 ' 




loo" 


ro 


52 2 


Too , 


si 
























0 


lU 


SU6 


399 


8 5 . 


, 1 


409 


78. 


3 




1-4 


25 


18.4 


66 


14. 


1 


113 


21. 


6 


? 'j 


5-9 






4 


0. 


a 










iQ-.rp 




















To : <i 1 5 


~lV6~' 


100.0 


469 


100. 


"o~' 




Too" 


0 




0-20;^ 




















0 


115 




399 


B5. 


1 


4 09 




3 


3 0 1- 


i-.'i 


21 


15.^ 


63 


13. 


/, 


i:o 




I 




5-9 






5 


1 . 


1 


3 


0. 


{, 




10-up 






2 


0. 


L 








1 


Totals 


"lie" 


Too"."?'" 


467" 


Too. 


"o 


^2 2^" 


iuo' 


0 


" 4 T:"' 
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88,8 per cent of the schools had funds available for this purpose. Data 
in Table 17, p. 19, show that availability of funds was quite consistent 
among the regions. 

The use of National Defense Education Act funds since 1968 is shown 
in Table 18, p. 19. Of the schools analyzed 68.9 per cent reported they 
had used such funds. Most regions were fairly consistent in the use of 
these funds. However, only 42.7 per cent of the schools in the Farwest 
reported use. 

Data on Table 19, p. 19, indicate that less use has been made of the 
Eleinentary and Secondary Act Funds. Only 43.4 per cent of the schools 
reported using these funds since 1968- Again the Farwest Region was low 
with 21.0 per cent of the schools using E.S.E.A. funds* 



TABLE 15 

FREQUENCY OF SCHOOLS HAVING ANNUAL BUDGETS 
FOR NEW SCIENCE EQUIPMENT BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 16 

FREQUENCY OF SCHOOLS HAVING iVNNU/VL BUDGETS 
FOR SCIENCE SUPPLIES BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 17 

FREQUENCY OF SCHOOLS ALLOWING PURCILASE OF EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES DURING SCHOOL YEAR BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 18 

FREQUENCY OF SCHOOLS USING NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT FUNDS 
SINCE 1968 FOR PURCHASE OF SCIENCE EQUIPMENT BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 19 

FREQUENCY OF SCHOOLS USING ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
FUNDS SINCE 1968 FOR PURCHASE OF SCIENCE EQUIPMENT BY REGIONS 
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In the last decade many schools have used National Defense Education 
Act Funds for remodeling their science facilities. Table 20, p. 20, 
indicates that only 14.6 per cent of the schools reported using such funds 
since 1968. The Farwest was again the lowest with 9>0 per cent of the 
schools reporting use of these funds. The Rocky Mountain Region was high 
with 27.5 per cent. 



TABLE 20 

FREQUENCY OF SCHOOLS REMODELING SCIENCE FACILITIES SINCE 1968 
FROM NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT FUNDS BY REGIONS 
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Homogeneous Grouping in Science Classes 

Homogeneous grouping of students in at least some classes in science 
was reported by 53.1 per cent of the schools. New England with 80.4 per 
cent and the Mideast with 70.9 per cent were far above the national average 
in homogeneous grouping. The lowest region was the Plains with 30.5 
per cent. 

A break-down of the use of homogeneous grouping in science by grade 
level is sho\^ in Table 21, p. 21. At the national level the percentages 
increase from seventh through tenth grades. In the seventh grade 39.1 
per cent of science classes were grouped; in the eighth grade 42.1 per 
cent; in the ninth grade 44.8 per cent; and in the tenth grade 56.1 per 
cent. Since science courses are usually elective at the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, students tend to select themselves into groups. In the 
eleventh grade 31.0 per cent, and in the twelfth grade 29.4 per cent Xv^ere 
homogeneously grouped by administrative procedures. New England was not 
only higher in all homogeneous grouping, but followed a different pattern 
with the ninth grade grouping being lower than in any of the other five 
grades. 
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CriLeria Used for Homogeneous Grouping 



Principals were asked to rank the three criteria they used most 
frequently in selecting students for homogeneous grouping in science 
classes. A list of seven possible criteria were given with space for 
others they might use. One other was listed so frequently that it is re- 
ported with the original sever. (See Appendix A, Principals Question- 
naire. ) 



TABLE 21 

FREQUENCY OF SCHOOLS HAVING HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 
OF SCIENCE CL>\SSES BY GR/\DES AND BY REGIONS 
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Note: Only the nuir>bt.'r and pc'r':t.'aL of schools h^ivtnj.^, hon(ii',t.'nooi.is ^•.toi.sji In^', In science cl.'^yycB Jkre 
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Teacher Recommendations as a Criterion 



Teacher recommendations as the criterion for homogeneous grouping 
of students in science classes was ranked first and second most important 
by 37.2 per cent and 25.2 per cent of the principals (Table 22, p. 22). 
Percentages are fairly consistent among all eight regions. However, this 
criterion was not used in 28.1 per cent of the schools having homogeneous 
grouping in the Mideast Region. 

TABLE 22 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION BY RAi^JK OF TEACHER RECOMMENDATIONS AS A CRITERION 
FOR HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN SCIENCE CLASSES BY REGIONS 
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Marks or Grades as a Criterion 

Principals reported a lower application of marks or grades as a 
criterion for grouping in science classes with 27.6 per cent ranking it 
most important and 32.7 per cent ranking it second in importance (Table 23, 
p. 22). Approximately 23 per cent gave no ranking to this criterion. 

TABLE 23 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION BY R^VNK OF MARKS OR GRADES AS A CRITERION 
FOR HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN SCIENCE CLASSES BY REGIONS 
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Aptitude Tests as a Criterion 



The use of scores on aptitude tests vere ranked very much lower than 
the first two criteria discussed (Table 24, p. 23). Only 9.5 per cent of 
tlie principals reported it most used and 12.2 per cent next most used. 
The criterion was not ranked as important by 67.1 per cent of the prin- 
cipals. No extreme percentage differences were found among the eight 
regions- 

TABLE 24 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION BY RANK OF APTITUDE TEST(S) AS A CRITERION 
FOR HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN SCIENCE CLASSES BY REGIONS 
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Student Interest as a Cri^^erion 

Principals ranked student interest in science as a critericn fcr 
grouping slightly lower than aptitude tests (Table 25, p. 23)' Onlv 9-0 
per cent ranked it most used, and 9-3 per cent next most used. It was not 
used as a criterion by 73-2 per cent of the principals. There were only 
a few variations in application of this criterion among the different 
regions, 

TABLE 25 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION BY R.VNK OF STUDENT INTEREST AS A CRITERION 
FOR HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN SCIENCE CLASSES BY REGIONS 
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Intelligence Tests as a Criterion 



Little importance was given to scores on intelligence tests as a 
criterion for homogeneous grouping in science classes as shown in Table 26, 
p. 24. Little variation among the regions was evident. In the Southwest 
region however, it was ranked most important by 14.1 per cent of the prin- 
cipals as compared to 7.6 per cent nationally. The Plains and Great Lakes 
Regions ranked intelligence test scores next most important with 17.1 
per cent and 15.9 per cent respectively. The national average was 11.9 
per cent. Over 60 per cent reported they did not use intelligence tests 
in determining groups. 

TABLE 26 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION BY RANK OF INTELLIGENCE TEST(S) AS A CRITERION 
FOR HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN SCIENCE CLASSES BY REGIONS 
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Counsellor's Recommendations as a Criteri on 

Recommendations of Counsellors for grouping in science classes was 
low. This was consistent among the regions with a few minor exceptions 
(Table 27, p. 24). Over 60 per cent of the principals reported that 
counsellor recommendations were net used. 
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Reading Tests as a Criterion 



Scores on reading tests as a criterion for grouping was added to the 
original list. Eighty-five principals added this criterion and gave it 
one of the first three ranks of importance (Table 28, p. 25). Comparisons 
are difficult, hovever, since it was not one of the stated procedures on 
the instrument. 

TABLE 28 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION BY RANK OF READING TESTCS) AS A CRITERION 
FOR HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN SCIENCE CLASSES BY REGIONS 
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Parent Recommendations as a Criterion 

Recommendations of parents for grouping in science classes was 
rejected as a valid criterion by 92.1 per cent of the principals (Table 29, 
p. 25). This rejection was quite consistent across all eight regions. 

TABLE 29 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION BY RANK OF PARENT RECOMMENDATIONS AS A CRITERION 
FOR HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN SCIENCE CLASSES BY REGIONS 
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Suminary of Criteria for Homogeneous Grouping in Science Classes 

Two criteria were used most consistently for homogeneous grouping of 
students in science classes where such grouping occured. First was the 
recommendation of teachers who have had the students in other classes. 
Not far lehind was the application cf grades or marks as a criterion for 
grouping. All other criteria were used much less. 
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Teachers in Sample Schools 



Principals were asked to state the number of science teachers in 
their schools by sex and by status as full-time or part-time teachers. 
Five tables were generated from the data which will be discussed indi- 
vidually in this section. 

Number of Science Teachers Per School 

The principals in 2,461 of the schools sampled completed this section 
of the questionnaire (Table 30, p. 26). Most of the schools (50.3 per 
cent) had from five to nine science teachers. The second largest category 
was from one to four teachers (28.4 per cent). Another 16.5 per cent of 
the schools had from ten to fourteen teachers, 3.8 per cent from fifteen 
to nineteen. Very few schools had twenty or more science teachers. 

Means among the regions ranged from A. 78 science teachers per school 
in the Plains to 9.99 in the New England Region. 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF ALL SCIENCE TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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Full-Time Science Teachers 

Table 31, p. 26, indicates the number of the sample teachers that 
were classified as full-time teachers. Again the means show a low of 
4.58 full-time teachers per school in the Plains to a high of 9.63 full- 
time science teachers per school in New England, 



TABLE 31 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME SCIENCE TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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Part-Time Science Teachers 



Based on the total number of science teachers in the schools sampled, 

only 4*0 per cent were classified as part-time teachers. Principals in 
81.5 per cent of the 2,461 schools indicated they had no part-time 
science teacher in their schools (Table 32, p. 27). Percentage variations 
among the regions was slight. 

TABLE 32 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PART-TIME SCIENCE TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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Sex of Science Teachers 

Principals indicated that approximately 75 per cent of the science 
teachers were males. Only 1.2 per cent of the schools had no male 
teachers (Table 33, p. 28), while 29 per cent of the schools had no 
female teachers (Table 34, p. 28). 

Means are given for the regions. However variations among the 
regions are best seen by examining the percentages of males to total 
science teachers in the regions. In the Southeast 57.4 per cent were 
males and in the Farwest 82.5 per cent of all science teachers were 
males. Again two distinct clusters of fDur regions each may be observed; 
however the percentage of female teachers in the Southeast Region was 
clearly higher than the others. 

Summary 

From the preceding tables a few general conditions were observed. 
First, most schools have full-time science teachers and very few use 
part-time science teachers. Second, two region.'^ including the South- 
east and the Southwest have considerably more female science teachers 
than the national average. Finally the regioi\s of the Farwest, Great 
Lakes, Plains and Rocky Mountains were noticeably below the national 
average in the percent of female science teachers. 
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TABLE 33 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF MALE SCIENCE TEACHERS BY lU^GIONS 
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TABLE 34 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF FE>L\LE SCIENCE TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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The Science Curriculum in Public Secondary Schools 

Secondary school science courses have received great attention in the 
United States during the past fifteen years. School foundations, government 
agencies, and professional organizations have spent time and large sums of 
money for the revision and improvement of content and instruction in science. 
One of the major purposes of this study was to determine what science was 
being taught in our secondary schools during the 1970-71 school year. 
Science course information will be presented under two main headings. 
First, data on those courses with the usual course titles, which have been 
in the curriculum for many years, will be presented. Second will be the 
data related to science course improvement projects which came into 
existence with the inception of the Physical Science Study Committee^s 
course in physics. 

Each subject area will be presented in multiple table form. Since 
many science courses are taught at two or more grade levels, different tables 
are given for courses in several types of secondary schools. The first 
table in each course will give a frequency distribution of student enroll- 
ments in all the sample schools. Total student enrollments are presented 
for each region. 

General Science 

Of the 2,428 schools in the sample, 1,025 schools offered a course in 
General Science. Estimated total enrollment in the sample schools was 
332,647 students (Table 35, p. 29). 



TABLE 35 

FRi^QUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN GENERAL SCIENCE BY REGIONS 



Rocky 









rtldeaat 


Great Lakes 


Southeu C 


rialnii 




Mountains 


Southwes t 


Piirves t 


ToCjil 


U.S. 


Student ■ 


No. 




Z 


No. 


z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 






No. 


Z 


No. 


z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


1 


0 


95 


68.3 


231 


4S.6 


251 


51.0 


213 


50.8 


173 


67. 


6 


71 


69.6 


164 


82.4 


200 


59.5 


1403 


57.8 


99 or 1 {••»•» 




10 


. 1 




7.2 


71 


14.4 


itl 


9.5 


40 


15. 


6 


17 


16.6 


15 


7.5 


40 


11.9 


272 


11.2 


100-199 


14 


10 


. 1 


38 


8.0 


49 


10.0 


62 


1A.5 


17 


6. 


6 




1.0 




2.5 


31 


9.2 


217 


6.9 


200-299 




3 


.6 


4& 


9.3 


46 


9.3 


3A 


7.9 


6 


2. 


3 




2.9 




0.5 


13 


3.8 


152 


6.3 


30 O- 159 






.9 


27 


5. 7 


24 


4.9 


16 


3.7 


9 


3. 


5 




1.0 




1.0 


22 


6.5 


105 


4.3 


-.00-^99 








17 


3.6 


24 


4.9 


18 


4.2 


2 


0. 


8 




2.0 




2.0 


6 


1.8 


76 


3.1 


500-599 




0 


. 7 


11 


2.3 


6 


1.2 


12 


2.8 


4 


1. 


6 




2.9 




1.0 


8 


2.4 


47 


1.9 


600-699 




0 


. 7 


15 


^. 2 


5 


1.0 


5 


1.2 


1 


0. 


4 




1.0 




0.5 


7 


2. 1 


36 


1.5 


700-79"; 




0 


7 


5 


1.0 


5 


1.0 


6 


1.4 










2.0 




1.0 


'J 


0.9 


24 


1.0 


BOO-UP 




0 


7 


53 


11.1 


11 


:.2 


1 7 


4.0 


4 


1. 


6 




1.0 




1.5 


6 


1.8 


96 


4.0 


Totalii 


l)y 


100 


0 




100.0 




99.9 


429 


100.0 


256 


100. 


0 


102 


:oo.o 


J99 


99.9 


336 


99.9 


2428 


100.0 




N - 






N - 




N • 


241 


N - 


211 


N - 


63 




N 


- 31 


N - 


35 


K - 


136 






Total 










































Studenti 


10, 


555 




114,171 


57, 


363 


70, 


785 


18.184 




3. 


663 


10. 


304 


42.622 


332,647 
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It would seem logical that more General Science courses would be 
offered in schools with grades 7 through 9. In comparing percentages of 
schools offering the course (Tables 36 and 37), this was found to be true 
in all regions- However, schools including grades 7-9 frequently offered 
General Science to students in other grades. 



TABLE 36 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERIxNG GENERAL SCIENCE 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 

Rocky 





New England 


.Mideast 


CreaL Lakt^s 


Southeas t 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwea t 


School 
















Types 


«v 


Z 


X 


Z 


Z 


Z 


X 


7-9 




53 


62 


40 


25 


35 


19 


7-12 




64 


88 


65 


50 




15 


9-12 




64 


49 


59 


^4 




10-12 


3 


13 


8 


18 


10 


10 


6 



TABLE 37 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL POPULATION 
IN THREE YEAR (7-9) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Pt-rctrnt of Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farvcst 

Student 



Populatl on 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


I 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


I 


0 


54 


46.6 


24 


3y.i 


57 


60. 0 


48 


75.0 


26 


65.0 


30 


81.1 


20 


UO.O 


1-91 


A 




3 


4.8 


0 


0.0 


2 


3. 1 


3 


7.5 


1 


2,7 


2 


4.0 


10-191 


0 


0.0 


•> 


3.2 


6 


6.3 


1 


1.6 


1 


2.5 


1 


2.7 


I 


2.0 


20-29X 


4 


3.4 


5 


7.9 


2 


2. 1 


2 


3.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.0 


30-39; 


13 


11.2 


Ij 


20. 6 


10 


10. 5 


10 


15.6 




10.0 


L 


10. i> 


18 


36.0 




2 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


3 


6.0 


50-S9X 


0 


0.0 


3 


^.8 


3 


3. ^ 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


2 


4.0 


60-69: 


6 


5.2 


9 


U. 3 


6 


6.3 


0 


0.0 


3 


7.5 


1 


2.7 


1 


2.0 


70-791 


3 


2.6 




6. 3 


5 


5. 3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


4.0 


eo-89: 


6 


5.2 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.1 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


90-99: 


2U 


20.7 


0 


0.0 


3 


3. 2 


1 


1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Totals 


116 


I'JO.O 


63 


100.0 


95 


I do.o 




100. u 




100.0 


37 


100.0 


50 


100.0 



Tables 38, 39, and 40, p. 31, present data regarding enrollments in 
schools including grades 7-12, 9-12, and 10-12. Enrollments in general 
science were primarily in grades 7j 8, and 9; hence, percentages of enroll- 
ments are largest in 7-12 schools and decrease in 10-12 type schools. 
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TABLi:: 38 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF GENERAL SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS 
OF TOTAL POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





M 


' ast 


Crcac 




Sou thea3 t 




Plains 




Percent of 




















Scudenc 


So. 


X 


.So. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No, 


Z 




Fopulallon 




















0 


25 


36.2 


5 


12,2 


18 


35.3 


31 


50, 


0 


1-9J 


4 


5.8 


1 


2, A 


3 


5,9 


5 


8, 


1 


iO-19Z 


13 


18.8 


9 


22.0 


7 


13. 7 


15 


24. 


,2 


20-29: 


2 


2.9 


3 


7.3 


2 


3.9 


3 


4. 


8 


30-39: 


7 


IC 


17 


41.5 


9 


17.7 




6, 


5 


£.0-49: 


6 


8- 7 


6 


K.6 


2 


3.9 


1 


1 . 


6 


50-59: 


11 


15.9 


0 


0.0 


7 


13. 7 


3 


(* . 


,6 


60:-L'p 


1 


1.5 


0 


0.0 


3 


5.9 


0 


0, 


,0 


Tocals 


69 


99.9 


4.1 


100.0 


51 


100.0 


62 


100, 


,0 



TABLE 39 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF GENERAL SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS 
IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



New England Mideast Great Lalkea Southeast Plains Southwest Farweat 

Percent of 



Student 


No- 


: 


So. 


Z 


So- 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


l4o. 


Z 


No. 


X 


Populat Ion 






























0 


42 


52.5 


51 


35.9 


137 


51.3 


43 


41.3 


29 


55.8 


73 


84.9 


84 


51.2 


1-9Z 


15 


8.8 


16 


11.3 


37 


13.9 


12 


11.5 


6 


11. 5 


2 


2.3 


46 


28.0 


10-19: 


13 


16.3 


27 


19.0 


50 


la, 7 


17 


16.4 


7 


13. 5 


2 


2.3 


22 


13.4 


20-29Z 


7 


8. 7 


34 


23.9 


39 


14. 6 


18 


17. 3 


9 


17.3 


6 


7.0 


U 


6.7 


30-391 


3 


3.7 


11 


7. 7 


2 


0. 7 


11 


10.6 


1 


1.9 


3 


3.5 


1 


0.6 


40- Up 


0 


0.0 


3 


2. 1 


2 


0, 7 


3 


2.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


Totals 


80 


100.0 


142 


9y.3 


267 


99.9 


104 


100.0 


5^ 


100.0 


86 


100.0 


164 


99.9 



TABLE 40 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF GENERAL SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Konntalns Southwest Farwest 

Percent of n - 39 N - 101 N - 126 N - 72 N - 59 N - 31 N - 47 N - 124 

Student ^ 

Population Ko. Z No . Z No, X No . Z Ko . Z No. Z l^o . Z No , Z 

0 38 97.4 88 87.1 116 92.1 59 81.9 53 89.8 28 90.3 44 93.6 109 87 9 

1-9Z 1 2.6 10 9.9 7 5.5 9 12,5 3 5.1 3 9.7 2 ' - " 



10~19Z . 1 1.0 2 1.6 3 4^2 



A. 3 11 8.9 



20-29Z 1 0.8 1 1,7 

3aZ-up 2 2.0 i 1.4 



2 3.4 2 K6 

1 0.6 



Totals 39 100,0 101 100.0 126 100.0 72 lOO.'o 59 lOoTo 3r^oTo 4 7 ' 100 !o 124 100 lo " 
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Life Science 

Of the 2,428 schools in the sample, 52' schools offered courses in 
Life Science. Estimated total enrollment in the sample schoois was 140,563 
students (Table 41, p. 32). 

TABLE 41 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN LIFE SCIENCE BY REGIONS 





New 






ide.isL 


Gce.1t 






he»ist 


Students 


No , 






No 




No. 






No. 




0 


121 


87 


. 1 


ir>s 


76. S 


h23 


86 


,0 


316 


73. 7 


99 or lens 


10 


7 




23 


4.3 


2 


^, 


, 5 


15 


3.5 


100-199 


6 




. 3 


27 


3.7 


in 


3, 




23 


6.5 


200-299 


1 


0 


. 7 


29 


6.1 


12 


2. 


,4 




6.3 


300-399 








16 


3. A 


7 


1, 


,4 


21 


4.9 


A 00-/. 99 








7 


1 . 5 


7 


1, 


,4 


13 


3.0 


5CO-599 








3 


0.6 


3 


0, 


, 6 


6 


1.4 


6C0-UP 


1 


0, 




5 


] . 1 








3 


0.6 


lOLill s 


iJ9 


10 or 






100,0 




100, 


,0 




94. :J 




N 


« 13 






" 110 


N = 


65 






113 


Total 






















StuJ *nts 


2.255 




26.937 


13, 


353 




29, 


672 



ri.ilns Mount J ins Southwest Karwest Total U.S. 



No . 


X 




No. 






No . 


X 




No. 




No. 


Z 




152 






57 


55, 


,9 


148 


74, 


.4 


215 


64.0 


1797 


74, 


.0 


35 


13. 


7 


12 


11, 


,7 


13 


9, 


.0 


48 


14.3 


183 


7, 


.5 


21 


8. 






6, 


.9 


7 


3, 


.5 


31 


9.2 


145 


6 


.0 


16 


6. 


2 


13 


12, 


,7 


11 


5 


.5 


17 


5.0 


126 


5 


t 


15 


5. 


8 


7 


6, 


,9 


6 


3, 


.0 


9 


2.7 


81 


3 


.3 


12 




7 


6 


5, 


,9 


5 


2, 


.5 


9 


2.7 


59 


2, 


.4 


1 


0. 


4 








i 


0. 


,5 


5 


1.5 


19 


C, 


.8 




i . 


6 








3 


1, 


,5 


2 


0.6 


18 


C. 


7 


'T36 


100. 


0 


102 




,0 


199 


99, 


.9 


33o 


100.0 


2428 


99, 


9 




104 




N 


45 






51 




N 


- 121 








25, 


27 7 




9, 


892 




11, 


247 




21 ,980 


14( 


0,563 





Table 42, p. 32, presents data regarding percentages of types of schools 
offering Life Science by regions. From this table and from tables 43^ 44, 45, 
and 46, p. 33-34, it is evident that Life Science courses were offered most 
often in grades 7,8, and 9. Some Life Science courses were offered in schools 
with other grades, primarily grade 10. 



TABLE 42 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING LIFE SCIENCE 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 



.N'ev England yddeasz Crear Lakes 

School 



Types I Z X 

31 37 

7-12 43 19 

9-12 6 6 9 

10-12 8 13 8 



Rocky 

::outhea3C Plains Mountains Southwest Farv^at 

2 x z z z 

53 75 73 53 40 

51 66 

10 A 12 40 

6 7 13 2 20 
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TABLE 43 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF LIFE SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (7-9) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 




Mountains 


Southwes t 


Farves t 




Percent ot 


N 


- 116 


N - 


63 


N 


- 95 


N - 


bU 






- 40 


N 


- 3? 




N 


- 3? 




Student 




































Populatl on 


No . 


1 


No. 




.'Jo . 


X 


No, 


Z 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


: 




0 


80 


69.0 




63.5 


^5 




16 


25, 


.0 


11 


27.5 


12 


32, 


,1* 


30 


60, 


,0 


1-9: 






2 


3.2 






2 


3, 


.1 


2 


5.0 


1 


2, 


,7 


2 


4, 


,0 




2 


1.7 


1 


1.6 


1 


L.O 


1 


1, 


.6 






1 


2. 


,7 


2 


4. 


,0 


20-29Z 


2 


1.7 


3 


U.l 


6 


6.3 


5 


7, 


.8 






1 


2, 


,7 


1 


2, 


,0 


30-39: 


29 


25.0 


17 


27.0 




42.1 


38 


59, 


.3 


21 


67,5 


22 


59, 


,5 


14 


28. 


,0 


40t-up 


3 


2.6 






3 


3,2 


2 


3, 


.1 












1 


2, 


.0 


Totals 


U6 


100.0 


63 


100.0 


95 


ICO.O 


6^ 


99, 


.9 


AO 


100.0 


37 


100, 


.0 


50 


100, 


.0 



TABLE 44 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCEN^IAGE OF LIFE SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Percent of 


N 


- 69 


N - 


41 


N 


- 51 


N 


- 62 


Student 


















Populat ton 


So. 


I 


t]o. 


I 


No. 




No. 


S 


0 


39 


56.5 


33 


80.5 


25 


49.0 


21 


33.9 


1-9Z 


2 


2.9 


2 


4.9 


2 


3.9 


2 


3.2 


10-19: 


25 


36.2 


5 


12.2 


9 


17.7 


34 


54.8 


20-29: 


3 


4.4 


1 


2.4 


13 


25.5 


4 


6.5 


30X-UP 










2 


3.0 


1 


1.6 


Totals 


69 


100.0 


41 


100.0 


51 


100.0 


62 


100. 0 



TABLE 45 

:. JCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF LIFE SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Sou the as t 


Plains 


Southwea t 


Farvea t 


Percent of 


N 


- 80 


N 


- 142 


N - 


267 


N 


- 104 


N 


- 52 


N - 


86 


H 


- 164 


Student 




























"Populat Ion 


Mo. 


I 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No . 


Z 


0 


75 


93.7 


130 


91.5 


244 


91. i. 


94 


90.4 


50 


96.2 


76 


88.4 


98 


59.7 


1-9Z 


5 


6.3 


8 


5.6 


10 


3.7 


4 


3.8 


2 


3.8 


6 


7.0 


45 


27.4 


10-195 






1 


0.7 


10 


3.7 


3 


2.9 






2 


2.3 


18 


11.0 


20-29J 






I 


0.7 


3 


1.1 


2 


1.9 






1 


1.1 


3 


1.8 


30Z-UP 






2 


1.4 






1 


0.9 






1 


1.1 






Totals 


60 


100.0 


142 


99.9 


26? 


99.9 


104 


99.9 


52 


100.0 


86 


99.9 


164 


99.9 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF LIFE SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAl. POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Great Lnkea Soucheast Plains Mountains Southwest Farwcsc 



Percent of 


N 


- 39 




- 101 


N 


- 126 


K 


• 72 


N 


- 59 


H 


- 31 


N 


- 47 


N 


- 124 


Student 






























No. 




Population 


No. 




No . 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 




No. 


I 


No, 


Z 


No. 




X 


0 


36 


92.3 


BB 


87.1 


116 


92.1 


68 


9^. A 


35 


93.7 


27 


87.1 


46 


97 .9 


99 


79.8 


1-9X 


3 


7.7 


8 


7,9 


5 


3,9 


1 


1,A 






4 


12.9 


1 


2.1 


12 


9.7 


10-19X 






1 


1.0 


3 


2A 


1 


l.A 


2 


3.4 










10 


8.1 


20-29: 






1 


1.0 


1 


0.8 


1 


1.; 


1 


1.7 










2 


1.6 


3o::-up 






3 


3.0 


I 


0.3 


1 


l.A 


1 


1.7 










1 


0.8 


Totals 


39 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


126 


100.0 


72 


100.0 


59 


100.0 


31 


100.0 


47 


100.0 


124 


100.0 



Physical Science 

Of the sample schools, 1,185 schools offered courses in Physical 
Science • Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools was 209,768 
(Table 47, p. 34). 



TABLE 47 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN PHYSICAL SCIEl^ICE BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New EngL^nd 


.^•Ildeasc 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Moufitatn.s 


Southwest 


Farvest 


Total 


U.S. 


Sturienta 


No . 






2 


No. 




No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


No. 


1 


No. 


Z 


No. 


: 


No. 


X 


0 


60 


43.2 


285 


60.9 


243 


49.4 


223 


52.0 


121 


47.2 


46 


4S.1 


88 


44.2 


180 


53.1 


1246 


51.3 


99 or less 




39.6 


100 


:i. 1 


1:3 


25.0 


90 


21 .0 


61 


23.8 


24 


23.5 


29 


14.6 


85 


25.1 


557 


23.3 


100-199 


12 


3.6 


36 


7.6 


55 


11 .2 


47 


11.0 


J3 


12.9 


10 


9.3 


20 


10. 1 


39 


11.5 


252 


10.4 


2D0-299 




5.0 




4.6 


35 


7.1 


28 


6.5 


15 


5.9 


11 


10.8 


24 


12.1 


8 


2.3 


150 


6.2 


300-399 


1 


0.7 


20 


4.2 


19 


3.9 


21 


4.9 


13 


5.1 


& 


7 .6 


10 


5.0 


12 


3.5 


104 


4.3 


400-4 59 


2 


1 ..'4 


7 


1.5 


6 


1.2 


9 


2.1 


6 


2.3 


3 


2.9 


5 


3.0 


8 


2.3 


47 


1.9 


500-599 


I 


0.7 


1 


0.2 


5 


1.0 


5 


1.1 


2 


0.8 






8 


4.0 


4 


1.2 


26 


1.0 


60O-G99 






1 


0.4 


3 


0.6 


U 


0.9 


1 


0.4 






9 


4.5 


1 


0.3 


20 


0.8 


700-iir. 


1 


0.7 




0.4 


3 


0.6 


2 


0.4 


4 


1.6 






5 


2.5 


2 


0.6 


19 


0.8 


Totals 


139 


99. y 


4/5 


103.0 




100.0 


42? 


99.9 


256 


100. 0 


102 


99.9 


199 


100.0 


339 


99.9 


2431 


100.0 




N - 


79 


N - 


190 


H - 


24 9 


N " 


206 


N 


- 135 


H 


" 56 


N 


- Ill 


H - 


L59 






Total 






































SCucl»»nts 


10,950 


29.355 


39.139 


36,477 


24 


,252 


9 


,177 


34,141 


26,277 


209,7 68 



ERIC 



Tcible 48, p. 35, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
si:lioo.i.s ofCering Physical Science by regions. From this Table and from 
Tables 49, 50, 51, and 52, p. 35-36, it is obvious that a course called 
Physical Science is offered at many grade levels. Data from individual 
questionnaires indicate that a Physical Science course is frequently offered 
as a basic course in grades 7, 8, or 9. It also is fiequently offered as 
a possible science course in a number of schools in grades 10, 11, or 12; 
at this level, it usually is offered as a science course for students who 
do not take chemistry or physics. 



TABLE 48 

PERCENTACl;: OF SCFIOOLS OFFFRING PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGimS 



Rocky 

New Kn^U.mi^ Mideast Great Lakes SoutheasC Phi las Mountains Southwcfit Fa rvcac 

Schoo I 

Tyves 111 XIIIZ 

7-9 25 ^8 56 75 80 81 3* 

7-i; U2 Al Al 60 

9-i: 60 47 48 55 73 51 

10-12 5b 50 47 36 32 28 42 



T/diLE 49 

FKE()LENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (7-9) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Mlclc'HU Great Lakes .'loutheast Plalna Mountalnn Southwest Farwest 



i'crcur.t of 


N 


- 116 


N 


- 63 


N 


- 95 




N 


- 64 




N 


- 40 


N • 


• 37 


N 


- 50 


Student 


































Populac Ion 


No , 


: 


No. 




No. 


X 




So . 


: 




No, 


: 


No. 


Z 


No, 


X 


0 


87 


75.0 


33 


52.4 


42 


44, 


,2 


16 


23 


.0 


8 


20.0 


7 


18.9 


33 


66.0 






3.4 


11 


17.5 


7 


7, 


,4 


5 


7 


.8 


4 


10.0 


2 


5.4 


3 


6.0 






1.7 


8 


12.7 


14 


14, 


,7 


6 


9 


.3 


3 


7.5 




10.8 


2 


4.0 




3 


2.6 


1 


1.6 


12 


12, 


.6 


9 


14 


.1 


4 


10.0 


7 


18.9 


2 


4.0 




17 


14.7 


7 


11.1 


18 


19, 


.0 


27 


42 


.2 


21 


52.5 


16 


43.2 


8 


16.0 


40 -.'.9": 




1.7 


3 


4.7 


























-up 


1 


0.9 






2 


2, 


.1 


1 


1 


.6 






1 


2.7 


2 


4.0 


Tor. .lis 


116 


100.0 


6j 


100.0 


93 


'"lOO", 


,0 


64 


100 


.0 


40 


100.0 


37 


99.9 


50 


100.0 



35 



TABLE 50 

FREQUE.NCY 13 1 ST R I BUT ION OF PERCENTAGE OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plaias 



Percent of 


N 


- 69 


N 


- a 


N 


- 51 


N - 


62 




Student 




















Popul.ition 


No. 


X 


No. 




No, 


V 


No. 


Z 




0 


40 


58.0 


2^ 


58.5 


30 


58.6 


25 


iO. 


3 


1-92 




20,3 


8 


19.5 


10 


19.6 


7 


11, 


.3 


10-19: 


12 


17, A 


7 


17,1 


9 


17,6 


25 


40. 


,3 


20-29: 


2 


4.3 


2 




1 


1.2 


3 


4 , 


.8 












1 


1.2 


2 


3. 


.2 


Totals 


69 


100.0 


41 


100.0 


51 


100,0 


62 


99, 


.9 



TABLii 51 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE ENROLU^IENTS 
OF TOT/VL POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New 


f'.IU,] ill\fl 


Mi.if 


^.ist 










- 60 




1.4 2 




267 


SL■.Jli^.■^t. 








% 








No . 




Uo . 


So . 




0 


3 J 


40.0 


73 




13ti 


5V.7 




31 


33.7 




36,6 


69 




10-19,: 


11 


13.7 


4 


2.B 


35 


n.i 


20-29 •< 


5 


6.3 


5 


3.5 


23 


8.6 


30- 'v>-: 






6 


, 2 


2 


0.7 




1 


1 , ■) 










iuL.iis 


" ' "80 


"joc'.o 




"99 ,"9" 




'99T?' 



S 0 u L I a- n s t P 1 ,1 1 n s 5 o -j t h w cr. t Vcix-^cct 









- 52 




" fib 


N 


" 164 






So . 






X 


No. 


X 


47 




29 


55. & 


23 


26.7 


Bl 


49 .4 




23.0 


7 


13.5 


8 


9.3 


61 


37.2 


10 


9^ 


6 


11.5 


14 


16.4 


16 


9.B 


15 


14.i 


10 


19.2 


21 


2^*.4 


5 


3.0 




3.9 






IS 


20.9 


1 


0.6 




3.9 






2 


2.3 






TbV 


100.0 


52 


100.0 


' b'6 


loo.o ' 




"TooTd 



TABLE 52 

Fl^EQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Nev England 


Mideast 


Grctit 


Lftkea 


Southeaa t 


I'UI ns 




Mountains 


Southwes t 


Far^^cs t 


Percent of 




- 39 


N 


- 101 




126 


y 


- 72 


N 


- 59 




N 


- 31 


N 


- 47 


M 


- 124 


St udont 
































Fopul ftt ion 


No. 


X 


No, 




No. 


<* 


No. 


X 


,No , 






N'o 


1 


No. 


Z 


Mo . 


Z 


0 


17 


43.6 


50 


49.5 


66 


52. ^ 


AO 


55.5 


33 


64 , 


. 4 


21 


67.7 


34 


72.3 


72 


58.1 


1-9Z 


21 


53.8 


34 


33.7 




36,5 


28 


33.9 


18 


30- 


.5 


8 


25.8 


13 


27.7 


41 


33.0 


10-m 


1 


2.6 


14 


13.8 


9 


7.1 


4 


5.6 


1 


1, 


. 7 


2 


6.5 






10 


8.1 


20-29X 










3 


2.4 






2 


3. 


.4 












30X-u_p 






3 


3.0 


2 


1.6 




















1 


0.8 


Totals 


39 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


126 


100.0 


72 


100.0 


59 


100, 


.0 


31 


100.0 


47 


100.0 


124 


100.0 



ERIC 



Health Science 



Of the sample schools, 390 offered courses called Health Science. 
Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools was 123,615 (Table 53, 
p. 37). 

Table 54, p. 37, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering Health Science by regions. From this Table and from 
Tables 55, 56, 57, and 58 it is obvious that a course called Health Science 
is offered at many different grade levels. When offered in grades 7, 8, and 
9 it is frequently a required course, often a half year in grades 7 and 8. 
When offered in grades 10, 11, and 12 it is reported most often as an elective 
but as a requirement in a few. 

TABLE 53 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN HEALTH SCIENCE BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 




Sou thcii: 




Plains 




Mount a inr, 


Sout hwcst 


Fa rwo s t 




Total 


u.; 




S Cudcnts 


No. 


: 




No . 






No. 


i. 




No. 






No. 


X 




No . 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


1 




No. 






0 


Ill 


79, 


.9 


393 


83. 


a 


All 


83. 


,5 


387 


90 


.2 


212 


82, 


,8 


79 


7 7.b 


169 


8A . 


,9 


27A 


80. 


8 


20.'a 




.0 


99 or lt!ss 


12 


8, 


.6 


8 


1 . 


7 




U 


.5 


20 


'A 


.? 


15 


b. 


,9 


8 


7.8 


17 


8 


.5 


IB 


b. 


3 


120 




.9 


100-199 


6 


U. 


. 3 


22 




6 


22 




. 5 


8 


1 


.9 


7 


2, 


,7 


3 


2.9 


A 


2 


.0 




2. 


1 


79 


3 


. 2 


200-P99 


3 


2, 


,2 


22 




6 


13 


2 , 


,6 


5 


1 


.1 


7 




,7 


3 


2.9 


2 


1 , 


,0 


11 


3. 


2 


66 


2, 


. 7 


300-399 


2 


1. 


.U 








7 


1. 






0 


. 5 


10 


3. 


9 


2 


2.0 








3 


0. 


9 


26 


1 


.1 


^00-/i99 


1 


0. 


7 


9 


1. 


9 


U 


0. 


,8 


3 


0 


.7 












2 


1, 


,0 


7 


2 . 




26 


1. 


.1 


500-599 


2 


1. 


U 


5 


1 . 


1 




0, 


,3 


2 


0 


.5 








2 


2.0 


2 


1. 


,0 


8 


2. 


3 


25 


1, 


,0 


600-699 








1 


0. 


T 


3 


0. 


,6 


1 


0 


T 








1 


1.0 


1 


0, 


,5 


7 


2. 


1 


lA 


0 


.0 


700-up 


2 


1, 




10 


2 . 


1 


b 


1 , 


2 


1 


0 


1 






,0 




- Ill 




1 , 


,0 


/♦ 


1 , 


2 


3/. 




. {, 


Totals 


139 


99. 


9 


^75 


100. 


0 




9^ 


,9 


; j'j 


lOu 


'6" 


2:>f> 


100, 


.0 


102 


IGO.U" 




9/ 


.9 




lu'J. 


0 


2^.U 


lou' 


76 



N - 28 N " 77 N - ?1 N - A2 N - AA N ■« 23 N - 30 N = 65 

Total 

Students 6,411 32.513 23,526 8,624 11,608 6,930 8,525 25,478 123,615 



TABLE 54 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING HEALTH SCIENCE 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 



School 
Types 

7-9 
7-12 
9-12 
10-12 



Now England 
X 



13 
18 



Mideast 

Z 

12 
20 
18 
17 



Great Lakes 



5 
41 
11 
10 



Soucheaa t 
X 
3 

18 
6 
8 



Plains 



16 
21 
9 
14 



Rocky 
Mountains 

X 

7 

13 
29 



Southwest 

X 

3 

9 
11 



FarwcBt 



26 



2 
19 



37 



TABLE 55 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENl'AGE OF HEALTH SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEi\R (7-9) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Mldenat Great Lakes Southeast Plains Hountnins Soutlivest Farwest 



Percent of 


N 


- 116 


N 


- 63 


N - 


95 


N 


- 64 




N 


- 40 




N 


- 37 




N 


- 50 


Student 




































Population 


No. 




No. 


X 


No . 


X 


No. 


Z 




No . 


: 




No. 






No. 


I 


0 


102 


87.9 


60 


95.2 


92 


96. B 


54 


84. 


,3 


37 


92, 


.5 


36 


97, 


.3 


37 


74.0 
















2 


3, 


.1 














1 


2.0 


10-19: 


2 


1.7 
















1 


2, 


.5 








1 


2.0 


20-29: 


3 


2.6 




























2 


4.0 


30-39: 


5 


4.3 


3 


4.7 


2 


2.1 


5 


7. 


,8 


2 


5, 


.0 


1 


2, 


.7 


9 


19. 0 






































30%-up 




3.4 






1 


1.0 


3 


4 , 


.7 


















Totals 


116 


99.9 


63 


99.9 


95 


99. S 


64 


99, 


.9 


40 


100, 


.0 


37 


100, 


.0 


50 


100.0 



TABLE 56 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGt: OF HEALTH SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





MldcAst 


Great 


Lakes 


Southcas t 


Plains 




Percent of 


N 


- 69 


N - 


41 


N 


- 51 


N 


- 62 




Student 




















Population 


No. 


: 


No . 


2 


No. 


I 


No. 


Z 




0 


55 


79.7 


24 


58.5 


42 


82.3 


49 


79. 


0 


1-91 


1 


1.5 






4 


7.8 


2 


3. 


2 


10-19J 


6 


8.7 


6 


14.6 


3 


5.9 


2 


3. 


2 


20-29: 


3 


4.3 


4 


9.8 


1 


2.0 


2 


3. 


2 


30-39: 


4 


5.8 




9.8 






6 


9. 


7 


40Z-Lip 






3 


7.3 


1 


2.0 


1 


1. 


6 


Total« 


69 


100.0 


41 


100.0 


51 


100.0 


62 


99 . 


9 



TABLE 57 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF HEALTH SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS 
OF TOTAL POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Hocky 





New 


Kngiand 


Mid 






I.nkes 


South*:as t 


I'la 


inn 


MountcT Inr* 


Sou thuL'S t 


la rwcH C 


Percent of 




- 39 


N " 


10] 


N " 


126 




- 72 


N >= 


59 




" 31 


N 


- 47 


U 


- 124 


StiuJciit 


































Poi>ula 1 1 on 


No. 




No. 


2 


■AO. 


: 


No. 


% 


No . 


% 


No . 




No . 


: 


No , 


X 


0 


34 


87. 2 


83 


82.2 


112 


88 .9 


68 


94.4 


54 


91 .5 


2? 


a? . 1 


43 


91.5 


121 


97.6 


i-n 


5 


12, e 


18 


17. B 


13 


10.3 


4 


5.6 


5 


U.5 




12.9 


4 


6.5 


3 


2.4 


io-iy:i 












0.8 






















Total a 


39 


100.0 


ToT" 




~T2f~ 


lOG.O' 


'iT 


ioo.c" 


59 


iOO.O 






"4T 


"rdo^'o" 


'124 


~roo7d" 



o 

ERIC 



TABLE 58 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF HEALTH SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YL\R (10-12) SECONDLY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Mew England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southe<>st 


Percent of 


N 


- 39 


N 


- 101 


N - 


126 


N 


- 72 


Student 


















Populat Ion 


No. 


: 


No. 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 


0 


32 


82.0 


8^ 


83. 1 


113 


89 .7 


66 


91.6 


1-92 


3 


7.7 


2 


2.0 


3 


2.4 


I* 


5.6 


10-19: 


2 


5.1 




2.0 


2 


1.6 


1 


1.4 


20-29% 


1 


2.6 


3 


3.0 


1 


0.8 


1 


1,1* 


30-39% 


1 


2.6 


9 


8.9 


5 


3.9 












1 


1.0 


2 


1 .6 






Totals 


39 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


126 


100.0 


72 


100.0 



Rocky 

Plains Mountfllna Southwest FurvCHt 

N - 59 N - 31 li - 47 N - 124 

No. I No. I No. X No. X 

51 86.4 22 71.0 42 89.4 100 80.6 

4 6.8 3 9.7 4 9.5 10 8.1 

1 1.7 1 2.1 5 4.0 

1 3.2 

2 3.4 4 12.9 8 6.5 

1 1.7 1 3_._2 1 0-8- 

59 100.0 31 100.0 47 100.0 124 100.0 



Biology 

Of the sample schools, approximately 73 percent of the schools offered 
courses called Biology. Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools 
was 511,688 (Table 59, p. 39 ) . 



TABLE 59 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN BIOLOGY BY REGIONS 



New Kngland Miiienst 



Students 



No . 



X 



Rocky 

Total U.S. 



No. 



0 20 14.4 1 3a 29.1 

99 or leyr. B 5.8 7:' 15.1 



700-799 1 0.7 ? 1.1 



Great 


I.ak 


cs 


South 


oast 


PI.-) 


.ins 


Moun 


tains 


Sout hwest 






No. 


: 




No. 


Z 


No. 




No. 


I 


No. 


2 




No. 


X 




59 


12 . 


0 


150 


35.0 


83 


32.4 


36 


35.3 


59 


29. 


7 


54 


16. 


1 


99 


20. 


1 


;4 


17.2 


89 


34.8 


28 


27 .4 


33 


i6. 


,7 


35 


10. 




loa 




0 


70 


16.3 


34 


13.3 


7 


6.9 


26 


13. 


,1 


7G 


22 . 


6 


70 


14 . 




oO 


14.0 


14 


5.4 


14 


13.7 


14 


7. 


,0 


63 


IS. 


o 


57 


u . 


6 


25 


5.S 


14 


5.4 


7 


6.9 


13 


6, 


,5 


37 


11 . 


0 


38 


7 . 


7 


19 


4.4 


9 


3.5 


5 


4.9 


13 


6, 


.5 


29 


8. 


6 


:3 




7 


10 


2.3 


3 


1.2 


3 


2.9 


14 


7, 


.0 


18 


S. 


3 


13 


2. 


6 


7 


1.6 


3 


1.2 


2 


2.0 


8 


4, 


.0 


15 


4. 


5 


A 


1 . 


6 


7 


1 .6 










6 


3, 


.0 


6 


1 . 


8 


17 




, s 


7 


1 .6 


7 


2.7 






13 


6, 




3 


0. 








,0 




99.8 


256 


* 9979 


102 


100.0 


199 


100 


.0 


336 


100. 


0 


119.336 




68.143 


32 , 743 


13,445 


49,561 




81 .950 





599 24.7 
438 IB.O 



402 16.6 
329 13.6 



lOO-K-9 1« 1-'^ ^^-^ 

'i"^^. :„ 1 ; r.^ « ia s.a 7 6.9 13 6.5 37 11.0 231 9.5 

B 1:1 V \:i u 2.e I 1.6 3 1.2 2 2.0 a .,0 .3 ..3 n 3.0 



69 



M^r ^^-TMl--<^r'\is:r^^ — ^.^X'-rd-'-o^r^r~in2- loo.o i^ \^:6 yio id^o ?423 loo.o 

StudeL. 42,616 103.89/, ^^^^^ ^^-^^^ ^^'^^^ '^^'''^ 



Table 60, p. 40, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering Biology by regions. From this Table and from Tables 61, 62,63, 
and 64, pp. 40-41, it is obvious that Biology is offered most frequently 
in high schools. The data from the Tables and an examination of questionnaires 
indicated that approximately 90 percent of the high schools offered Biology, 
most frequently in grade 10. Biology is also offered in many junior high 
schools. Data from questionnaires indicated it was most frequently offered 
in grades 7 and 9. 

39 



TABLE 60 

PERCEiNTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING BIOLOGY 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 



New Engltintl Mideast 

School 



Types X I 

7-9 29 

7-12 66 

9-12 95 92 

10-12 92 91 



Cre.1t L^kea Southeast Plains 

S t X 

f*S 20 17 

95 86 92 

91 ay 9 2 

a2 89 88 



Rocky 



lount n i ns 


Southwes t 


Farveat 


t 


I 


X 


35 


30 


18 




92 


93 


90 


85 


89 



TABLE 61 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF BIOLOGY ENROLLMFuNTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (7-9) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Mideast Great LakeH Southeast 



80.0 
14.7 
^.2 



Percent of 


^4 


- il& 


N 


- 63 




1< 


Student 














Population 


Ho 


I 


No 


X 




No. 


0 


82 


70.7 


33 


52 


Jk 


76 


1-9 Z 


26 


11. U 


11 


17 


.5 




10-L9X 


1 


0.9 


9 


lU 


.3 




20-29^ 






7 


11 


.1 






7 


6.0 


3 


/. 


.7 


1 


Totals 


116 


100.0 


63 


100 


.0 


95 



i.O 



Rocky 
Mounta Ins 





64 


H - 


AO 


N - 


37 




N « 50 


No. 




No . 


I 


tJo. 


X 




No. X 


53 


82.8 


26 


65.0 


26 


70 


3 


^1 82.0 


6 


9.3 


11 


27.5 


7 


IB 


9 


5 10.0 


1 


1.6 


1 


5.0 


2 


5 


ii 


1 2.0 


1 


1.6 


1 


2.5 


1 


2 


7 


1 2,0 


3 


U.l 






1 


2 


7 


2 4,0 



64 100.0 40 100.0 37 100.0 50 100.0 



TABLE 62 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF BIOLOGY ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Flalns 



Percent of 


N 


« 69 


N - 


41 


N 


- 51 


N - 


62 


Student 


















Population 


No 


X 


No. 


I 


No 


X 


No. 


X 


0 


10 


14.5 


2 


4,9 


7 


13,7 


5 


8.0 


1-9Z 


7 


10. 1 


4 


9.7 


10 


19.6 


6 


9.7 


10-19X 


46 


66.7 


31 


75.6 


25 


49.0 


45 


72.6 


20-29X 


5 


7.2 


4 


9.7 


7 


13.7 


5 


8.0 


30-39X 










1 


2.0 






40Z-UP 


1 


1.5 






I 


2.0 


1 


1.6 


Totals 


69 


100.0 


41 


99.9 


51 


100.0 


62 


99.9 



o 

ERIC 



TABLE 63 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF BIOLOGY ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN FOUR YMR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



New England Mideast Great L^ikea Southeast Plains Southwest Farwest 



Percent of 


U - 


80 


S 


- 142 


N 


- 267 


N - 


104 


N - 


52 




N 


- 86 




N 


- 164 


Student 


































Populrtt ion 


No. 


: 


No 


: 


No 


: 


No. 


: 


No. 


: 




So 


X 




No 


: 


0 


4 


5.0 


12 


8.5 


23 


8.6 


11 


10.6 


4 


7 


7 




8 


1 


11 


6.7 


1-9: 


2 


2.3 


7 


4.9 


14 


5.2 


6 


5.8 


2 


3 


8 




5 


.8 


37 


22.6 


10-19: 


19 


23.8 


47 


33.1 


94 


35.2 


25 


24 .0 


24 


46 


2 


16 


18 


6 


72 


43.9 


20-292 


42 


52.5 


55 


38.7 


114 


42.7 


49 


47 .1 


19 


36 


5 


47 


54 


.7 


38 


23.2 


30-39X 


13 


16.3 


IB 


12.7 


20 


7.5 


10 


9.6 


1 


1 


9 




10 


.5 


6 


3.6 


40-^9: 






1 


0.7 


1 


0.4 


1 


0.9 


1 


1 


9 




1 


.1 






50-59: 






1 


0.7 


1 


0.4 


1 


0.9 


















6o:-up 






1 


0.7 






1 


0.9 


1 


1 


9 




1 


.1 






Totals 


80 


99.9 


142 


100.0 


267 


100.0 


104 


99.8 


52 


99 


9 


S6 


9 9" 


.9 


164 


100.0 



TABLE 64 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCEN^IAGE OF BIOLOGY ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN TtlREE Y£M (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Sou thfiast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Percent of 


N 


- 39 


N 


- 101 


N - 


126 


N 


- 72 




N 


- 59 


N 


- 31 




N 


- 47 




N - 


124 


Student 








































Populat ion 


No 


X 


.No 


: 


No. 


I 


No. 


: 




No 


: 


No. 


X 




No 


: 




No. 


X 


0 


3 


7.7 


9 


8.9 


23 


18.3 


8 


11 


.1 


7 


11.9 


3 


9 


7 


7 


14 


9 


14 


11.3 


1-9Z 


2 


5.1 


4 


4.0 


18 


14.3 


2 


2 


.8 


7 


11.9 














13 


10.5 


10-19Z 


2 


5.1 


20 


19.8 


25 


19.8 


11 


15 


.3 


8 


13.5 


6 


19 


3 


2 


4 


3 


34 


27.4 


20-291 


14 


35.9 


24 


23.8 


32 


25.4 


16 


22 


.2 


19 


32.2 


11 


35 


5 


10 


21 


2 


36 


29.0 


30- j9: 


17 


43.6 


j6 


35.6 


25 


19.8 


24 


33 


.3 


17 


28.8 


8 


25 


8 


22 


46 


8 


23 


18.5 


40-49Z 


1 


2.6 


7 


6.9 


3 


2.4 


9 


12 


.5 


1 


1.7 


2 


6 


5 


3 


6 


4 


2 


1.6 


50:-up 






1 


1.0 






2 


2 


.8 






1 


3 


2 


3 


6 


4 


2 


1.6 


To ta Is 


39 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


126 


100.0 


72 


100 


.0 


59 


100.0 


31 


100 


0 


47 


100 


0 


124 


99.9 
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Earth Science 



Of the sample schools approximately 40 percent offered courses called 
Earth Science. Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools was 
164,548 (Table 65, p. 42), 

Table 66, p. 42, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering Earth Science. From this Table and from Tables 67, 68, 69, 
and 70, pp. 43-44, it is evident that Earth Science courses are offered 
more frequently in grades 7-9. Analyses of questionnaires indicated 
Earth Science was offered most frequently in grade 9. 

TABLE 65 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDEOTS 
IN EARTH SCIENCE BY REGIONS 

Rocky 





New 


England 


MIdcMst 


Great 




Sou c Ilea St 


Plains 




Mountains 


Soiiihwest 


Fa rweat 




Tola 


1 U.. 


) . 


Students 


No, 






fio. 




y^o . 


2 




No. 


Z 




No. 


T 




No. 


X 




Ko 


X 




No. 


2 




No. 


X 




0 


76 




, 7 


221 


46.7 


302 


61 . 


4 


283 


66. 


0 


141 


53. 


1 


50 


49, 


,0 


133 


67 , 


,B 


247 


77. 


3 


1456 


59, 


,9 


99 or loss 


2^ 


18, 


.0 




:'3.6 


90 


IS. 


3 


45 


11 . 


2 


30 


I g . 


5 


21 


20, 




21 


iO, 


.6 


61 


la. 


0 


428 


17. 


,6 


100-199 


23 


16, 






11.6 


55 


U . 




36 


3. 




21 


3 . 




14 


13. 


7 


15 


7 , 


.5 


21 


6. 


2 


240 


9. 


,9 


200-299 


7 


5, 


,0 


Ul 


8.8 


20 


4 . 


1 




5. 


3 


15 


5 . 


3 


10 


9. 


,8 


13 


6, 


.5 


6 


1. 


8 


140 


5. 


,8 


300-399 


3 






Ih 


3.5 


13 


3. 


0 


19 




4 


13 


5 . 


1 


4 


3. 


,9 


11 


3 


.3 


2 


0. 


6 


93 


3, 


,8 


400-^99 








9 


1 . 9 


3 


1 . 


0 


IC 




3 


9 


3 . 


3 


3 


2. 


,9 


2 


1. 


,0 


1 


0. 


3 


39 


1 , 


,6 


500-up 


5 


3, 


.6 




1 .9 


5 


K 


0 








7 




Q 








2 


1 , 


.0 


1 


0. 


3 


35 


1 . 




Toidls 


139 


100, 






99.9 


492 


10 j . 


0 






0~ 




1 . 


0 


102 


59. 


,9 


199 


99, 


,5 


339 


lo:). 


0 


24JL 


100. 








- 63 






253 


s - 


190 




U6 




N 


- 115 




W 


« 32 




N 






N 


- 92 










Total 
Students 


10,064 




41,672 


27, 


5^6 




29, 


272 




26 


1,655 




z 


1,1S8 




.\2,316 




S 


;,795 




16^ 


,5^8 





TABLE 66 



PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING EARTH SCIENCE 



BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

No/ England MldeaaC Cre<iC Lakes Southcasi^ Plairxs Mou:^talns Southwest Farvent 

School 



^ype» Z X Z I X Z 1 X 

7-9 S3 44 37 80 85 68 32 

7-12 61 24 47 60 

9-12 57 64 42 24 27 U 30 

10-12 20 40 25 6 8 13 21 14 




42 



TABLE 67 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF EARTH SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (7-9) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Percuiit 
fopul.it 
0 

l-'n 

20-29:: 
30- 3 y:. 



Of 
1 O'A 



95 



43.2 
9.5 
6.3 
3.2 

36.8 





" 316 


N 


- 63 


No 


54 


46,6 


35 


55.6 


41 


24 


20. 7 


6 


9.5 


9 


2 


1 , V 


1 


1.6 


6 


9 


7, fa 




6.3 


3 


25 


21,5 


16 


25.4 


35 


2 


1. 7 


I 


1 .6 


- x 




ioo.o 


■"'C3'' 


100. 0 ' 





Nu, 



13 

8 



35 

2 

64" 



20. 3 
12.5 
3,1 

6.3 
54 ,7 
\ 1 
IQO.O' 



RcicVy 

Moi.ntaln.s Southwest Karwust 



6 
10 
7 

16 

_ 1 

' 4 O" " 



15.0 
25.0 
17,5 

4U.0 

Y66Vo~ 



No 



12 



32.4 
5.4 
5,4 
5,4 
4S.6 
_ 2_. 7 
' 95.9"' 



99 



68,0 
10.0 
4,0 
2,0 
16,0 



50 100.0 



TABLE 68 

.'REQUENCV OIST»IBUT»» Of PEECE..TACE OF ™,T„ SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOT.E POPULATION I„ SIX .MP a-12y SECONOAPY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Mideast Great Lalces Southeast Plains 



Percent of 
Studcat 


N 


- 69 


N 


- 41 


N 


- 51 


K 


- 12 


Populattoa 


No. 




No. 


X 


No. 


: 


Mo. 


I 


0 

1-93: 

10-19? 

20-29? 

30?-up 

Totals 


27 
17 
21 
4 


39. J 
24.6 
30.4 
3 6 


31 
5 
4 
1 


75.6 
12.2 
9.8 
2.4 


27 
3 

14 
5 
2 


52.9 
5.9 

27.5 
9.8 
3.9 


25 
1 

34 
1 
1 


40.3 
1.6 

54.8 
1.6 




69 


99.9 


41 


100.0 


51 


100.0 


62 


1.6 
99.9 



TABLE 69 

FRFOUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAPp nr r^n.,„ 

ut PERCENIAGE 01- LARTH SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 

TOTAL POPULATION IN FOUR YFAR /"Q i 9 ^ c-^.v, 

^UU.-< YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Southwes t 


Farvest 


Percent of 
Stoc ;nt 


N 


- 80 


N 


- 142 


N 


- 267 


H 


- 104 


N 


- 52 


N 


- 86 


N 


- 164 


Populntton 


No, 


Z 


S'o. 


Z 


No . 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


2 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


0 


34 
22 


42.5 
27.5 


51 
53 


35.9 
37 3 


155 
80 


58.0 
30.0 
9.7 
1.9 
0,4 


79 
15 


76.0 
14.4 
4.8 
3.9 
0.9 


38 


73.1 


74 


86.0 


115 


70.1 


10-193: 


19 


23.7 


21 


14.8 


26 


6 


11. S 


8 


9.3 


43 


26.2 


20-292; 



Totals 


5 


6.3 
100.0 


10 
7 

142 . 


7.0 
4.9 


5 
1 


5 
4 
1 


6 
2 


11.5 
3.9 


3 
1 


3.5 
1.1 


3 
3 


1 .8 
1.8 










99.9 


26? 


100.0 


"104"" 


100.0 


52 


100.0 


86 


99.9 


164 


99.9 



ERIC 
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TABLE 70 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF E.'\RTH SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 


Mideast 


GrcAt 


Ukes 


Southeast 


Plains 




Mountaitis 


Southwest 


Farweot 


^rcent of 


N 


- 39 


N 


- 101 


N - 


126 


N 


- 72 




N 


- 59 




N 


- 31 


N 


- 47 


N 


- 124 


idcnt 






































Populat Ion 


No. 


: 


No. 


1 


No. 


I 


No. 


Z 




No. 


I 




No. 


I 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


0 


31 


79.5 


61 


60.4 


95 


75.4 


68 


94, 


,4 


54 


91, 


,5 


27 


87.1 


37 


78.7 


107 


86.3 


1-9X 


6 


15.4 


27 


26.7 


26 


kO.6 


4 


5, 


,6 


2 


3, 


,4 


3 


9.7 


7 


14.9 


15 


12.1 


10-19Z 


2 


5.1 


8 


7.9 


3 


2.4 








2 


3, 


,4 


1 


3.2 


3 


6.4 


2 


1.6 


20-29X 






3 


3.0 












1 


1, 


,7 














303:-up 






2 


2.0 


2 


1.6 


























Totals 


39 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


126 


100.0 


72 


100, 


-0 


59 


100. 


,0 


31 


100.0 


4V 


100.0 


124 


100.0 



Geology 

Of the sample schools approximately 4 percent offered courses called 
Geology. Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools was 
(Table 71, p. 44). 

Table 72, p. 45, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering Geology. From this Table and from Tables 73, 74, and 75, 
pp. 45-46, it can be seen that Geology is offered most frequently in high 
schools, particularly in grades 10-12. More schools in the western portion 
of the U.S. offer Geology than do other sections of the U.S., though there 
are areas in other sections of the U.S. where Geology is frequently offered. 



TABLE 71 

FREQUENCY HISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN GEOLOGY BY REGIONS 



RocUy 

Nl'v Fnj', land Midi'asc Gre.Tl l.aki->s So^jthcist Plilns Mountains Southeast Farvcst Total U.S. 



Students 


m'O . 








X 




N'o . 












No 






No. 


7. 




No 


2 




No . 


Z 




No. 


1 




0 


134 


90. 




463 


97 . 


.5 


82 


95 . 


,0 


■'.:o 


97 . 


,9 


24 7 




5 


88 


86, 


,2 


184 


92. 


.5 


312 


92. 


Q 


23 'iO 


95. 


.8 


99 or less 


5 


3. 


,6 


6 


1 . 




7 


1. 




5 


1 . 


1 


4 


1 . 


3 


11 


10, 


.3 


10 


5, 


.0 


21 


IS. 


0 


71 


2. 


,9 


100-199 










0. 


,4 


2 


0. 




2 


0. 


3 




0. 


,S 


1 


2 


.0 


1 


0 


.5 


3 


0. 


9 


14 


0. 


,6 


200-2 99 








1 


0. 


,2 


1 


0, 


. 2 














1 


1 , 


.0 


3 


1. 


.5 


1 


0. 


3 


7 


0. 


,3 


300- up 








1 


p. 












0 . 


. 5 


3 


1 . 


2 








1 


0 


.5 






6 


9 


0. 




Tot.jls 


13 y 


IOC, 




/ 3 


' i 00 ' 


. 0 4 


'J 2 


100. 


.0 




100. 


.0 




loo" 


,0 


i.o: 


100 


.0 


199 


lOO, 


.0 


339 


" 99. 


8 


2431 


100. 


,0 


Total 

Students 




134 






1,R20 






689 






1,331 






3,8SS 






917 






1,601 




4 , 


972 




15,349 
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TABLE 72 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING GEOLOGY 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 



School 
Types 

7-12 
9-12 
10-12 



Rocky ' 

New England Hideaat Crent Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farwest 



32 



6 
11 



TABLE 73 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF GEOLOGY ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Mideast 


Great Lakes 


Southeas t 


Plains 




Percent of 


M 


- 69 


N - 41 


ti 


- 51 


N - 62 




Student 
















Populat ion 


No . 


Z 


No. X 


No. 


X 


No. Z 




0 


68 


98.5 


41 100.0 


49 


96.0 


59 95, 


.2 


1-9Z 


1 


1.5 




1 


2.0 






lot- up 








1 


2.0 


3 4, 


.8 


Totals 


69 


100.0 


41 100.0 


51 


100.0 


62 100, 


.0 



TABLE 74 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF GEOLOGY ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN FOUR YE^VR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Kew 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakcu 


Southeas t 


Plains 


Southwest 


Farves t 


Percent of 


N 


- 80 


N 


- 142 


N - 


267 


N - 


104 


N 


- 52 


N 


- 86 


N - 164 


Student 
Population 


No, 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. Z 


0 


79 


98.7 


136 


95.8 


261 


97.8 


103 


99.0 


50 


96.2 


81 


94.2 


154 93.9 


1-9Z 


1 


1.3 


3 


3.5 


6 


2.2 


1 


0.9 






4 


4.7 


10 6.1 


10-19Z 






1 


0.7 










2 


3.8 


1 


1.1 




Totals 


80 


100.0 


142 


100.0 


267 


100.0 


104 


99.9 


52 


100.0 


86 


100.0 


164 100.0 
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TABLE 75 

FRK(,)Lri-:NCY DI.STRLhL'TLUN' OF PLRCKNrACi:: OF OFOLOOY FMROLLMEMTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION i:: THRl'K YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Sew 






Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Pi a i nr. 




Mounta ins 


Southwes t 


Fa rues c 


Percent of 


N 


- 39 


N » 101 


N « 


126 


N - 72 


N 


59 




N - 


31 


N 


- 47 


N - 124 


StutU-nt 






























Popular Ion 


No. 




No. : 


No . 




No . I 


No . 






No. 


X 


No , 


X 


No. X 


0 


37 


9U.9 


98 97.0 


124 


98. i 


68 94. A 


57 


96 


.6 


21 


67.7 


U2 


89.4 


113 91.1 


1-9: 


2 


5.1 


3 3.0 


1 


0.8 


A 5.6 




3 




9 


29.0 


5 


10.6 


9 7.3 


i^OZ-_up_ 








1 


0.8 










1 


3.2 






2 1.6 


Totals 


~ 39' 


"TooTo'^ 


To'i iGoTo'^ 


"126"^ 


TooVb 


72 iOG.O 


59 


~roo"i 


"o" 


' ~2 l 


99.9 




"Too'.o"" 


12i 100.0 



Chemistry 

Of tiie sample schools, approximately 69 percent offered Chemistry courses, 
Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools was 214,824 (Table 76, 
p. 46) . 

Table 77, p. 47, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering Chemistry, From this Table and from Tables 78, 79, and 80, 
pp, 47-48, it is obvious that Chemistry is offered most frequently in high 
schools. The data from the Tables and an examination of questionnaires 
indicated that approximately 90 percent of the high schools offered Chemistry, 
most frequently at grade 11. 



TABLE 76 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN CHEMISTRY BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 77 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING CHEMISTRY 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 78 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF CHEMISTRY ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Mideast 
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TABLE 79 

FI^QUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF CH1->IISTRY ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN FOUR YEi\R (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 80 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGl:: OF CHEMISTRY ENROLLMENTS 
OF TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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Physics 

Of the sample schools, approximately 66 percent offered courses in 

Physics. Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools was 90,795 
(Table 81, p. 48). 

Table 82, p. 49, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering Physics, From this Table and from Tables 83, 84, and 85, 
pp, 49-50, it is obvious that Physics is offered most frequently in high 
schools. The data from the Tables and an examination of questionnaires 
indicated that approximately 35 percent of the high schools offered Physics, 
most frequently at grade 12. 



TABLE 81 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN PHYSICS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 82 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING PHYSICS 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 83 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF PHYSICS ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 84 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF PHYSICS ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 85 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF PHYSICS ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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Honors Prog rams 

Of the sample schools, approximately 6 percent offered courses as 
Honors Programs. Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools was 
10,070 (Table 86, p. 50). 

Table 87, p. 51, presents data regarding percentages of types of schools 
offering Honors Programs. From this Table and from Tables 88, 89, 90 and 
91, pp. 51-52, it can be seen that Honors Programs are available in all types 
of secondary schools. The programs are offered at all grade levels for 
students with interest and ability in science. Such courses are most 
frequently offered in larger schools, though some small schools do offer 
such courses too. 



TABLE 86 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 



IN HONORS PROGRAMS IN SCIENCE BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 87 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING HONORS 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 88 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF HONORS SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (7-9) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 89 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF HONORS SCIENCE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPUUVTION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 90 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF HONORS ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 91 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCEwTAGE OF HONORS PZNROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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Advanced Biology 



Of the sample schools, approximately 31 percent offered a course in 
Advanced Biology, Approximate total enrollment iu the sample schools was 
27,753 (Table 92, p. 53). 

Table 93, p. 53, presents data regarding percentages of types of schools 
offering Advanced Biology. From this Table and Tables 94, 95, and 9b, 
p. 54, it can be seen that this course is most frequently offered in high 
schools. Other analyses indicate it is offered most frequently in larger 
schools. The Advanced Biology course was usually offered for students in 
grades 11 and 12 who had already completed one year of Biology. Many 
schools had other requirements including completion of Chemistry, a grade of 
B or better in Biology, etc. 



TABLE 92 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN ADVANCED BIOLOGY BY REGIONS 
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*.^/UiLE 93 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING -fVDVANCED BIOLOGY 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 94 

FREQUENCY D LSTRLBUT ION OF PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCED BIOLOGY ENROLLMENTS OF 
I'OTAL POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Mideast 


Great 


l.aWeij 


Southoas t 


Pla 


ins 




Percent of 


N 


- e^j 


N « 




^; 


- 51 


N - 


62 




Stu<k>nL 




















Po[.tul.ition 


N'o . 


1 


No. 




No. 


: 


No. 


X 




0 


51 


73.9 


21 


51.2 




86.3 


45 


72, 


,6 




18 


26.1 


20 


48.8 




13.7 


16 


25, 


,8 


10- m 














1 


1, 


,6 


Totals 


69 


100.0 




100.0 


51 


100.0 


62 


100, 


.0 



TABLE 9 5 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF AUV^VNCED BIOLOGY ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOT.-\L POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New 


Enp^l and 


MI delist 


Great 


Lnkes 




tllcMSt 


Plaliu; 


Southui't 


It 


Far-vest 


Percent of 




- 80 


N 


- 142 




267 




» 104 


N 


" 52 


N - 


86 




N 


" 164 


Student 
































Popiil nt ion 


No . 




No. 




No. 




No. 


I 


So . 


: 


No. 






No . 


X 


0 


38 


47.5 


78 


54.9 


154 


57.7 


75 


72.1 


37 


71.2 


54 


62, 


,8 


113 


68.9 


i-n 


42 


52. 5 


63 


44.4 


110 


41.2 


28 


26.9 


14 


26.9 


30 


34, 


,9 


49 


29.9 


10-19% 










3 


1.1 


1 


0.9 


1 


1.9 


1 


1 , 


, 1 


2 


1.2 


2p_-29j; 






1^ 


0.7 














1 


1, 


.1 






ToLnls 




^Y'ooTo^" 


142 


100. ) 


267 


100.0 


104 


99.9 


52 


100.0 


86 


99, 


.9 


164 


100.0 



TABLE 9 6 

FREl^UENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAc;E OF rVDVANCED BIOLOGY ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great Lakes 


Southeas t 


Plains 




Rocky 
Mountai ns 


Soiithues t 


Farwest 


Percent of 

Student 




- 39 


N 


- 101 


N « 126 


S - 72 


N - 59 




N - 31 


N - 47 


N 


- 124 


Populat Ion 


No , 




No. 


X 


No. X 


So. X 


No. Z 




No. 2 


No . Z 


No. 


Z 


0 

1-9X 

.10.-1_9.^ 


16 
22 
1 


41.0 
56.4 
2.6 


47 
53 
1 


46.5 
52.5 
1.0 


77 61.1 
49 38.9 


43 59.7 
28 38.9 
1 1.4 


37 62 
22 37 


.7 
. 3 


16 51.6 
14 45 .2 
1 3.2 


24 51.1 
23 48.9 


75 
47 
2 


60.5 
37.9 
1.6 


Totnlo 


^"39 


looVo' ' 


101 


100 .0 


L 26 100.0 


7"2~ 100. 0 

54 


3T~Too" 


To' 


31 100.0 


47 100.0 


124 


100.0 
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Advanced Chemistry 



Of the sample schools, approximately 17 percent offered a course in 
Advanced CheTnistry. Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools was 
8,590 (Table 97, p. 55), 

Table 98, p. 55, presents data regarding percentages of types of schools 
offering Advanced Chemistry. From this Table and TabJ.es 99, 100, and 101, 
pp. 56, it can be seen that this course is offered in high schools. Other 
analyses indicate it is offered most frequently in Jarge schools. The 
Advanced Chemistry course was usually offered for students in grades 11 and 
12 vho had already completed one year of Chemistry, The number of schools 
offering Advanced Chemistry was considerably less than Advanced Biology. 
The number of students enrolled during a year also was smaller than enroll- 
ments in Advanced Biology < 

TABLE 97 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN ADVANCED CtlKMISTRY BY REGIONS 





Mev 






1 MLlIcis: 




Cirf^aC Lakes 




ri. litis 




MounLaii'.ij 


5oi) 






Toc.U U.S. 


Student 


No. 












So . X 


So . 






No . 


X 


So . 


I 




So. : 


So. I 


Ftirol Lr.fti: 


































0 


106 


76. 




376 75. 




H 0 3 ; > . 9 


1-9 2 ^1-3 


1 2 i^ 


5 7 




a 6 


06.0 


161 


.SO 


.9 


315 Sfi . 0 


2063 82.9 


99 or less 


33 


23. 


■; 


20. 


, s 






29 


11 . 


3 


U 


14 .0 


37 


is , 




.'O 12.0 


41? 16.8 


IOC-'.:? 
















1 










1 


r , 






7 _C . 3 


Tot. lis 






0 


100. 


0 








"Too'. 


0* 


"Too" 


IGO. 0 




lOU , 




'S-j6 ICO.O 








- 33 




N " 9 9 




N 123 


N - " 


N 


- 3: 








N 


- 38 




N - A3 




Total 




































Stgdcntfi 




i69 




1 .S60 






7d7 




a 96 






210 




750 




834 


8,590 



TrVBLE 9 8 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING ADVANCED CHEMISTRY 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 





iicj England 


Mideast 


Gro<it Lakes 


Sou thieast 


P 1 n i rui 


School 












Typco 


Z 


Z 


Z 


Z 


Z 


7-12 




9 


12 




8 


9-12 


16 


23 


25 


89 


13 


10-12 


28 


34 


31 


19 


20 



Rocky 
Mountains 



32 



Sou thwest 
I 



17 
30 



X 



7 
18 



55 



TABLE 99 

FRb:{)i;i':Nr.Y distri :arrioN of pkrckn'L'age of advanced chemistry enrollments of 

TOTAL POPULATION IN S LX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Hldeaat Great Lake« SouthunsL Plains 



Per - eat of 


N 


- 69 


N 


- Al 


ti 


- 51 


N 


- 62 




Student 




















?opulat. ion 


No, 


X 


No . 


X 


No. 


: 


No. 






0 


63 


91.3 


36 


87.8 


^9 


96.1 


57 


91, 


,9 




6 


8.7 


5 


12.2 


-) 


3.9 


4 


6, 


.5 
















1 


I, 


.6 


Totals 


69 


100. 0 


41 


100. 0 


51 


100.0 


62 


100. 


.0 



TABLE 100 

FREgiJEWCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTACE OF ADVANCED CHEMISTRY ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New England 


Hldeast 


Krcat 


Lakes 


Sou theae. t 


Plains 




Southwest 


Farwoat 


Percent of 


M 


- 80 


S 


- 1^2 


N « 


267 


N 


- 10^ 


N - 


32 




N 


- 86 


K - M 


Student 
I'opultit Ion 


Mo. 




No. 




So. 


I 


So. 




No. 






So. 


Z 


Mo. X 


0 


67 


83.7 


109 


76.8 


201 


75.3 


93 




h5 


86, 


.5 


71 


82.6 


153 93.3 


1-92 


13 


16. 3 


33 


23.2 


66 


2i* . 7 


11 


10.6 


6 


11 


.5 


15 


17,4 


11 5.7 


10-19X 


















I 


1, 


.9 








Totals 


80 


100.0 


U2 


100.0 


267 


100.0 


10^ 


100.0 


52 


99, 


.9 


86 


100.0 


164 100.0 



TABLE 101 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE UF ADVANCED CHEMISTRY ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCIIOULS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 







England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


I'lalns 




Mountains 


Southwes t 


Farwcst 


Percent of 


M 


" 39 


N 


- 101 


N - 


126 


N 


- 72 


N - 


59 




N 


- 31 


N 


- 47 


N 


o 124 


Student 




































Population 


No . 


1 


No , 




Mo . 


X 


No. 




No, 


I 




No. 


X 


No, 


Z 


No. 


X 


0 


28 


71.8 


67 


66.3 


37 


69.0 


58 


80.6 


47 


79. 


7 


21 


67.7 


33 


70.2 


102 


82.3 




11 


28.2 


33 


32.7 


38 


30.2 


14 


19. H 


12 


20. 


3 


10 


32.3 


14 


29.6 


22 


17.7 


10-197. 






1 


1.0 




0.3 
























Totalfi 


39 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


12o 


100. 0 


7 2 


100.0 


59 


ro. 


0 


31 


JOO.O 


4 7 


iOO.O 


124 


100.0 
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Advanced Physics 

Of the sample schools, approximately 7 percent offered a course in 
Advanced Physics. Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools was 
3,355 (Table 102, p. 57)* 

Table 103, p. 57, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering Advanced Physics. From this Table and from Tables 104,105, 
and 106, pp. 58, it can be seen that this course is offered in high schools. 
Other analyses indicate it is offered inost frequently in large schools. The 
Advanced Physics course is usually offered in grade 12 for students who had 
completed one year of Physics or Physical Science. The number of schools 
offering Advanced Physics is considerably less than those offering Advanced 
Biology and Advanced Chemistry. Advanced Physics classes also tend to be 
smaller than the other types of advanced science courses. 



TABLE 102 
FREQUEl^CY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN ADVANCED PHYSICS BY REGIONS 



Sc-v Ei-.i'.Ui'iJ Crt-.n L.ikns f.out tiL-.t *> !: Tlalns Mou:i:.aius Scut Tacvost Total U.S. 

P C u d t: :i t 

0 122 ^7 \2''- 90.1 91. S ^'\2 0 VS.; 9^ 93.0 IB-* 92 .b 3-'*^ 96.1 93.1 

'j') or ]*;t^r: 17 ]2.? -.V 9.9 17 , U 8 j . I 5 'j . 0 U 7. J 1h j.9 166 6.7 

IOC -up \ _ ^ _ ^ 



Tot,, t 



321 



693 



37 3 



7^ 



372 



School 
Types 



T.U5LE 103 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOES OFFERING /VDVANCED PHYSICS 
liY SCHOOE TYPES BY REGIONS 



New Knfl.ind HldeajiC Grcn l,*V<es So^nhoant Plaint Mountain^} SouthvosL Farvest 



X % X Z X X ^ 

7-12 3 5 2 2 7 2 

9-12 13 10 & 3 2 I I 

iO-12 13 18 11 6 9 13 9 2 
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TABLE 104 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCED PHYSICS ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Percent of 


N 


» 69 


N " 




N 


- 51 


N - 62 


S Ludent 
















Population 


No . 


X 


No . 


: 


No. 


I 


No . I 


0 


67 


97.1 


39 


95.1 


50 


98.0 


61 98. A 


1-9Z 


2 


2.9 


2 




1 


2.0 


1 1.6 


T^u cals 


69 


100.0 


41 


100.0 


51 


100.0 


62 100.0 



TABLE 105 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCED PHYSICS ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATIOiN IN FOUR YE.AR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Southwest 


Farvest 


Percent of 




- 80 


N 


- U2 


M - 


267 


N 


•= 104 


N 


- 52 


N ' 


- 86 


N 


- UU 


Student 






























Popnlnt Ion 


tio . 


: 


No. 


: 


No . 




No . 


X 


No , 


: 


No . 


Z 


No, 




0 


74 


82.5 


128 


90.1 


232 


94 .A 


101 


97.1 


51 


98.1 


80 


93.0 


160 


97.6 


1-9X 


6 


17.5 


14 


9.9 


1 5 


5.6 


3 


2,9 


1 


1.9 


6 


7.0 


4 


2.4 


Totals 


80 


100.0 


142 


100.0 




100.0 


104 


100.0 


52 


100.0 


86 


100.0 


164 


100.0 



TABLE 106 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCED PHYSICS 
ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS REGIONS 



Rocky 

Percent of j,-<_.y England Mldtsast Great Lakes Soijcher^st Plainn Mountains Southwest FarvcBt 

Student 



Populat Ion 


No. 


y 


No. 


X 


.S'o. 


2 






2 




No. 






No. 




No. 




No. 


0 


34 


87.2 


83 


82.2 


112 


88. 


9 


68 


94. 


,4 


54 


91, 


.5 


27 


87.1 


43 


91.5 


121 




5 


12.8 


18 


17.? 


13 


10 . 


3 


A 


5. 


, 6 


5 


8, 


.5 


4 


12.9 


4 


8.5 


3 


10-192 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0 . 


S 


0 


0, 


.0 


0 


0, 


.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


Total 


39 


100.0 


10 L 


100.0 


126 


100 . 


0 


72 


100, 


.0 


59 


100, 


.0 


31 


100.0 


47 


100.0 


124 



ERIC 
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Science Course Improvement Projects 



Enrollments in science course improvement projects are presented and 
lii'ed by project. Information regarding the number of schools that did 
or did not use the materials in their school curriculum and the percentage 
of their students who were enrolled in a course using the materials during the 
1970-71 school year are given. 



Introductory Physical Science 



Of the sample schools, approximately 31 percent of the schools offered 
Introductory Physical Science. Approximate total enrollment in the sample 
schools was S'^^ , 500 (Table 107, p* 59). 

Table 108, p. 60, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering Introductory Physical Science by regions. From, this Table 
and from Tables 109, 110 » 111, and 112 , pp . 60-61 , and from an examination of 
questionnaires, IPS was offered m.ost frequently in grades 8, 9, and 10. 
While distribution varied in different areas of the country, junior high 
schools offered IPS more frequently than did other types of schools. IPS 
was also taught more frequently in large schools. 



TABLE 10 7 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF INTRODUCTORY 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE (IPS) ENROLLMENTS BY RF^-IONS 



99 cr Ic^-. 

AO' -i?-r 

Vc C a 1 s 



To:.il 



Midcasc Gro::i. 






















So . : So . 


: No . *: 


No . 








No . 




No . : 


No . 


X 














50 






1 0-^4 


6^.. 3 












13.6 


5 


6 . S 


3? 13.9 


192 


12.6 


13 - . r ' 












li 




7.1 


1^5 


c . 2 












9.1 


3 




6 2.1 


70 


4.6 








i .6 




G. 1 


5 


b.r 


U 1.4 


is 


3.2 


: d.r 








\ 


1.3 


1 


1 . ^ 




20 


1.3 






I 2 






1 


1 . '* 




9 


0,6 














3 






9 


0.6 












10 J.. J 




99 . 9 




151b 


99.9 




J 1 1 . 6 1 S 


U . 




4 


,571 




.607 


9,533 


84 


,490 
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TABLE 108 
PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING IPS 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 



School 
Types 

7-9 
7-12 
9-12 
10-12 



Nov England 
1 



3 



17 
13 
13 
1 



Cre.it Lakes 



43 
10 
24 
9 



23 
14 



56 
29 
17 
8 



Rocky 
Mountains 



X 

50 



Southwest 

I 

l** 

15 
2 



Farweot 
X 

26 

25 
11 



TABLE 109 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF IPS ENROLLMENTS OF TOT^VL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (7-9) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farwest 



Percent of 


N 


- 116 


N 


- 63 


N 


- 95 




N 


- 64 


N 


- 40 


N 


- 37 




N 


- 50 


Student 


































Population 


No. 


X 


No. 




So. 






No . 


: 


No, 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 


0 


96 


82.7 


36 


57.1 


73 


76, 


,3 


28 


43.8 


20 


50.0 


30 


81, 


,1 


37 


74 .0 


1-9: 


6 


5 . 2 


12 


19.0 


10 


10, 


.5 


2 


3.1 


6 


15.0 


1 


2, 


.7 


1 


2.0 


10-19: 


3 


2.6 


8 


12.7 


7 


7, 


.A 


3 


4.7 




5.0 


1 


2, 


.7 


1 


2.0 


20-29: 


3 


2.6 


2 


3.2 


5 


5. 


.3 


7 


10.9 


2 


5.0 


2 


5, 


,4 


2 


4 .0 


30-39: 


6 


5.2 


5 


7.9 








23 


35.9 


10 


25.0 


3 


8, 


,1 


9 


18.0 


4o:-up 


2 


1.7 












]_ 


1.6 
















Totals 


116 


100.0 


63 


99.9 


95 


100, 


.0 




100.0 


40 


100.0 


37 


100, 


.0 


50 


100.0 



TABLE 110 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF IPS ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeas t 


Plains 


iPercent of 


N 


- 69 




41 


N 


- 51 




- 62 


S tudtiiit 


















"^opuLition 


.Vo. 




?fo. 




No. 




No. 


: 


0 


60 


87.0 


37 


90.2 


50 


98.0 


44 


71.0 


1-9: 


5 


7.2 


1 


2.4 


1 


2.0 


2 


3.2 


10-19: 


4 


5.8 


3 


7.3 






12 


19.3 


20%- up 














4 


6.5 


Totals 


69 


100.0 


41 


99.9 


51 


100.0 


62 


100.0 
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TABLE 111 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF IPS ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



New Fn^l.-ind Mi.U-n'.L Grt:at L.ikes Southeast 1'la.lns Southwest Karvent 



I'ercpnt of N - BO N ^ 1^2 S " ?67 N "10^ N " 32 

StuJei^L 

l-opuLaiuu No. ^ No. No. No, X No . X 

0 

1-9'. 

ID- L>U 
20-29 '4 
30 •:--.!_[) 



A7 


38.7 


121 


63. 


,2 


203 


76 


.0 


U9 


83. 


,6 


^3 


82, 


, 7 


15 


18.7 


9 


6, 


, 3 


30 


11 




6 


5, 


,8 


2 


3. 


.9 


12 


13.0 




■v ^ 


,8 


20 


7 


.3 




1 , 


,9 


1 


1. 


.9 


3 


6.3 


7 




.9 


13 




.9 


3 


, 


.8 


6 


11 


.3 


I 


1 . 3 


_ 1__ 


0, 


. 7 


1 


0 






1 


.9 








£0 


LCO.O" 


2 


99' 


.? 


26'? 








lob" 


^0 


~T2" 


"Too 





N 


- 86 




16m 


No. 




No . 


X 


73 


8;. 8 


123 






7 


27 


16.3 




i.7 


9 


3.3 




U.l 


U 




1 




1 






lo'cVo 


16i 


'ido.O 



T/VBLE 112 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCEyPAGE OF IPS ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Nev England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Soucheaa t 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farveat 


Percent o f 
Student 


N - 


39 


N* - 


101 


N - 


126 


N - 72 


N " 


59 




- 31 


N - 




S - 124 


Population 


No. 


: 


No. 




No. 


X 


No. Z 


No. 




So 


2 


No . 


2 


No. 2 


0 


38 


97.4 


100 


S<3 .0 


115 


91.3 


66 91.6 


34 


91.5 


30 


96.8 


46 


97.9 


111 39.5 


1-9Z 


1 


2.6 


1 


1.0 


9 


7.1 


6 8.3 




6.8 






1 


2.1 


12 9.7 


10-19:1 










2 


1.6 




1 


1.7 


1 


3,2 






1 0.8 



Totals 39 100.0 101 lOQ.O 126 100.0 72 99.9 59 100.0 31 100.0 47 100.0 124 100.0 
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Earth Science Curriculum Project (ESCP) 



^ Of the sample schools, approximately 19 percent of the schools taught 
ESCP courses. Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools was 41 900 
(Table 113, p. 62) . 

Table 114, p. 62, presents data regarding percentages of tvpes of schools 
orfering ESCP by regions. From this Table and from Tables 115, 116, 117, and 
118, pp. 63-64, and from examinations of questionnaires, ESCP was offered 
most frequently in grade 9 and next most frequ.-tly in grades 8 and 10. 
Comments _ from respondents indicated that a large ^.umber of schools were 
considering the course especially for the ninth grade for the 1971-72 
school year. 



TABLE 113 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF EARTH SCIENCE 
CURRICULLf>i P[{OJECT (ESCP) ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE iiA 

PERCKNTAGl- OF SCIIOOLS DFFKRIXG ESCP 
BY SCHOOL TYPFS BY RFC IONS 
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TABLE 115 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PE K.CENTAG1:: OF ESCP ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (7-9) JUfJIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE ii6 

FRKOUKNCY DISTRlBUriON OF PERCENTAGE OF ESCP ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 117 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENIAGE OF ESCP ENROLLMCs^TS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 118 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF ESCP ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS Green ) 

Of the sample schools, approximately 27 percent of the schools taught 
BSCS Green Biology. Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools 
was 85,400 (Table 119, p. 64). 

Table 120, p, 63, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering BSCS Green Biology by regions. From this Table, rrom 
Tables 121, 122, axid 123 , pp . ^5-66, and from analyses of questionnaires it 
can be determined that BSCS Green Biology was offered primarily in high 
schools and at the tenth grade level. BSCS Green was offered more fre- 
quently than BSCS Blue in all regions except the New England region. 
Size of school was not related to BSCS Green being offered. Location of 
school (urban vs. rural) also was not strongly related to whether BSCS 
Green Biology was offered, 

TABLE 119 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE CURRICULUM STUDY (BSCS) 
GREEN VERSION ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 120 

PERCENTAGE OF SCM00LS-^7:^EEERI HSCS (;i;EEN 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 



Korky 

Nfv ?:ui',land Mldf.ist Gr.-at. !..iV.os SouCT.T/.'iSC JM.iins Mount aina Southwest Farwest 



7_l-> :0 7 18 16 

9- 12 17 21 1 7 23 21 5 29 

10-12 U 21 1^ K 32 43 15 42 



TABLE 121 

ERE(^UENGY iJISTRLBETlUN OF PERCENTAGE OF BSCS GREEN ENROLEMEN IS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCllOGLS BY RE(;i:ONS 
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TABLE 122 

FRE()UENGY D I.STR1BUT10N OF PERCENTAGE OF BSCS GREEN ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 123 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF BSCS GREEN ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIOxNS 
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Biological Sciences Curricu lum Study (BSCS Blue) 

Of the sample schools, approximately 20 percent of the schools taught 
BSCS Blue Biology. Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools 
was 60,210 (Table 124, p. 66)- 

Table 125, p. 67 > presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering BSCS Blue Biology by regions. From this Table and from 
Tables 126, 127, and 128 , pp .67-68, and from analyses of questionnaires it 
is obvious that ^SCS Blue Biology is offered primarily in high schools and 
at grade 10. BSCS Blue Biology was offered more frequently in large schools 
than small. It was also offered more frequently in urban than rural schools, 
It was also offered more frequently in the New England region of the U.S. 
as compared to other regions* 

TABLE 124 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF BIOLOGIC/J. SCIENCE 
CURRICULU;-! STUDY (BSCS) BLUE VERSION ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 125 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING BSCS BLUE 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Now England Mideast Great Lakes Southenst Plains Mountains Southwer.t Parwest 

School _ ^ 

Typ.B Z I X I X X I I t 

7-12 14 5 2 3 n ■y^ 

9-12 31 U U 5 . I l\ 

10-12 26 15 18 18 25 16 6 23 



TABLE 12 6 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF BSCS BLUE ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 127 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF BSCS BLUE ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 12 8 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF BSCS BLUE ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SEv''l iOARY SCHOOLS BY RIlGIONS 
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Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS Yellow ) 

Of the sample schools, approximately 27 percent of the schools taught 
BSCS Yellow Biology. Approximate total enrollment in the sample schools 
was 84,600 (Table 129, p. 68). 

Table 130, p. 69> presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering BSCS Yellow Biology by regions. From this Table, from 
Tables 131, 132, and 133, pp. 69-70, and from analyses of questionnaires it can 
be established that BSCS Yellow Biology was taught primarily in high schools. 
Use of BSCS Yellow was at about the same level as BSCS Green though regions 
where BSCS Yellow was being used differed. BSCS Yellow was used more 
heavily in the New England region than in other regions. Use was lowest 
in the Plains, Rocky Mountains and the Southeast. There was little 
relationship of BSCS Yellow to size of school or location of school 
(urban; rural) . 

TABLE 129 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF BIOLOGIC^VL SCIENCE CURRICULUM 
STUDY (BSCS) YELLOW VERSION ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 
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,8 


53 


72 . 


,6 


202 


71. 


9 


1105 


72.8 


99 or leas 


29 


26. 


1 


32 


12. 


2 


34 


8,4 


20 


11. 


,9 


7 


4 . 


,6 


6 


9. 


,1 


8 


11 . 


.0 


27 


9. 




163 


10,7 


lOO-lOO 


12 


10. 


,8 


23 


8. 


7 


c9 


7. •. 


12 


7, 


, 1 


8 


5. 


, 3 


2 


3. 


,0 


5 


6. 


,8 


22 


7 . 


a 


113 


7 ,4 


200-299 


7 


6, 


, 3 


8 


3, 


0 


12 


3.0 




1, 


,8 


4 


2. 


,6 


2 




,0 


1 


1. 


,4 


12 


4, 


3 


49 


3.2 


300-399 


2 


L, 


,8 


9 


3. 


4 


20 


5.0 


1 


0. 


,6 


2 


1 . 


,3 


1 


1, 




1 


1. 


,4 


9 


3, 


2 


45 


3,0 


400-up 


1 


0. 


.9 


3 


1 . 


1 


18 


4 . 4 


3 


1 




1 


0, 


, 7 


3 




,5 


5 




,3 


9 


3. 


2 


43 


2.3 


Totals 


111 


100 


.0 


263 


99. 


9 


404 


100,0 


163 


IOC . 


,0 


132 


100. 


,0 


66 


99, 


. 9 


73 


iOO, 


,0 


231 


100. 


0 


1518 


99,9 




N 


- 31 




N - 


75 




N - 


113 


N - 


39 




N 


- 22 




N 


- 14 






20 




N 


- 79 








Total 




















































Students 




6,500 




11,069 




25,725 


6, 


507 




11.163 






2,869 




4, 


218 




16,547 




84,598 



68 

ERIC 



TABLE 130 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE CURRICULIIM STUDY YELLOW 

BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Nev Englsnd HlOcJiiSt Great Lakes SouCh«aot Plaiao Mountains SouChvcac Farveat 

School 

Types 2XZZi:xZ 
7-12 13.0 12.2 9,8 12 9 

9- 12 37.5 21.1 22.5 11.5 3.8 U.O 20.7 

10- 12 Al.O 23.8 2^.6 18.1 17.0 29.0 10.6 31.5 



TABLE 131 

FREQUENCY DISTRIl^UTION OF PERCENTAGE OF BSCS YELLOW ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plaittii 


Percent of 




- 69 


N - 


Al 


N 


- 51 




- 62 


Student 


















Popu 1 .it ton 


No . 


2 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


: 


0 


60 


87.0 


36 


87. S 


46 


90.2 


54 


87.1 


l-9t 


6 


8.7 


3 


7.3 


2 


3.9 


2 


3.2 


10-19: 


3 


i.3 


2 


A. 9 


3 


5.9 


4 


6.5 


20X-U2 














2 


3.2 


To t a Is 


69 


100.0 


41 


100.0 


51 


100.0 


62 


100.0 



TABLE 132 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF BSCS YELLOW ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULAflON IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Nov 


Kngland 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeas t 


Plains 




Southvest 


Farwes C 


Percent of 
































Student 


N 


- 80 


N 


- 142 


N - 


267 




- 104 


H 


- 51 




N 


- 86 


S 


- 164 


Population 


































No . 


X 


No. 




No . 




No. 




No. 


I 




No. 




No. 


: 


0 


50 


62.5 


112 


78.9 


207 


7/. 5 


92 


88.5 


50 


96 , 


.2 


74 


86.0 


130 


79.3 


1-9X 


24 


30.0 


12 


8.4 


19 


7.1 


10 


9.6 


2 


3, 


,8 


6 


7.0 


20 


12.2 


10-19: 


4 


5.0 


16 


11.3 


30 


11.2 














2.3 


8 


4.9 


20-29: 


2 


2.5 


1 


O."' 


10 


3.7 


2 


1.9 








4 


4.7 


4 


2.4 


3o:j-_up_ 






1 


0.7 


1 


0.4 
















2 


1.2 


Tot a la 


~b6 


100.0 


14 2 


100. 0 


26? 


99.9 


104 


100.0 


52 


100, 


.0 


86 


100.0 


164 


100.0 



69 



TABLE 133 

FRLa)UK:\CY uLSTRuarr LoN OF pi-:RCE:s'rAc;i: of bscs yellow enrollments of total 

P(M.^ULATLON IN rHKEE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY RECIONS 



Rocky 





New 


K-.ii;] and 


Mid 


east. 


Craal 


Lakes 


Southcas t. 


Pla In.s 




Mountain;; 


Southwest: 


Farves C 


'erccnt of 


N 


- J9 


N - 


101 




126 




- 72 




N 


" 59 




^^ 


- 31 


N 


- A? 




N 


- 12/. 


itiJtient 








































'opulatlon 


So, 




So. 




N'o . 




No. 


» 




No. 


1 




No . 




No. 


X 




No 




0 


23 


59.0 


77 


76.2 


95 




59 


81 , 


,9 


^9 


B3, 


.0 


22 


7K0 




89. 




85 


68.5 


1-9; 


7 


17 .9 


12 


11.9 


\U 


11.1 


9 


12, 


.5 








2 




1 




,1 


15 


12.1 


10-19% 


S 


20.5 


10 


9.9 


7 


5.5 




2, 


,8 


6 


10, 


.2 


3 


9.7 


1 


2. 


,1 


U 


11.3 


20-29i 


1 


2.6 


1 


1.0 


7 


5.5 


1 


1 


.U 


2 


3 


. A 


1 


3.2 


1 




.1 


6 


4.8 








1 


l.C 


3 




1 


1 . 


,u 


1 


1 


.7 


3 


9.7 






. 3 


3 


2.4 


_^.0VU£ 

Totals 




















1 


1 


.7 












1 


0.8 


__. 


'TobTo" 


101 


100.0 


126 


99.9 


72 


100 


.0 


59 


100 


.0 


31 


100.0 


1*1 


100, 


.0 


124 


9"9 .9 



Chemical Education Materials Study (CHEMS) 

Of the sample schools, approximately 34 percent of the schools taught 
CHEMS* Total enrollment in the sample schools was 58,627 (Table 134, p. 70) • 

Table 135, p. 71, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering CHEMS by regions. From this Table and from Tables 136, 
137, and 138, pp. 71, and from analyses of questionnaires, it can be seen 
that CHEMS was taught primarily in high school at grades 11 and 12* The 
percentage of schools using CHEMS was highest in New England and in the 
Farwest regions. Use of CHEMS far exceeded use of CBA in all areas. 



TABLE 134 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF CHE.MICAL EDUCATION :-L\TERi;vLS 
STUDY (CHEMS) ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Hew England Mideast Great Ukes Southeast Pliilna Mouotalna Southwest Farveat Total U.S. 



Studeata 




















No. 






Per School 


No. 






No, 


Z 




No. 


Z 








0 


54 


4a. 


6 


188 


71. 


4 


290 


71 , 


.3 


131 


73, 


,0 


99 or lees 


40 


36. 


0 


49 


18. 


6 


45 


11. 


1 


19 


11 , 


.3 


100-199 


9 


8. 


,1 


16 


6, 


,1 


44 


10, 


.9 


10 


5, 


.9 


200-299 


6 


5, 


,4 


7 


2, 


.7 


20 


5, 


.0 




2, 


.4 


300-399 


I 


0, 


.9 


2 


0, 


.8 


5 


1, 


.2 


3 


1, 


.8 


400-up 


1 


0, 


.9 


1 


0. 


.4 








1 


0, 


. ( 


ToCaIo 


ill 


99, 


.9 


263 


100, 


.0 


404 


100, 


.0 


163 


100, 


.0 



No. 


Z 


No . 


¥ 




So . 






Mo. 


I 




No. 


Z 




100 


65.8 


49 


74 


.2 


53 


72 


.6 


142 


50, 


.5 


100? 


66. 


,3 


32 


21.0 


11 


16 


.7 


10 


13 


.7 


70 


24. 


,9 


276 


18. 




14 


9.2 


4 


6 


.1 


3 


6 


.3 


53 


18, 


.9 


155 


10, 


.2 


3 


2 .0 


2 


3 


.0 


2 


2 


.7 


14 


5, 


.0 


58 


3. 


,8 












2 


2 


.7 


T 


0, 


.7 


15 


1. 


,0 




2.0 








1 


I 


.4 








7 


0, 


.5 


152 


100.0 


60 


100 


.0 


73 


99 


.9 


281 


100, 


.0 


1518 


100, 


.0 



37 



- 75 N - U''- S - 37 N ' 52 U - 17 H - 20 N - 139 



Total 

Studevil:, 5,477 7 ,576 15, 366 4,965 5,707 1 ,J75 2,606 15,555 58,627 



70 



TA}3LE 135 





PERCEiNTACE OF 


SCHOOLS 


OF'FERIlnG 


CHEMS BY 


SCHOOL 


TYPES BY 


REGIONS 
















Rocky 








New Enghind 


Mldeaat 


Great Lakes 


SouChcaA t 


Plains 


Moun Ca Ino 


Souchweot 


Forwes t 


School 


















Tyi">e3 


: 


« 


X 


X 


Z 


X 


X 


X 


7-12 




1K6 




5.9 


U.5 








9-12 


Al. 3 


21.1 


26.6 


6. 7 


23.0 




12.7 


44. 5 


10-12 


38. i* 


2a. 7 


30.9 


27,8 


i9. 1 


32. 3 


U.9 


50.0 



TABLE 136 

FREQUE.^CY DLSTRrUUTlON OF PERCENTAGE OF ClIEMS ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





Mideast 


Great. 


Lakea 


Sou theact 


Plains 




PeruL-nt of 


N 


- 69 


N - 




N 


- 51 


N 


- 62 
























Populiitloti 


So. 




;io . 




No , 


X 


No . 






0 


61 


83.^ 


39 


93.1 


iS 


9A.1 


53 


85 , 


.5 


1-9 ^ 


8 


11.6 




i .9 


2 


3.9 


8 


12 , 


.9 












1 


2.0 


I 


1 


.6 




69 


iOO.O 


^1 


100. 0 


51 


100.0 


62 


100 


.0 



TABLE 137 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF CHEMS ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN FOUR YE-\R (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Greet 


Lakes 


Southcas t 


Plains 


Southwcs t 




Percent of 


N 


- 80 


N 


- 142 


N - 


267 


N 


- 104 


N - 


52 


N - 


86 


N 


- 164 


SLudcnc 






























Population 


No , 


X 


iio. 


Z 


No . 




No, 


: 


No, 


X 


No , 




No. 


% 


0 


47 


58.7 


112 


78.9 


196 


73,4 


97 


93.3 


40 


76,9 


75 


87.2 


91 


55.5 


1-91 


2a 


35.0 


20 


14.1 


59 


22,1 


5 


4.8 


10 


19.2 


7 


8. 1 


64 


39,0 


1 OZ-up 


5 


6.1 


10 


7.0 


12 


4 , ^ 


2 


K9 


2 


3.8 




4.6 


9 


5.5 


Totals 


80 


100. 0 


142 


100.0 


267 


100.0 


3 04 


100. 0 


52 


99.9 


86 


99 ,9 


164 


100.0 



TABLE 138 

FREQUEMCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF CHE-tS ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Hew 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Sou tfieast 


Plains 


Kountalns 


Southwes t 


Fa rwcst 


Percent of 


N 


- 39 


H 


- lOi 


S - 


126 




- 72 


N - 


59 


a 


« 31 


N 


- 47 




- 124 


St Tidcnt 


































Popu 1 A tlon 


No , 


3 


So. 


2 


No. 


X 


No , 


Y 


No . 








So, 


: 


No, 


I 


0 


24 


61 .5 


72 


71,3 


87 


69.0 


52 


72,2 


30 


50,8 


21 


67,7 


40 


85.1 


62 


50.0 


1-9Z 


8 


20,5 


20 


19.8 


24 


19.0 


11 


15,3 


17 


28.8 


7 


22.6 


5 


10,6 


51 


41. I 


10-191 


5 


12.8 


7 


6.9 


15 


11 ,9 


9 


12.5 


12 


20.3 


3 


9.7 


1 


2.1 


11 


8.9 


20-2 9^ 


2 


5.1 


2 


2.0 


















1 


2.1 






To t «-i 1 R 


yi 


99.9 


101 


100.0 


126 


99,9 


7 2 


100,0 


59 


99.9 


31 


100. 0 


47 


99.9 


124 


100.0 



Chemical Bond Approach (CBA) 



Of the sample schools, approximately 4 percent of the schools taught 
CBA, Total enrollment in the sample schools was 4,920 (Table 139). 



Table 140 presents 
offering CBi\ by regions. 
143, pp 72-73, and from 
Chemistry is not taught 
indicated it was taught 
schools. The number of 
z at ion. 



data regarding pcircentages of types of schools 

From this Table and from Tables 141, 142, and 
analyses of questionnaires, it is clear that CBA 
extensively. The questionnaires analyzed, 
more frequently in larger schools than in small 
schools , however, is small limiting this generali- 



TABLE 139 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF CHEMICAL BOND 
APPROACH (CBA) ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 





New 


England 


Hideaac 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 




Mountains 


Souchweat 


Farwest 


Total U.S. 


Students 










































Par School 


No . 


Z 


No. Z 


No. 


Z 




No. 


T 




No . 


Z 




No . 




No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 




No. Z 


0 


98 


88.3 


251 95.4 


395 


97. 


8 


163 


97. 


0 


146 


96 


.1 


60 


90.9 


73 


100.0 


268 


95. 


4 


1454 95.8 


99 or leas 


12 


10.8 


8 3.0 


a 


2. 


,0 


4 




,4 


4 




,6 


3 


4.5 






8 


2. 


b 


47 3.1 


lOO-up 


1 


0,9 


4 1.5 


1 


0. 




1 


0. 


,6 


2 


1 


.3 


3 


4.5 






5 


1. 


8 


17 1.1 


Totals 


111 


100.0 


263 99.9 


404 


100. 


,0 


16b 


100, 


,0 


152 


100 


.0 


66 


99.9 


73 


100.0 


281 


100. 


0 


1518 100.0 




N 


- 13 


N - 12 




- 9 




N 


- 5 




N 


- 6 




N 


- 6 


N 


- 0 


N 


- 13 






Total 










































Students 




9-^*5 


1, 299 




503 






256 






593 






382 








942 




4, 920 



TABLE 140 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING CHEMICiVL BOND APPROACH 
BY SCHfOL TYPES BY REGIONS 



Schoo 1 
Types 

7-12 

9- 12 

10- 1 2 



New England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains 

5 z z : 2 



8.7 

1 7 « 



2.9 
4.9 



1.9 



3.9 



1.6 
3.8 
1.7 



Rocky 
MouncaLns 



Farvest 



4.3 



ERIC 



72 



TABLE 141 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF CBA ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Percent of 
5 nudenc 

Populat Ion No 



0 

1-9* 



Mideast 
N - 69 
I 

67 



Great Lakes SouChens: Plains 
N - 41 N - 51 N - 62 

No. 3 Ko. X No, X 



97.1 
2.9 



41 100.0 



A9 
2 



96,1 
3.9 



61 
1 



98.4 
1 .6 



69 100.0 41 100.0 SI J 00.0 62 100.0 



TABLE 142 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF CBA ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9^12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lak':s 


Southeast 


Plains 




Sou thvest 


Farw«st 


Percent of 


S 


- 80 


^^ 


- 142 


H - 


267 


N - 


104 


K 


- 52 




N 


- 86 


N - 164 


Student 






























Population 


No, 


Z 


So, 


X 


No. 


T 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 


Ko. X 


0 


73 


91.3 


135 


95.1 


262 


V8.1 


103 


99,0 


50 


96 


.2 


86 


100.0 


157 95.7 


1-9X 


7 


8.7 


6 


4.2 




1.5 


1 


0.9 


1 


1 


.9 






7 4.3 


lOX-up 






1 


0.7 


1 


0.4 






1 


1 


,9 








Totals 


80 


lOO.Q 


142 


100.0 


267 


100,0 


104 


99.9 


52 


100 


,0 


as 


100.0 


16^ 100.0 



TABLE 143 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF CBA ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


Eng 1 a nd 


Mldeaa t 


Greg 


It Lake.i 


Southeaa t 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farvest 


Percent of 


N 


- 39 


N 


- 101 


N 


■ 126 


N 


- 72 




■ 59 


N 


- 31 


N - 47 


N - 124 


Student 






























Populat loa 


No. 


X 


So. 


X 


No. 


I 


No. 


X 


No. 


I 


No, 


X 


Ko. X 


No. X 


0 


34 


87.2 


99 


98.0 


122 


96. B 


70 


97.2 


38 


98.3 


27 


87.1 


47 100.0 


119 96.0 


1-9X 


4 


10.2 




2.0 


3 




1 


1.4 


1 


1.7 


J 


9.7 




5 4.0 


lOZ-up 


1 


2.6 






1 


o.a 


1 


1.4 






1 


3.2 






Ttoals 


39 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


126 


100.0 


72 


100. 0 


59 


100.0 


31 


100.0 


47 100.0 


124 100.0 



73 



Physical Science Study Committee (PSSC) 



Of the sample schools, approximately 33 percent of the schools taught 
PSSC Physics. Total enrollment in the sample schools was 25,831 (Table 144, 
P- 74). 

Table 145, p. 74, presents data regarding percentages of types of 
schools offering PSSC Physics by regions. From this Table, from Tables 146, 
147, and 148, pp. 75, and from questionnaires analyzed, it is clear PSSC 
PhysicF is caught in high schools primarily at grades 11 and 12. The percen- 
tage of schools teaching PSSC Physics is highest in the New England and 
Far West regions and lowest in the Southeast region. 



TABLE 144 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PlIYSICiVL SCIENCE STUDY 
COMMirrEE (PSSC) ENROLLMENTS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

IScit England Mideast Great Lalceo SoutheAflt Plains HountAina Southveot Farweat Total U.S. 

Students 



Par School 


No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 




Ho. 


Z 


No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 




Ho. 


Z 


No. 


Z 




0 


55 


49. 


,5 


183 


69, 


.6 


289 


71.3 


139 


82. 


.7 


112 


73.7 


49 


74. 


,2 


46 


63, 


.0 


152 


54.1 


1025 


67, 


.5 


99 or less 


53 


47. 


,7 


70 


26. 


.6 


98 


24.3 


27 


16. 


.1 


32 


21.0 


14 


21. 


.2 


25 


34, 


.2 


126 


44.8 


445 


29. 


.3 


100-199 


2 


1. 


,8 


9 


3, 


.4 


16 


4.0 


2 


1. 


,2 


3 


2.0 


3 


4. 


.5 


2 


2. 


.7 


3 


1.1 


40 


2 , 


.6 


200-up 


1 


0. 


,9 


1 


0, 


.4 


1 


0.2 








5 


3.3 


















8 


0, 


.5 


Totals 


lU 


99. 


,9 


263 


100, 


.0 


404 


100.0 


168 


100. 


,0 


152 


100.0 


66 


99. 


,9 


73 


99, 


.9 


281 


100.0 


1518 


99. 


.9 




H 


- 56 




N 


80 




R 


- 115 


N 


- 29 




N 


- »0 


N - 


17 




N 


- 27 




N 


- 129 








Total 


















































Studenta 


2, 


420 




4, 


750 




6,339 


1, 


294 




3, 


386 


720 




li 


,315 




5, 


,607 


25, 


,831 





TABLE 145 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING PHYSICAL SCIENCE STUDY COMMITTEE 

BY SCHOOL TYPES BY PilGIONS 



Roclcy 

N«w England Hldcast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwcfit Farvest 

School 

t7P«9 ZZZXZZZZ 

7-12 13.0 5.9 12.9 

9- U 40.0 27.5 27.4 7.7 5.7 12.8 43.9 

10- 12 41.0 25.7 31.7 19.4 47.5 36.7 27.7 41.9 
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TABLE 146 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF PSSC ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHuOLS BY REGIONS 





Mideast 


Great Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Perceat of 


N 


- 69 


N - 41 


N 


- 51 


N 


- 62 


Student 
















Population 


.Mo. 


X 


No. Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


I 


0 


60 


87.0 


41 100.0 


4B 


94.1 


54 


87.1 


1-9Z 


9 


13.0 




3 


5.9 


7 


11.3 


lUS-up 












1 


1.6 


Totals 


69 


100.0 


41 100.0 


51 


100.0 


62 


100.0 



TABLE 147 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF PSSC ENROLLMENTS OF 
TOTAL POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New 


Ent^lii 




Mideast 


Greci t 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 




Southwes t 


Varwest 


I'CtCPIlt of 


N 


SO 




N 


» 142 




267 


N 


- 104 


N 


- 52 




N 


- 66 


N 


» 164 


Student 


































Population 


So, 






No. 


X 






No. 




No. 


X 




No. 




N'o . 


X 


0 


48 


60, 


.0 


103 


72.5 


194 


72.6 


96 


92.3 


49 


94 


.3 


7b 


87.2 


92 


56.1 


1-9Z 


31 


3S, 


.7 


37 


26.1 


72 


27.0 


S 


7.7 


2 


3 


.8 


11 


12.8 


71 


43.3 


10-19,^ 








1 


0.7 


1 


0.4 
















1 


0.6 


2Q/.-uj?^ 


1 


1 , 


. r> 


1 


0.7 










1 


1 


.9 










Totals 


80 


100, 


.0 


142 


100.0 


267 


100.0 


104 


100.0 


rj2 


100 


.0 


86 


100.0 


164 


100.0 



TABLE 148 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF PSSC ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 




Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwcst 


Percent of 


N 


- 39 


N 


- 101 


N - 


126 


N 


" 72 


N 


- 59 




N 


- 31 


N 


- 47 


N - 124 


Stut?ent 


































Population 


No, 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 




No . 




No. 


Z 


No. Z 


0 


23 


59.0 


75 


74.3 


86 


68.3 


58 


80.6 


31 


52 


.5 


19 


61.3 


34 


72.3 


72 58.1 


1'9Z 


16 


41.0 


26 


25.7 


39 


30.9 


14 


19.4 


26 


44 


.1 


11 


35.5 


13 


27.7 


52 41.9 


lfKl9Z 










1 


0.8 






2 


3 


.4 


1 


3.2 








Totals 


39 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


126 


ICO.O 


72 


100.0 


59 


100 


.0 


31 


100.0 


47 


100.0 


124 100.0 
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Harvard Project Physics (HPP) 



Of che sample schools, approximately 12 percent of the Jichools taught 
lIPP Physics. Total enrollment in the sample schools was approximately 10,850 
(Table' 149, p. 76). 

Table 150, p. 76, presents data regarding percentages oi. types of 
schools offering HPP Physics by regions. From this table, from Tables 151, 
152, and 153, p, 77, and from analyses of questionnaires it is apparent that 
Project Physics is being taught most frequently in grades 10, 11, and 12. 
The use of Project Physics materials is quite high considering the short 
period of time the materials have been available. 

TABLE 149 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PROJECT PHYSICS 
ENROLLMENT BY REGIONS 



Roc'.<y 

Kev England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farvest U.S. Total 

Students 



Per School 


No. 




No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


2 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No, ; 


0 


93 


83.8 


2 39 


90.9 


362 


89.6 


152 


90.5 


132 


36.8 


58 




68 


93.2 


237 


84.3 


1341 88, 


99 or less 


17 


15.3 


20 


7.6 


37 


9.2 


1^ 


8.3 


19 


12.5 


7 


10. 6 


3 


^.1 


41 


14.6 


158 10, 


lOO-fp 


i 


0.9 


U 


1.5 


5 


1.2 


2 


1.2 


1 


0. 7 


1 


1.5 


2 


2.7 


3 


l.I 


19 1, 


Totals 


111 


100.0 


2b2 


100.0 




100.0 


168 


100.0 


152 


100.0 


66 


100. 0 


73 


100.0 


281 


100.0 


1518 100, 




N - 


18 


N 


- 2^ 


N - 




N - 


16 


N 


- 20 


N - 


6 


N - 


5 


N 


- 44 


S - 177 


Total 




































Students 


1,000 


1, 


,600 


2,600 


1 ,000 


J , 


, 100 


500 




^50 




2. 


600 


10.850 



7-12 



TABLE 150 
PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS OFFERING HFP 
BY SCHOOL TYPES BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Nc-v England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farvest 

^^^^^ , , , r X Z X ^ 

Types 



z z : 2 * 

3 2 4 7 



9-12 13 8 11 2 



5 13 



10-12 21 10 



8 7 19 13 2 
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TABLE 151 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF HPP ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN SIX YEAR (7-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Mideast Great Lakes Southoast Plains 

Percent of N - 69 N - 41 N - 51 N - 62 

StudenC 

Population Ko. I No. X So . X No. X 

0 67 97.; ^0 97.6 49 96.1 58 93 5 

Izi? 2 ^. 9 1 2.^ 2 3 .9 4 eis 

Totals 69 100.0 41 100.0 51 100.0 62 100.0 



TABLE 152 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF HPP ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN FOUR YEAR (9-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New 


EnglE 


Lnd 


Mideast 


Great 


Ljikes 


Southeast 


Plains 




Southwest 


Farwest 


Percent of 
Student 
?opulac ion 


N 

No. 


- 80 
I 




N 
No. 


-14 2 


N - 

No. 


267 
1 


N 
.Mo. 


- 104 
I 


N 
No. 


- 52 




N 

No. 


- 86 
X 


N 
No. 


- 164 


0 

1-9Z 
10-191 


70 
10 


87, 
12, 


.5 
.5 


131 
11 


92.3 
7 .7 


237 
29 
1 


88.8 
10.8 
0.4 


102 

2 


98.1 
1.9 


46 
4 


92 
7 


.3 
.7 


82 
4 


95.3 
4.7 


14 2 
22 


86.6 
13.4 


Totals 


80 


100, 


.0 


142 


100.0 


267 


100.0 


104 


100.0 


52 


100 


.0 


86 


100.0 


164 


100.0 



TABLE 153 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE OF HPP ENROLLMENTS OF TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THREE YEAR (10-12) SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Ukea 


Southeast 


Plains 


Rocky 
Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Percent of 
Student 


N 


- 39 


N 


- 101 


N - 


126 


N 


- 72 


N 


- 59 


N 


- 31 


N 


- 47 


N 


- 124 


Population 


No, 


I 


No. 


: 


No. 


X 


No. 




No. 


Z 


No 


t 


i;o. 


: 


No, 


X 


0 

1-9X 
10-191 


31 
8 


79.5 
20.5 


91 
9 
1 


90.1 
8.9 
1.0 


116 
9 

1 


92.1 
7.1 
0.8 


67 
5 


93.1 
6.9 


48 
11 


81.4 
18.6 


27 
3 
1 


87.1 
9.7 
3.2 


46 

1 


97.9 
2.1 


i-;;4 
19 
1 


83.9 
15.3 
0.8 


Totals 


39 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


.126 


100.0 


72 


100.0 


59 


100.0 


31 


100.0 


47 


100.0 


124 


100.0 
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Environmental Education 

Schools Teaching Environmental Education or Conservation Education 

Each principal was asked to indicate if environmental education or 
conservation education was taught in his school. Data on Table 154 
indicates that at the time of the study environmental education was being 
taught in approximately 63 percent of the schools. Emphasis was the 
greatest in the New England, Farwest and Rocky Mountain areas. Emphasis 
was lowest in the Southeast and Southwest. A random sample of those 
indicating a negative response were contacted to determine if the item 
elicited the information desired. The check indicated no significant 
difference between their original responses and second responses. 

Further questions were asked to determine the emphasis given to 
environmental education. 

TABLE 154 

FREQUENCY OF SCHOOLS TEACHING ENVIRONMENTAL/ CONSERVATION 
EDUCATION BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Nev Englaod 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Sou 


thvest 


Farwest 


Total U.S. 




N 


- 137 


N 


« 473 


N - 


496 


N 


- 401 


N 


- 243 


N 


- 95 


N 


- 192 


N 


« 335 


N - 2372 


Teaching 




































EE or CE 


No. 


Z 


No. 


I 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 




No. 




No. 


Z 


No 


Z 


Ho. Z 


No 


37 


27.0 


136 


28.8 


203 


40.9 


195 


48.6 


102 


42.0 


30 


31.6 


93 


48.4 


91 


27.2 


r,87 37.4 


Yes 


100 


73.0 


337 


71.2 


293 


59.1 




51. i 


Ul 


53.0 


65 


63.4 


99 


51.6 


244 


72.8 


1465 62.6 


Totals 


137 


100.0 


473 


100.0 


496 


100.0 


401 


100.0 


243 


100.0 


95 


100.0 


192 


100.0 


335 


100.0 


23/2 100.0 



Environmental Education as a Separate Subject 

Data regarding schools teaching environmental education as a separate 
subject in the six grades of secondary schools is shown in Table 155. The 
data clearly indicate that few schools were teaching environmental education 
as a separate subject. When it is taught as a separate subject, it is offered 
most frequently in high schools. 

TABLE 155 

PERCEN^rAGE OF SCHOOLS TEACHING ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION AS A 
SEPARATE SUBJECT BY GRiVDES AND BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Nev England .Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Tarvcst Total L',S. 





N - 


139 


}l " 


475 




N - 


329 




N - 


429 


N - 


253 


N - 


102 


N - 


199 


N - 


354 


N - 


2430 


Grade 
Levo J 


No. 


I 


No. 


Z 




So. 


X 




No . 




No. 


X 


No. 


I 


No. 


Z 


So. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


7 


1 


0.7 


5 


1. 


1 


2 


0 


4 


2 


0.5 




1.2 




3.9 










23 


0.9 


6 


2 


1 .4 


5 


I 


1 


4 


0 


8 


*. 


0.5 




0.4 




l.O 






1 


0.3 


21 


0.8 


9 


5 


3.6 


11 


2. 


3 


18 


3 


4 


3 


0.7 




0.8 




1.0 






9 


2.5 


55 


2.2 


10 


5 


3.6 


13 


2. 


7 


38 


7 


2 


4 


0.9 




1.2 




1.0 






21 


5.9 


91 


3.7 


11 


13 


9.3 


15 


3. 


2 


47 


8 


9 


7 


1.6 




0.8 




2.0 






29 


8.2 


121 


4.9 


12 


14 


10.1 


20 


4. 


2 


49 


9 


3 


8 


1.9 




0.4 




2.9 


4 


0.5 


29 


8.2 


125 


5.1 
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Environmental Education in Science Courses 



Data regarding schools that included units or content in environmental 
education within the science curriculum is shown by grades in Table 156. 
Principals reported it was included in seventh grade science courses in 
15.2 percent of the schools and in the eighth grade in 16.5 percent of the 
schools. At the ninth grade 27.0 percent of the schools taught environmental 
education witVi science. TViis increased to 30.3 percent at the tenth grade 
and then decreased to 19.2 percent in the eleventh and 17.4 percent in the 
twelfth grade. 

From these data it is evident that most students receive science-related 
environmental studies in grades nine and ten. Reviews of questionnaires 
indicate most of these experiences were offered by schools with earth science 
and biology. 



TABLE 156 



PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS TEACHING ENVIRONMENT/\L EDUCATION WITH 



SCIENCE BY GMDES AND BY REGIONS 



New England Mldea^jC Great Lakes Southeast 





N « 


139 


N - 


475 


N - 


529 


N - 


429 


Grade 


















Level 


So. 




No. 


I 


So. 


I 


Ko. 




7 


10 


7.2 


117 


24.6 


52 


9.8 


75 


17.5 


8 


10 


7.2 


117 


24.6 


59 


11.2 


94 


21.9 


9 




31.7 


1S9 


33.5 


124 


23.4 


125 


29.1 


10 


75 


54.0 


162 


34.1 


148 


28.0 


90 


21.0 


11 


39 


28.1 


100 


21.0 


102 


19.3 


59 


13.8 


12 


35 


25.2 


97 


20.4 


91 


17.2 


55 


12.8 



Rocky 

Plains .SountalaB Southwest Farwest Total U.S. 



N - 


253 


N - 


102 


N - 


193 


N - 


354 


N - 


2474 




So. 




So. 


I 


So. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


I 




57 


22.5 


24 


23.5 


20 


10.4 


22 


6.2 


377 


15, 


,2 


48 


19.0 


24 


23.5 


25 


13.0 


31 


8.8 


408 


16. 


,5 


53 


20.9 


29 


28.4 


51 


26.4 


82 


23.2 


667 


27. 


,0 


60 


23.5 


25 


24.5 


56 


29.1 


134 


37.9 


750 


30, 


.3 


32 


12.5 


17 


16.7 


33 


17.1 


94 


26.6 


476 


19. 


.2 


22 


8.7 


15 


14.7 


31 


16.1 


85 


24.0 


431 


17 


.4 



Environmental Education with Social Studies 



Much less environmental education is taught with social studies 
education than with science. Data on Table 157, p. 80, indicates more 
integration with social studies as the grade level increases. At t\e 
twelfth grade level 11.0 percent of the schools included environmental 
education with their social studies courses. Again, variations occur 
among the regions, with the Southeast and Plains giving more emphasis to 
environmental education at the ninth grade. The percentages in the Rocky 
Mountains Region remains almost constant at all grade levels. 
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TABLE 157 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS TEACHING ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
WITH SOCIAL STUDIES BY GRADES AND BY REGIONS 



New England 

M - 139 

Grade 

Level No, t 

7 2 1.4 

8 3 2.2 

9 11 7.9 

10 12 8.6 

11 16 11.5 

12 26 18.7 



Mideast Great Liikes 



N - 


475 


N - 


529 


No. 


X 


No. 


I 


31 


6.5 


16 


3.0 


36 


7.2 


19 


3.6 


Ul 


9.9 


27 


5.1 


3A 


7.2 


35 


6.6 


Ub 


9.5 


43 


8.1 


63 


10.1 


55 


10.4 



Southeast Plains 



N - 


429 


N - 


254 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


23 


5.4 


20 


7.8 


21 


4.9 


18 


7.1 


33 


7.7 


26 


10.3 


25 


5.8 


18 


M 


26 


6.1 


22 


'i.7 


22 


5.1 


25 


9.8 



Rocky 

Mountains Southwest 



N - 


102 


N - 


193 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


8 


7.8 


6 


3.1 


10 


9.8 


5 


2.6 


9 


8.8 


11 


5.7 


8 


7.8 


16 


8.3 


10 


9.8 


24 


12.4 


9 


8.8 


22 


11.4 



Farvest Total U.S. 



K - 


354 


N - 


2475 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


9 


2.5 


115 


4.6 


13 


3.7 


123 


5.0 


49 


13.8 


213 


8.6 


52 


14.7 


200 


8.1 


60 


16.9 


246 


9.9 


65 


18.4 


272 


11.0 



Environmental Education with Two or More Subjects I ncluding Science 

Table 158 presents data regarding where environmental education was 
taught with two or more subjects including science. The highest percentage 
nationally was reported at the tenth grade level where 7.4 percent of the 
schools used this combination of subjects with environmental education. 
Among the regions, percentage variations occurred at all grade levels 
compared to the national averages. The percentages were higher for grades 
7, 8 and 9 in the Mideast, Plains and Rocky Mountains. In the Farwest 
region percentages of schools using this combination of subjects was 
higher in grades 10, 11, and 12. These variations may be partly explained 
by differences cf school types in the regions. 



TABLE 158 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS TEACHING ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS INCLUDING SCIENCE 
BY GRADES AND BY REGIONS 



•Sew England 
N - 139 

Grade 

Level No. Z 

7 2 1.4 

8 2 1.4 

9 5 3.6 

10 6 4.3 

11 3 2.2 

12 t* 2.9 



Hldeasc Great Lakes 



N - 


475 


N - 


529 


No. 


% 


N*o. 


Z 


45 


9.5 


12 


2.3 


39 


8.2 


18 


3.5 


41 


8.6 


31 


5.9 


33 


6.9 


36 


6.8 


28 


5.9 


28 


5.3 


26 


5.5 


30 


5.7 



Southeast Plains 



N - 


429 


N - 


253 


.Vo. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


16 


3.7 


17 


6.7 


19 


4.4 


24 


9.4 


32 


7.5 


19 


7.5 


28 


6.5 


21 


8.3 


25 


5.8 


19 


7.5 


21 


4.9 


18 


7.1 



Rocky 

Mountains Southwest 



N - 


102 


N - 


195 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


6 


5.9 


8 


4.2 


8 


7.8 


8 


4.2 


10 


9.8 


15 


7.8 


6 


5.9 


19 


9.8 


U 


3.9 


17 


8.8 


4 


3.9 


15 


7.8 



Farwest U.S. Total 



N « 


354 


N - 


2474 




No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 




5 


1.4 


Ill 


4 


5 


6 


1.7 


124 


5 


0 


16 


4.5 


169 


6 


8 


3« 


9.6 


183 


7 


4 


34 


9.6 


158 


6 


4 


30 


8.5 


148 


6 


0 
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Environmeutal Education with Two or More Subjects Not Including Science 



As can be seen in Table 159, euvironmental education is seldom taught 
in subject combinations that do not include science. 



TABLE 159 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS TEACHING ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS NOT INCLUDING SCIENCE 
BY GRADES AND BY REGIONS 



Grade 
Lcvo 1 

7 
8 
9 

10 
H 
12 



Hideaat 
N - 475 



No. 

1 
2 
1 



0.2 
0.2 



Great Lakes Southeast 
N - 529 



No, 



0.2 
0.2 
O.U 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 



No. 

2 
1 
3 
3 
5 
5 



Plains 



Rocky 
Mountains 



Sou thw SH t 



Farvosl 



Total U.S. 



429 


N - 


253 


N - 


102 


N - 


19 i 


H - 


3S4 


N - 


2335 


r 


No. 


: 


No, 




No, 




No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


0.5 














1 


0.3 


5 


0.2 


0.2 














1 


0.3 


5 


0.2 


0,7 










1 


0,5 


3 


0.8 


10 


0.4 


0.7 










1 


0.5 


2 


0.6 


7 


0.3 


i.2 


1 


0.4 


1 


1.0 


3 


1.5 


3 


0,6 


14 


0,6 


1.2 


1 


0.4 


I 


1.0 


2 


KG 


2 


0.6 


14 


0.6 



Special Facilities for Teaching Environmental Education 

Only 19*9 percent of the principals reported having any special 
facilities for environmental education (Table 160). Among the regions 
a high of 28.4 percent of the schools was reported in the Great Lakes 
Region while a low of 9.1 percent was reported in the Southwest Region. 
Contacts with schools indicated nature trails and land laboratories were 
the most common facilities, 

TABLE 160 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS HAVING SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR 
TEACHING ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Keu England 


Mideast 




Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountain a 


Southwest 


Farwesc 


Tota 


1 U.S. 




N 


- 139 


N 


- 475 


N - 


529 


N 


- A2a 


N 


- 253 


N 


- 102 


N 


- 198 


N 


- 354 


N - 


2478 


Special 






































Facilities 


No 


: 


No 


X 


No. 




Mo 


: 


No 


I 


Ho 


Z 


No 


2 


No 


1 


No. 




No 


110 


79.1 


405 


85.3 


379 


71.6 


366 


S5.5 


209 


82.6 


78 


76.5 


180 


90.9 


257 


71.6 


19S4 


80.1 


Yes 


29 


20.9 


70 


14.7 


150 


28.4 


6i 


14.5 




17.4 


24 


23.5 


IS 


9.1 


97 


27. i 


494 


19.9 


Totalfi 


139 


100.0 


475 


100. 0 


52') 


100.0 


^28 


100.0 


253 


100.0 


102 


IQO.O 


198 


100.0 


354 


100.0 


2478 


100.0 
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Science Clubs and Science Fairs 



Science Clubs 

Considerable interest regarding the status of science clubs and science 
fairs has been expressed in contacts with ERIC/SMEAC staff. Table 161 
presents responses that indicate that 63.4 percent of the schools had 
science clubs. Most regions were close to the national percentage. There 
were fewer science clubs in two regions, the Plains 53 ,1 percent and the 
Rocky Mountains 53.6 percent. The Fan^est was highest with 74.9 percent 
of the schools sponsoring science clubs. 

TABLE 161 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS SPONSORING SCIENCE CLUBS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountalna 


Southwest 


Farvcat 


Total U.S. 




N 


- 138 


N 


■ 465 


N - 


568 


N 


- 416 


N 


- 245 


N 


- 97 


N 


- 196 


H 


- 347 


N - 2*22 


Sponsor 




































Science 


Club No. 


I 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. X 


Ho 


46 


33.3 


176 


37.8 


190 


36.7 


152 


36.5 


115 


46.9 


45 


46.3 


75 


38.3 


87 


25.1 


886 36.6 




92 


66.7 


289 


62.2 


378 


63.3 


264 


63.5 


130 


53.1 


52 


53.6 


121 


61.7 


260 


74.9 


1536 63.4 


Totals 


138 


100.0 


465 


100.0 


568 


100.0 


416 


100.0 


245 


100.0 


97 


99.9 


196 


100.0 


347 


100.0 


2422 100.0 



Science Fairs 

Principals were asked if their school sponsored a science fair for their 
own students. Data in Table 162 indicate only about 28 percent indicated 
having such fairs. Among the regions a low of 19-2 percent was found in 
the Farwest. The Southeast reported 46.8 percent and the Rocky Mo'intains 
44.4 percent as having science fairs for their own students. 

TABLE 162 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS SPONSORING A SCIENCE FAIR 
FOR THEIR OWN STUDENTS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Nev England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeas 


t 


Plains 


Mountalna 


Southveat 


Farvest 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


- 137 


N 


- 467 


N - 


514 


N 


- 421 




N 


- 246 


N - 


99 


N 


- 194 


N 


- 343 


N - 


2421 


Sponsor 
Fair 


No. 


X 


Ho. 


X 


No. 


Z 


Ko. 


Z 




No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


Ho. 


Z 


Ho 


103 
34 


75.2 
24.8 


351 
116 


75.2 
24.8 


386 
128 


75.1 
24.9 


224 
197 


53. 
46. 


2 
8 


178 
68 


72.4 
27.6 


55 
44 


55.5 
44.4 


124 
70 


63.9 
36.1 


327 
16 


80.8 
19.2 


1748 
673 


72.2 
27.8 


Totmlfl 


137 


100.0 


467 


100.0 


514 


100.0 


421 


100. 


0 


246 


100.0 


99 


99.9 


194 


100.0 


343 


100.0 


2421 


100.0 
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Principals were also asked to indicate if their students took part 
in science fairs with students from other schools during 1970-71. Of the 
2,403 principals responding to this item, 47.9 percent answered affirmatively 
(Table 163). Among the regions, New England and the Mideast had the lowest 
percentages with 40.7 percent and 40.8 percent respectively. The highest 
percentage was in the Rocky Mountains with 62.2 percent of the schools 
reporting students taking part in this type of science fair. 

TABLE 163 

PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS WITH STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN A SCIENCE 
FAIR WITH STUDENTS FROM OTHER SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New England 


Hideaac 


Great 




Soucheasc 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 




N 


- 135 


N 


- 458 


N - 


514 


N 


- 413 


N 


- 246 




- 98 


N - 193 


P«rClclpatloQ 
























In Fairs 


No. 




No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. ; 


So 


80 


59.3 


271 


59.2 


273 


54.1 


173 


41.9 


143 


58.1 


37 


37. 7 


84 43.5 




55 


40.7 


137 


40.8 


236 


45.9 


2iO 


58.1 


103 


41.9 


61 


62.2 


109 56.5 


Totils 


135 


100.0 


458 


100.0 


314 : 


.00.0 


413 


100.0 


246 


100.0 


S3 


99.9 


193 100.0 



Farvegt 



Total U.S. 



N - 346 N - 2403 
No. Z No. Z 



46.0 1150 



52.1 
47.9 



Supervisors and Consultants 

Use of City or County Supervisors and Consultants 

The use of different types of city or county supervisors or consultants 
is shown in Table 164. With 2,485 principals responding to this item it was 
found that about 36 percent of the schools had supervisory or consultant 
help available at the city or county level. About two-thirds of the super- 
visors or consultants were science specialists. 

TABLE 164 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF USE OF CITY OR COUNTY 
SUPERVISORS BY TYPES AND BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farvest 


Total 


U.S. 


0ae By 


N 


- 139 


N 


- 475 




529 


N 


- 429 


N 


- 256 


N 


- 102 


N 


- 199 


N 


- 356 


N - 


2485 


Types of 






































Superviaors 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 




No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


Not Used 


95 


68.3 


319 


67.2 


371 


70.1 


163 


38.0 


198 


77.3 


66 


64.7 


141 


70.9 


227 


63.8 


1580 


63.6 


Sci Specialist 


28 


20.1 


98 


20.6 


95 


18.0 


142 


33.1 


44 


17.2 


18 


17.6 


36 


18.1 


72 


20.7 


533 


21.4 


G«aeraliat 


8 


5.8 


29 


6.1 


42 


7.9 


90 


21.0 


8 


3.1 


13 


12.7 


16 


8.0 


40 


11.2 


246 


9.9 


Coab ination 


8 


5.8 


29 


6.1 


21 


4.0 


34 


8.0 


6 


3.4 


5 


4.9 


6 


3.0 


17 


4.8 


126 


5.1 


Tocala 


139 


100.0 


475 


100.0 


429 


100.0 


429 


100.0 


256 


100.0 


102 


99.9 


199 


100.0 


356 


100.0 


2485 


100.0 
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Use of Supervisors and Consultants from State Department 



Use of state department supervisors or consultants for science programs 
in the schools was relatively low. Of the 2,485 schools reporting (Table 
165) about 25 percent did use them. Science supervisors from the state depart- 
ment were used by 16.4 percent of the schools while only 5.8 percent used 
general supervisors or consultants. Another 3.2 percent used a combination 
of state department supervision. A number of schools commented that the 
frequeacy of contact was not high and the duration of contact in most cases 
was '/ery short. 

TABLE 165 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF USE OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
SUPERVISORS OR CONSULTANTS BY TYPES AND BY REGIONS 



Rocity 





New England 


Mideasc 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeaac 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farvesi 


Total 


U.S. 


08 c 3y 


N 


- 139 


N 


- 475 


N - 


529 


N 


- 429 


N 


" 256 


N - 


102 


N 


" 199 


N 


- 356 


N - 


24G5 


Types of 


































Supervisors 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


So. 


I 


No. 


Z 


No* 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


I 


No. 


Z 


Hoc Used 


81 


58.3 


374 


78.7 


434 


82.0 


287 


66.9 


176 


68.8 


62 


60.8 


145 


72.9 


. 294 


82.6 


1853 


74.6 


Scl Specialise 


A4 


31.6 


62 


13,1 


57 


10.8 


96 


22.4 


51 


19,9 


24 


23.5 


36 


18.1 


38 


10.6 


408 


16.4 


C«oerall9t 


4 


2.9 


26 


5.5 


25 


4.7 


29 


6.7 


21 


8.2 


12 


11.7 


10 


5.0 


17 


4.8 


144 


5.8 


Combination 


10 


7.2 


13 


2.7 


13 


2.5 


17 


i.O 


8 


3.1 


4 


3.9 


8 


4.0 


7 


2.0 


80 


3.2 


Totals 


139 


100.0 


475 


100.0 


529 


100.0 


429 


100.0 


256 


100.0 


102 


99.9 


199 


100.0 


356 


100.0 


2485 


100.0 



Use of College or University Consultagts 

Use of college and university consultants was also low. Table 166 
indicates that about 26 percent used college or university consultants in 
their science programs. Most consultants were science specialists. 

TABLE 166 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF USE OF COLLEGE OR 
CONSULTANTS BY TYPES AND BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Nev England 


Mideast 


Great 


La'&es 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Total U.S. 


Use By 


N - 


139 


N 


- 475 


N » 


529 


N 


- 429 


N 


- 256 


N 


- 102 




199 


N ' 


- 356 


N - 2485 


Types of 




































Supervisors 




Z 


No. 


J 


No, 


I 


No. 


1 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


No. I 


Mot Used 


94 


67.6 


390 


82.1 


399 


75.4 


285 


66.4 


195 


76.2 


64 


62.8 


133 


66.8 


274 


77.0 


1834 73.8 


Sci Specialist 


3? 


23.7 


62 


13.1 


93 


17.6 


108 


25.2 


45 


17.6 


25 


24.5 


45 


22.6 


61 


17.1 


472 19.0 


G«ner«list 


5 


3.6 


12 


2.5 


23 


4.3 


20 


4.7 


8 


3.1 


10 


9.8 


13 


6.5 


12 


3.4 


103 4.1 


Combination 


7 


5.0 


11 


2.3 


14 


2.6 


16 


3.7 


8 


3.1 


3 


2.9 


8 


4.0 


9 


2.5 


76 3.1 


Totals 


139 


99.9 


475 


100.0 


52i 


99.9 


429 


100.0 


256 


100.0 


102 


100.0 


199 


99.9 


356 


100.0 


2485 100.0 
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In-Service Education for Science Teachers 

Principals were asked to identify opportunities science teachers in 
their schools had for in-service science education. A summary of the per- 
centages of various types of in-service education available to science 
teachers is shown in Table 167. Curriculum development and revision meetings 
were available in 88.1 percent of the schools. Workshops devoted to science 
teaching metnf>ds were reported in 74.4 percent of the schools. College or 
university science content courses were reported available to science 
teachers by 59.5 percent of the schools. Television and/or radio programs 
for science teachers were available at 33.5 percent of the schools. 

Among the regions a few variations should be observed. College courses 
or workshops were more available in the Farwest, 71.4 percent, than in any 
other region. Television and radio programs for science teachers were 
least available in the Rocky Mountains and the Great Lakes with 22.0 percent 
and 23.3 percent respectively. 

TABLE 167 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS BY REGIONS 

























Rocky 














Hew England 


Mideast 


Creac 




SoucheAsc 


Pla 


ins 


Hoiiocalns 


Souchweic 


Farvest 


Toc«l 


U.S. 








































Oppo rlunltiea 


So. 


X 


No. 


I 


No. 




No. 


X 


No, 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


Ho. 


X 


Currlculuas Dovelop- 


128 


92. 1 


428 


90. 3 


Wl 


39.0 


3bl 


84.2 


214 


84.6 


86 


86.0 


172 


86.9 


323 


91.2 


2183 


88.1 


Sicnt and Revtsloa 






































Huntings 






































Local WoriiLsKops for 


95 


68.3 


350 


73.7 


375 


71.0 


334 


77.9 


192 


75.9 


74 


74.0 


U9 


75.6 


273 


77.1 


1842 


74.* 


Science Teaching 






































HeChods 






































College or Lfnlver- 


•^5 


fA.2 


282 


S9.4 


286 


54. 1 


255 


59.4 


138 


54.5 


63 


63.0 


112 


57.1 


252 


71.'. 


1473 


59.5 


ftlty Courses 






































Tcltvlilon and/or 




30.2 


177 


37.3 


123 


23.3 


194 


45.2 


72 


28.5 


22 


22.0 




31.6 


136 


Ib.k 


82B 


33. S 


tladlo Prograsa 
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Section III 



latroduction 

The secondary school science teachers in the sample are discussed in 
this section. The first part presents personal characteristics of the 
teacher population as to age, sex, highest degrees held, degree work in 
progress, academic and professional preparation both undergraduate and 
graduate, participation in National Science Foundation Institutes, 
employment status, and teaching experience. 

This is followed by a part concerned with teaching assignments in 
science, the courses taught, grade levels, number of sections, size of 
classes, special facilities and their use and audio-visual equipment and 
their use. 

The third part presents the characteristics of the randomly selected, 
individual class. Included are the title of the course, grade level of 
students, class size, type of classroom, curriculum materials, major text- 
book used with publication date, methods of instruction used, and methods 
of grading student performance. 

The fourth part includes the teachers^ evaluation of factors they 
believe are necessary for maintaining a high quality program in secondary 
school science. Teachers were finally asked to rate their level of 
satisfaction with tearning science as a career. 

Questionnaires from 2,439 teachers were selected for analysis. These 
instruments were selected after inspection of data for completeness and 
accuracy of responses. Combined data from those not selected did not differ 
significantly (.05 level) from those selected on the items they completed. 

Personal Characteristics of the Teachers 

Age of Teachers 

The means of the ages of the teachers in the eight regions ranged 
from 35.46 years in Plains to 39.38 years in Farwest (Table 168). The 
youngest science teachers were twenty years old, while one teacher was 
seventy-one years old. 

Ages of the teachers were grouped in ten year intervals for analysis. 
There were fewer young science teachers in the Farwest Region than in any 
other region. There were more young teachers in the Southeast than in any 
other region. Nationally 61.5 percent of the teachers were under forty 
years of age. Ages of the science teachers generally followed a common 
pattern in all regions. 
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Sex of the Science Teachers Selected for Detailed Study 



Table 169 indicates that 20.9 percent of the teachers were female 
while 79.1 percent were male. Four regions show a similar ratio of 
female to male science teachers. In the Southeast there were 44.2 
percent female and 55.8 percent male science teachers, over twice as 
many females as the national average. 

The teachers selected for detailed study varied by sex on a percentage 
basis very close to the ratios reported by principals. Only in the Great 
Lakes region, and in the Plains region were there deviations that should 
be noted. In these regions more males were selected than principals ratio 
would indicate should have been on a random basis. 

TABLE 168 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE AGES OF TEACHERS IN THE SAI4PLE 
OF PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 







Engl and 




Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plalnn 


HountrtlnS 


Southweot 


Farveat 


Total U.S. 




N 


- 143 


N » 


514 


N - 


4 60 


N - 


404 


N 


- 248 


N 


- 101 


N - 


201 


N - 


368 


N - 


2439 




No. 




No. 


I 


No. 




No. 


Z 


No. 


I 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No, 




Ho. 


Z 


20-29 


45 


31.5 


168 


32. 7 


126 


27.4 


151 


37.4 


86 


34.7 


24 


23.8 


57 


28.3 


58 


15.8 


715 


29,3 


30-39 


46 


32. 1 


15& 


30.4 


1A9 


36. 7 


101 


25.0 


84 


33.9 


36 


35.6 


57 


28.3 


137 


37.2 


786 


32.2 


40-49 


25 


17.5 


105 


20.4 


99 


21.5 


87 


21.5 


50 


20.1 


26 


25. 7 


51 


25.4 


115 


31.2 


558 


22.9 


50-59 


23 


16. 1 


70 


13.6 


47 


10.2 


53 


13. 1 


23 


9.3 


11 


10.9 


25 


12.4 


46 


12.5 


298 


12.2 




4 


?. 3 


15 


2, '5 




3. 7 


12 


3.0 


5 


2.0 




4.0 


11 




12 


3.3 


82 


3.4 


Totals 


143 


100.0 


5U 


lOU.O 




99.9 




100.0 


243 


ICO.O 


101 


100.0 


201 


99.9 


3tia 


100.0 


2439 


100.0 


z 


37.35 


37. 18 


37.24 


36.86 


35 


.46 


37 


.99 


38.43 


39 


.38 






5D 


10.89 


10 


.87 


10.48 


11 


.80 


10 


.88 


9 


.94 


11, 


.08 


9 


.60 







TABLE 169 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE TEACHERS BY SEX 

Rocky 





New 


England 


Mldea3t 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


- 143 


N 


- 518 


N - 


467 


N 


- 414 


jj 


- 249 


N - 


101 


N - 


201 


N - 


371 


N - 


2464 


Sex 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


A, 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


No. 


2 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


Female 
Hale 


30 
113 


21.0 
79.0 


94 
424 


18.1 
81.9 


55 
412 


11.8 
88.2 


183 
231 


44.2 
55.8 


28 
221 


11.3 
88.7 


25 
76 


2A.8 
75.2 


48 
153 


23.9 

76. 1 


51 

320 


13.7 
86.3 


514 
1950 


20.9 
79.1 


TotalB 


1^3 


100.0 


518 


100.0 


467 


100.0 


414 


100.0 


249 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


201 


100.0 


371 


100.0 


2464 


100.0 
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Highest Degree Held by Science Teachers 



Of the teachers responding, 0.3 percent had no degrees (Table 170). 
Bachelors degre..' 3 were the highest degrees held by 43.7 percent of the 
science teachers. Masters degrees were held by 53,0 percent of the teachers 
and 1.3 percent held a doctorate. Specialists and other types of degrees 
were held by 1.7 percent of the sampled teachers. In the Great Lakes 
Region 64.5 percent of the teachers had an M.A. or M.S. degree and in the 
Fans^est 60.5 percent had M.A, or M.S. degrees. In the Southeast only 36.3 
percent had the Masters degree. 



TABLE 170 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE HIGHEST DEGREE HELD BY TEACHERS 





Nev 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeas t 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwea t 


Faroes t 


Total 


, U.S. 




N 


- 144 


N 


- 518 


N - 


465 


N 


- 413 


N 


- 249 


N 


- 101 


N 


• 202 


N 


' 372 


N - 


2464 


Highest 




































Decree 


No. 


w 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 




No. 


\ 


No degrte 










1 


0.2 


2 


0.5 


1 


0.4 






3 


1.5 






7 


0.3 


BS or BA 


52 


36.1 


212 


40.9 


157 


33.8 


248 


60.0 


120 


48.2 


52 


51.5 


95 


47.0 


140 


37.6 


1076 


43.7 


MS or MA 


82 


5,6.9 


279 


53.9 


300 


64.5 


150 


36.3 


121 


48.6 


47 


46.5 


103 


51.0 


225 


60.5 


1307 


53.0 


Special 


1 


0.7 


5 


1.0 


2 


0.4 


4 


1.0 


1 


0.4 










4 


1.1 


17 


0.7 


EdD or PhD 


5 


3.5 


11 


2.1 


5 


1.1 


3 


0.7 


4 


1.6 


1 


1.0 


1 


0.5 


3 


0.8 


33 


1.3 


Other 


4 


2.3 


11 


2.1 






6 


1.5 


2 


0.8 


1 


1.0 








24 


1.0 


To ta 1b 


144 


100.0 


518 


100.0 


465 


100.0 


413 


100.0 


249 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100.0 


2464 


100.0 



Teachers Working Toward Higher Degrees 



Of the science teachers in the sample, 24.6 percent were working 
toward a higher degree (Table 171). Of the teachers in the Mideast region, 
30.5 percent reported working on advanced degrees while in the Farwest 
only 12.1 percent were working toward a higher degree. All other regions 
were close to the national average. 

Of the teachers working on advanced degrees, 81.2 percent were working 
toward the Masters degree while 12.9 percent were working toward the 
Doctorate. (Table 172, p. 89) 



TABLE 171 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WORKING TOWARD DEGRF-ES 

Rocky 





Nev Eogland 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeas t 


PI 


sins 


Mountains 


Southwej; t 


Ffl 


irwest 


To tal 


U.S. 


Working 


N 


- 144 


N 


- 514 


N - 


456 


S 


- 406 


N 


- 245 


N 


- 101 


N 


- 200 


N 


- 371 


N - 


2437 


Toward 
Degree 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 




No. 


1 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No 


104 
40 


72.2 
27.8 


357 
157 


69.5 

30.5 


354 
102 


11. b 

22,4 


289 
117 


71.2 

23.8 


181 

64 


73.9 
26.1 


78 
23 


77.2 
22.8 


148 
52 


74.0 
26.0 


326 
45 


87.9 
12.1 


1837 
600 


75.4 
24.6 


Totals 


144 


100.0 


514 


100.0 


456 


100.0 


406 


100.0 


245 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


200 


100.0 


371 


100.0 


2437 


100.0 
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TABLE 172 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF DEGREES ON l^^HICH TEACHERS ARE WORKING 



Rocky 

Nev England Hldeast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farwest Total U.S. 





N 


- 40 


N - 


157 


N 


- 102 


N 


- 110 


N - 


66 




N 


- 22 


N 


- 53 


N - 


45 




N - 


595 


D-agreea 


No. 


Z 


No. 


w 


No. 




No. 


: 


No. 


I 




No. 


: 


No. 


: 


No. 


: 




No. 


X 


Bachelors 






U 


2.5 


3 


2.9 






1 


1. 


,5 


1 


4.5 


1 


1.9 








10 


L.7 


Masters 


32 


80. 0 


121 


77.1 


8A 


82.4 


90 


81.8 


55 


83, 


.3 


17 


77.3 


44 


83.0 


40 


8S. 


9 


483 


81.2 


Specialist 






1 


0.6 


3 


2.9 






2 


3, 


.0 










1 


2. 


2 


7 


1.2 


Doctorate 




10.0 


28 


17.8 


12 


11.8 


13 


11.8 


6 


9. 


.1 


4 


18.2 


8 


15.1 


2 


4. 


4 


77 


12.9 


Others 




10.0 


3 


1.9 






7 


6.4 


2 


3. 


,0 










2 


4. 


4 


18 


3.0 


Totals 


^0 


100.0 


157 


99.9 


102 


100.0 


110 


100.0 


66 


99, 


,9 


22 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


45 


99. 


9 


595 


100.0 



Academic and Professional Backgrounds of the Science Teachers 



How much course work science teachers have completed in the academic 
areas of science and mathematics has been of interest to many groups. The 
present study has made an attempt to obtain this type of data. Coursework 
completed in each of the major areas of science and mathematics are presented 
for the sample of science teachers. In addition certain professional courses 
and experiences are included. Undergraduate and graduate levels are 
discussed separately. All hours of work are given in semester hours of 
credit. Means and standard deviations are given by regions. 

Undergraduate Biological Science 

Of the total sample of science teachers, 9»8 percent had no under- 
graduate credit in biological science. This was reasonably consistent across 
the regions as sho^m in Table 173, p. 90. For the convenience of the reader, 
semester hours are categorized into groups of ten hours except for the 
lowest and highest brackets. Percentages of hours gradually increase up to 
40 semester hours with 22. S percent having from 30 to 39 hours of undergraduate 
biology. Mo extreme variations occur in any of the regions compared to the 
national average. 

The means of undergraduate biological science for the sample teachers 
ranged from 21.37 semester hours in New England to 29.01 semester hours in 
the Rocky Mountains. 
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TABLE 173 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGRADUATE 
SCIENCE TAKEN BY TEACHERS 



SEMESTER HOURS OF BIOLOGICAL 



IN EACH REGION 



New England Mldeaot Great Lakes Southeast 
N - 521 N - 468 N 414 



SemcoCcr 
Houra 

0 

1-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-up 



No. 

20 
35 
22 
16 
23 
17 
4 
6 
1 



144 



13.9 
24.3 
15.3 
11.1 
16.0 
11.8 
2.8 
4.1 
0.7 



No. 

42 
103 
94 
81 
133 
39 
13 
12 

3 
1 



8.1 
19.8 
18.0 
15. 5 
25. 5 
7.5 
2.5 
2.1 

0.6 
0.2 



No. 

55 
67 
64 
75 
115 
46 
23 
16 
4 
1 
2 



11.8 
14.3 
13.7 
16.0 
24.6 
9.8 
4.9 
3.4 
0.9 
0.2 
0.4 



No. 

30 
62 
78 
93 
90 
36 
17 
4 
3 



7.2 
15.0 
18.8 
22.5 
21.7 
8.7 
4.1 
1.0 
0.7 

0.2 



Totals 



SD 



144 100.0 521 99.3 468 100.0 414 



24.43 



16.31 



23.80 



15.68 



Plains 




Kountalna 


Southwest 


Farwest 




Total 


U.S 




N - 


249 




N - 


101 




N - 


202 




N - 


372 




N - 


2471 




N.I. 


: 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




26 


10. 


4 


4 


4. 


0 


17 


8. 


4 


49 


13. 


2 


243 


9. 


8 


47 


18. 


9 


10 


9. 


9 


25 


12. 


4 


40 


10. 


7 


389 


15. 


7 


41 


16. 


5 


20 


19. 


8 


24 


11. 


9 


47 


12. 


6 


390 


15. 


8 


43 


17. 


3 


16 


15. 


8 


50 


24. 


8 


58 


15. 


6 


432 


17. 


5 


55 


22. 


1 


20 


19. 


8 


55 


27. 


2 


72 


19. 


3 


563 


22. 


8 


23 


9. 


2 


18 


17. 


8 


17 


8. 


4 


59 


15. 


9 


255 


10. 


3 


6 


2. 


4 


6 


5. 


9 


9 


4. 


4 


19 


5. 


1 


97 


3. 


9 


4 


1. 


6 


4 


4. 


0 


4 


2. 


0 


16 


4. 


3 


66 


2. 


7 


2 


0. 


8 








1 


0. 


5 


4 


1. 


1 


15 


0. 


6 


1 


0. 


,4 


2 


2. 


,0 








4 


1. 


,1 


11 


0. 


4 


1 


0. 


,4 


1 


1. 


,0 








4 


1. 


,1 


10 


0. 


4 


249 


100. 


,0 


101 


100. 


0 


202 


100. 


0 


372 


100. 


,0 


2471 


99. 


9 


22. 


,55 




29. 


01 




25. 


41 




27. 


70 










17. 


,31 




18. 


65 




15. 


,54 




20. 


,80 











Undergraduate Physical Science 

Chemistry, physics and general physical science are included in this 
category. Nine percent of all the science teachers had no credit in the 
phvsical sciences. The largest group had taken from 10 to 19 semester 
hours with 24.6 percent included in this category. However, 21.0 percent 
had taken from 20 to 29 hours, and 14.7 percent had from 30 to 39 hours. 
No extreme differences were found among the eight regions in any of the 
semester liour levels - 

Means varied from 18.76 semester hours in the Southeast to 26.81 
semester hours in the New England Region. 

TABLE 174 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGRADUATE SEMESTER HOURS OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE TAKEN BY TEACHERS IN EACH REGION 



Rocky 



Semester 
Hours 

0 

1-9 
10-10 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 
80-89 
90-up 



Totals 



X 

SO 



N - 144 
No. X 



19 
34 
2? 
29 
11 
6 
2 
3 
3 
2 



5.5 
3.2 
23.6 
18.8 
20.1 
7.6 
4.2 
1.4 
2.1 
2.1 
1.4 



N - 321 

No. X 



37 
88 
123 
115 
79 
38 
18 
7 
3 
6 
7 



7.1 
16.9 
23.6 
22.1 
15.2 
7.3 
3.5 
1.3 
0.6 
1.1 
1.3 



144 100.0 521 100.0 



26.81 
19.91 



23.30 
18.18 



Great 


LakeB 


SoutheaiJ t 


Plains 




Mountains 


Southwest ' 


Farwest 




N - 


468 




N - 


414 




N - 


249 




N - 


101 




N " 


.202 




N - 


372 




No. 


X 




No. 


: 




No. 


: 




No. 


: 




No. 


: 




No. 


X 




53 


11. 


3 


45 


10. 


9 


22 


8. 


8 


7 


6. 


9 


24 


11. 


9 


27 


7. 


2 


66 


14. 


1 


81 


19. 


6 


33 


13. 


3 


19 


18. 


8 


33 


16. 


3 


49 


13. 


2 


104 


22. 


2 


114 


27. 


5 


62 


24. 


9 


33 


32. 


6 


40 


19. 


8 


99 


26. 


6 


94 


20. 


1 


79 


19. 


1 


62 


24. 


9 


13 


12. 


9 


47 


23. 


3 


81 


21. 


8 


64 


13. 


7 


61 


14. 


7 


36 


14. 


5 


14 


13. 


9 


25 


12. 


4 


55 


14. 


8 


62 


13. 


2 


21 


5. 


1 


20 


a. 


0 


6 


5. 


9 


17 


8. 


4 


27 


7. 


2 


9 


1. 


9 


10 


2. 


4 


9 


3. 


6 


4 


4. 


0 


9 


4. 


4 


13 


3. 


5 


12 


2. 


,6 


3 


0. 


7 


4 


1. 


6 


3 


3. 


0 


4 


2. 


0 


7 


1. 


9 


2 


0. 


,4 




















1 


0. 


,5 


8 


2. 


2 














1 


0. 


4 








1 


0. 


,5 


5 


1. 


3 


2 


0, 


.5 














2 


2, 


.0 


1 


0, 


.5 


1 


0. 


,3 


468 


100, 


.0 


414 


100, 


.0 


249 


100, 


.0 


101 


100, 


.0 


202 


100, 


.0 


372 


100. 


,0 


22. 


,13 




18,76 




22. 


,20 




21. 


47 




22.30 




23. 


72 




16. 


94 






26 




16. 


03 




19. 


61 




17. 


72 




18. 


14 





Total U.S. 



2471 



No. 

223 
388 
609 
518 
363 
202 
78 
42 
17 
16 
15 



9.0 
15.7 
24.6 
21.0 
14.7 
8.2 
3.2 
1.7 
0.7 
0.6 
0.6 



2471 100.0 
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Undergraduate Earth Science 



Geology, Astronomy, Space, and Earth Science courses are included in 
this category. A total of 53.1 percent of the science teachers had no 
credits in the area. Those teachers with from 1 to 9 semester hours of 
earth science made up 35.2 percent of the total. Some variation among 
the regions can be seen on Table 175, p. 91. Only in the Rocky Mountains 
with 49.5 percent and in the Mideast with 41.6 percent were the 1 to 9 
semester hours much higher than the national average. This is reflected 
m the means of those regions. 

Means among the regions varied from a low of 3.1 semester hours in the 
Southeast to a high of 5.1 semester hours in the Rocky Mountains. The 
Mideast, with a much larger number of teachers followed with a mean of 
5.0 semester hours. 



Semester 
Hours 

0 

1-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-urj 



TABLE 175 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGR.\DUATE SEMESTER HOURS 
OF EARTH SCIENCE TAKEN BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Kew England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains 



N - 144 



85 
47 
7 

3 
2 



59.0 
32.6 
4.9 

2.1 
1.4 



No. 

234 
217 
41 
14 
5 
7 
3 



Totals 



521 



44.9 

7.9 
2.7 
1.0 
1.3 
0.6 



N - 468 



No. 

283 
129 
35 
12 
3 
3 
3 



60.5 
27.6 
7.5 
2.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 



No. 

247 
128 
25 

6 

5 

3 



414 



59.7 
30.9 
6.0 
1.5 
1.2 
0.7 



No. 

123 
104 
16 
4 



144 100.0 521 100.0 468 100.0 414 100.0 249 



249 



49.4 
41.8 
6.4 
1.6 



0.8 



Rocky 
Mountains 



N * 101 



N - 202 



33 
50 
13 
4 
1 



32.6 
49.5 
12.9 
4.0 
1.0 



129 
56 
10 
4 
1 
2 



63.9 
27.7 
4.9 
2.0 
0.5 
1.0 



No. 

179 
140 
37 

5 

4 

5 

2 



48.1 
37.6 
9.9 
1.3 
1.1 
1.3 
0.6 



Total U.S. 



No. 

1313 
871 
184 
49 
22 
22 
10 



100.0 101 100.0 202 100.0 372 99.9 2471 



2471 



53.1 
35.2 
7.4 
2.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.4 
9 



99 



5.03 



3.76 



3. 12 



3.68 



5.11 



4.68 



SD 



6.25 



6.92 



5.95 



6.34 



8.19 
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Undergraduate Mathematics 

Table 176 indicates 14.4 percent of the sample teachers had no under- 
graduate mathematics credit. From 1 to 9 semester hours of credit had 
been obtained by 38.7 percent of the teachers. There were 28.1 percent 
who had from 10 to 19 hours of mathematics and 12.7 percent with 20 to 29 
hours. No extreme variations in credit among the regions were identified. 

Means ranged from a low of 9.3 semester hours in the Southeast to 
12.3 semester hours of mathematics in New England. 



TABLE 176 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGRADUATE SEMESTER HOURS OF 
MATHEMATICS TAKEN BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Nt-v England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Pla^ns Mountains Souchwest Farwest Total U.S. 





N - 


' 144 


N 


- 521 


N 


- 468 


N 


- 414 


N 


- 249 


N 


- 101 


N 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


H - 


2471 


Semester 












































Hours 


h'o. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 






So. 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 


0 


15 


10.4 


44 


8.4 


93 


19.9 


72 


17.4 


31 


12. 


,5 


14 


13.9 


26 


12. 


,9 


61 


16. 


,4 


356 


14.4 


1-9 


58 


40.3 


221 


42.4 


154 


32.9 


186 


44.9 


85 


34. 


,1 


35 


34.6 


92 


45. 


,5 


125 


33. 


,6 


95& 


38 7 


JO-19 


43 


29.9 


180 


34.5 


111 


23.7 


100 


24.2 


70 


28. 


,1 


39 


38.6 


48 


23. 


,8 


105 


28. 


,2 


696 


28.1 


20-29 


17 


11.8 


50 


9.6 


75 


16.0 


44 


10.6 


44 


17. 


,7 


9 


8.9 


21 


10. 


,4 


53 


14. 


,2 


313 


12.7 


30-39 


9 


6^2 


21 


4.0 


27 


5.8 


10 


2.4 


14 


5. 


.6 


2 


2.0 


10 


4. 


,9 


20 


5. 


,4 


113 


4.6 


40-49 


1 


0.7 


3 


0.6 


7 


1.5 


2 


0.5 


4 


1. 


6 


1 


1.0 


2 


1. 


0 


7 


1. 


g 


27 


1.1 


50-up 


1 


0,7 


2 


0.4 


1 


0.2 






1 


0. 


4 


1 


1.0 


3 


1. 


,5 


1 


0. 


3 


10 


0.4 


Totals 


144 


100.0 


521 


99.9 


468 


100.0 




100.0 


249 


100. 


0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100. 


0 


372 


100. 


0 


2471 


100.0 


X 


12. 


27 


11 


.37 


11 


.93 


9 


.27 


12 


.67 




10 


.58 


11 


.58 




11 


.27 








SD 


9. 


74 


8.66 


11 


.45 


8 


.12 


10 


.51 




10 


.30 


11 


.87 




10.23 
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Undergraduate Science Teaching Methods 



This category included courses in science teaching methods, but not 
general courses in professional education, nor student teaching and similar 
full-time field experiences. No credit in science methods courses was 
reported by 32.5 percent of the sample. Of all the science teachers, 
38.4 percent had from 1 to 4 hours of science teaching methods credit, 20.0 
percent had 5 to 9 hours, and 5.0 percent had 10 to 14 semester hours o Only 
in the Southwest region was there evidence of less credit hours of science 
teaching methods than the national average. This is reflected in the mean 
credit hours. The means ranged from a low of 3,04 hours in the Southwest 
to a high of 4.54 hours in the Mideast. 



TABLE 17 7 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGRADUATE SEMESTER HOURS OF SCIENCE 
TEACHING METHODS TAKEN BY TEACHERS IN EACH REGION 



Rocky 





Hew 


EtvglanJ 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeas t 


Plains 




Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Total 


U.S. 




H 


- 144 


N 


« 521 


N - 


' 468 


N ' 


- 414 


N 


- 249 


N 


- 101 


N ■ 


' 202 


N 


- 372 


N • 


2471 


Senescer 














































Hours 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


0 


52 


36. 


1 


156 


29.9 


122 


26. 


1 


153 


37. 


,0 


65 


26, 


,1 


26 


25,7 


88 


43.6 


142 


38.2 


804 


32.5 




A7 


32. 


6 


189 


36.3 


203 


43. 


4 


159 


38, 


.4 


123 


49. 


, 4 


41 


40.6 


65 


32.2 


123 


33.1 


950 


38.4 


5-9 


27 


18. 


8 


125 


24.0 


100 


21. 


4 


74 


17. 


,9 


45 


18. 


,1 


24 


23.8 


34 


16.8 


65 


17.5 


494 


20.0 


10-14 


10 


6. 


9 


27 


5.2 


25 


5. 


3 


16 


3. 


.9 


6 


2. 


,4 


5 


4.9 


10 


4.9 


25 


6. 7 


124 


5.0 


15-19 


7 


4. 


9 


11 


2.1 


6 


1. 


3 


8 


1. 


,9 


6 


2. 


,4 


1 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


11 


2.9 


52 


2.1 


20-29 








7 


1.3 


11 


2. 


3 


1 


0. 


, 2 


4 


1. 


,6 


3 


3.0 


2 


1.0 


4 


1.1 


32 


1.3 


30-up 


1 


0. 


7 


6 


1.2 


1 


0. 


2 


3 


0, 


7 








1 


1.0 


1 


0.5 


2 


0.5 


15 


0.6 


Totals 


144 


100. 


0 


521 


100.0 


468 


100. 


0 




100. 


,0 


249 


100. 


,0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100.0 


2471 


99.9 


X 


4 


.08 




4 


.54 


4. 


31 




3 


.64 




3 


.93 




4 


.32 


3. 


04 


3 


. 76 






SD 


5 


.21 




6 


.32 


6. 


62 




6 


.11 




7 


.09 




5 


.52 


4. 


31 


5 


. 12 







Student Teaching in Science 



Student teaching experience has long been considered an essential 
part of the undergraduate professional education of secondary school 
teachers. As shown in Table 178, 34.2 percent of the teachers in the 
sample reported that they had no semester hours of student teaching in 
science. Some of these teachers did have student ceaching in some field 
other than science or at the elementary school level, but their beginning 
preparation did not include student teaching in science. 



From five to nine semester hours of science teaching was reported by 
40.3 percent of the sample. Undergraduate credit from ten to fourteen semester 
hours was reported by 12.3 percent. There were minor variations among the 
regions, aoxne with more and some with fewer credit hours. 



Means ranged from 3.57 semester hours in the Southwest to 5.43 in the 
Great Lakes Region. Means include the large number of teachers who reported 
no student teaching in science; hence, the means are lower than those repor- 
ted in studies that include only those teachers with credit hours for 
student teaching. 



TABLE 178 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGRADUATE SEMESTER HOURS OF STUDENT TEACHING 
IN SCIENCE TAKEN BY TEACHERS IN EACH REGION 
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Lakes 


Southeas t 
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Mountains 
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Total 


U.S. 




N 
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N 
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N 
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N 
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N 
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No. 
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No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. Z 


No. 
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No. 
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No. 


Z 


0 


64 


44.4 


194 


37. 


2 


119 


25.4 


181 


43.7 


50 


20.1 


24 23.7 


84 


41. 


6 


129 


34. 


7 


845 


34.2 


1-4 


9 


6.2 


50 


9. 


6 


51 


10.9 


50 


12.1 


40 


16.1 


14 13.9 


22 


10. 


9 


50 


13. 


4 


286 


11.6 


5-9 


43 


29.9 


183 


35. 


1 


223 


47.6 


130 


31.4 


141 


56.6 


47 46.5 


88 


43. 


6 


140 


37. 


6 


995 


40,3 


10-U 


20 


13.9 


80 


15. 


4 


69 


14.7 


46 


11.1 


16 


6.4 


15 14.9 


7 


3. 


4 


50 


13. 


4 


303 


12,3 


15-19 


8 


5.6 


13 


2. 


5 


3 


0.6 


6 


1.4 


1 


0.4 


1 1.0 


1 


0. 


5 


3 


0. 


8 


36 


1.4 


20-up 






1 


0. 


2 


3 


0.6 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.4 
















6 


0.2 


Totals 


144 


100.0 


521 


100. 


0 


468 


99.8 


414 


99.9 


249 


100.0 


101 100,0 


202 


100. 


0 


372 


99. 


9 


2471 


100.0 


X 


5. 


30 


5 


.02 




5. 


43 


4 


. 38 


5 


.44 


5.24 


3 


.57 




4 


.48 








SD 


9, 


37 


4 


.66 




5. 


56 


7 


.03 


6 


.04 


3.77 


3 


.46 




4 


.01 
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Graduate Credit in Biological Science 

As listed in Table 179, 45.1 percent of the sample had no graduate 
semester hours in biological science. From one to nine graduate hours 
were reported by 21.1 percent, while 12.9 percent had taken from ten to 
nineteen hours. A few teachers reported having over 70 hours of graduate 
credit in this field. 

Means show considerable variation among the regions with a high of 
14.92 semester hours in the Farwest to a low of 7.30 hours of graduate 
credit in the Southeast Region. 



TABLE 179 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE SEMESTER HOURS OF BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE TAKEN BY TEACHERS IN EACH REGION 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farwest Total U.S. 





N - 


' 144 


N 


- 521 


N 


- 468 


N 


- 414 


N ■ 


- 249 


N 


- 101 


N 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2471 


Seaeeter 










































Hours 


No. 






No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 




No. 


Z 


0 


73 


50. 


7 


221 


42.4 


218 


46.6 


226 


54.6 


133 


53.4 


42 


41.6 


91 


45. 1 


112 


30. 


1 


1116 


45. 1 


1-9 


22 


15. 


3 


141 


27. 1 


87 


18.6 


76 


18.4 


42 


16.9 


22 


21.8 


45 


22.3 


86 


23. 


1 


521 


21.1 


10-19 


20 


13. 


9 


69 


13.2 


54 


11.5 


48 


11.6 


24 


9.6 


16 


15,8 


31 


15.3 


57 


15. 


3 


319 


12.9 


20-29 


15 


10. 


4 


43 


8.2 


42 


9.0 


36 


8.7 


21 


8.4 


11 


10.9 


20 


9.9 


41 


11. 


0 


229 


9.3 


30-39 


7 


4. 


B 


29 


5.6 


36 


7.7 


22 


5.3 


17 


6.8 


5 


4.9 


9 


4.4 


36 


9. 


7 


161 


6.5 


40-49 


5 


3. 


5 


7 


1.3 


19 


4.0 


2 


0.5 


6 


2.4 


3 


3.0 


2 


1.0 


20 


5. 


4 


64 


2.6 


50-59 


1 


0. 


7 


4 


0.8 


7 


1.5 






3 


1.2 


1 


1.0 


1 


0.5 


7 


1. 


9 


24 


1.0 


60-69 








4 


0.8 


5 


1.1 


1 


0.2 






1 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


7 


1. 


9 


20 


0.8 


70-up 


1 


0. 


7 


3 


0.6 






3 


0.6 


3 


1.2 






1 


0.5 


6 


1. 


6 


17 


0.7 


Totals 




100. 


0 


521 


100.0 


468 


100.0 


414 


99.9 


249 


99.9 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100. 


0 


2471 


100.0 


X 


9. 


20 




8 


.98 


10 


.88 


7 


.30 


9 


.16 


9 


.53 


9 


.05 


14 


.92 








SD 


14. 


21 




13 


.35 


15 


.74 


12 


.36 


14 


.95 


13 


.09 


13 


.4C 


17 


.98 









Graduate Credit in Physical Sciences 

Table 180, p. 96, indicates 46.0 percent of the sample reported no 
graduate semester hours of physical science. Of those who had graduate 
work, most had from one to nine hours. A '"ew teachers, 0.9 percent had 
sixty or more hours in the area. There wr a wide range in the means 
among the regions. In the Southeast, tl mean was 5,76 semester hours 
while in New England, the mean was 13.51 hours of graduate credit. 
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TABLE 180 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE SEMESTER HOURS OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE TAKEN BY TEACHERS IN EACH REGION 



Rocky 





New England 


Kldcasc 




Greet 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 




Mountains 


Southwest 


Fsrvest 


Total 


U.S. 




N - lAA 


N - 521 




N - 


468 


N - 


- 414 


N - 


' 249 


N - 


101 


N ' 


- 202 


N ' 


- 372 


N - 


2471 


Semester 














































Hours 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 


No. 


I 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 


0 


56 


38.9 


216 


41. 


5 


232 


49.6 


239 


57. 


7 


Ill 


44. 


6 


46 


45.5 


98 


48. 


5 


139 


37.4 


1137 


46.0 


1-9 


32 


22.2 


130 


24. 


9 


91 


19.4 


80 


19. 


3 


54 


21. 


7 


16 


15.8 


45 


22. 


3 


78 


21.0 


526 


21.3 


10-19 


14 


9.7 


If 


14. 


8 


55 


11.8 


52 


12. 


6 


38 


15. 


3 


19 


18.8 


28 


13. 


9 


67 


18.0 


350 


14.2 


20-29 


12 


8.3 


43 


8. 


2 


30 


6.4 


28 


6. 


8 


18 


7. 


2 


10 


9,9 


10 


4. 


9 


40 


•D.7 


.91 


7.7 


30-39 


17 


11.8 


30 


5. 


8 


31 


6.6 


6 


1. 


4 


17 


6. 


8 


8 


7.9 


15 


7 . 


4 


31 


8.3 


155 


6.3 


40-A9 


8 


5.6 


12 


2. 


3 


11 


2.4 


4 


1. 


0 


6 


2. 


4 


2 


2.0 


3 


1. 


5 


12 


3.2 


58 


2.3 


50-59 


3 


2.1 


9 


1. 


7 


8 


1.7 


5 


1. 


2 


3 


1. 


2 






1 


0. 


5 


3 


0.8 


32 


1.3 


60-up 


2 


1.4 


4 


0. 


8 


10 


2.1 








2 


0. 


8 






2 


1. 


0 


2 


0.6 


22 


0.9 


Tocsls 


144 


100.0 


521 


100. 


0 


468 


100.0 


414 


100. 


0 


249 


100. 


0 


101 


99.9 


202 


100. 


0 


372 


100.0 


2471 


100.0 


X 


13. 


.51 


9. 


50 




9. 


72 


5. 


76 




9. 


19 




8. 


36 


8 


.33 




11 


.09 






SD 


18. 


.02 


13. 


43 




15. 


88 


9. 


97 




13. 


34 




10. 


99 


12 


.89 




13 


.51 







Graduate Credit in Earth Science 

Table 181 indicates that 70.4 percent of the sample had no graduate 
credit in earth science. Of those who did have graduate credit, 20.6 
percent had from one to nine hours. A very few teachers had fifty or 
more semester hours. Means ranged from 1.85 hours in the Southeast to 
4.61 semester hours in the Mideast Region. 



TABLE 181 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE SEMESTER HOURS OF 
EARTH SCIENCE TAKEN BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Setnester 
Hours 

0 

1-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-up 



New Enilland Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains 



Rocky 
Mountains 



Southwest 



N 


- 144 




N - 


521 


N - 


468 


N - 


414 




N 


- 249 


N - 


101 


N - 


202 


N - 


372 


N • 


No 


X 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 




No 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


109 


75. 


7 


307 


58.9 


360 


76.9 


321 


77. 


5 


178 


71. 


5 


64 


63. 


4 


150 


74.3 


250 


67. 


2 


1739 


28 


19. 


4 


148 


28.4 


76 


16.2 


71 


17. 


1 


52 


20. 


9 


17 


16. 


8 


33 


16.3 


85 


22. 


8 


510 


4 


2. 


8 


34 


6.5 


21 


4.5 


16 


3. 


9 


13 


5. 


2 


15 


14. 


8 


12 


5.9 


24 


6. 


5 


139 


1 


0. 


7 


11 


2.1 


5 


1.1 


3 


0. 


7 


4 


1. 


6 


3 


3. 


0 


4 


2.0 


8 


2. 


2 


39 


1 


0. 


7 


13 


2.5 


2 


0.4 


1 


0. 


2 


1 


0. 


4 


1 


1. 


0 


2 


1.0 


3 


0. 


8 


24 


1 


0. 


7 


6 


1.2 


2 


0.4 


2 


0. 


5 














1 


0.5 


2 


0. 


5 


14 








2 


0.4 


2 


0.4 








1 


0. 


4 


1 


1. 


0 












6 


144 


100. 


0 


521 


100.0 


468 


99.9 


414 


99. 


9 


249 


100. 


0 


101 


100. 


0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100. 


0 


2471 




2.07 




4. 


61 


2. 


27 


1. 


85 






2.59 




3. 


87 




2. 


63 


2. 


90 








5.54 




9. 


,3fi 


7. 


07 


5. 


69 






7.07 




7. 


50 




6. 


33 


6. 


21 







Total U.S. 



70.4 
20.6 
5.6 
1.6 
1.0 
0.6 
0.2 



Totals 



SD 



100.0 
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Graduate. Credit in Mathematics 



Table 182 indicates that 73.8 percent of the sample had no graduate 
credit in mathematics. The range from one to nine hours was reported by 
20.2 percent of the sample. Only 5*0 percent of the science teachers had 
ten or more semester hours of graduate credit in mathematics •> 

Means ranged from 1.18 hours in the Southeast to 2.36 hours in the 
Farwest Region* 



TABLE 182 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE SEMESTER HOURS OF 
MATHEMATICS TAKEN BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Hev S 


ngland 


Mideast 


Great LaVea 


Southeast 


Plains 




Mountains 


Southves r. 


Fnrues t 




Total 


U.S. 




N - 




N ■ 


521 


N - 468 


N - 


414 


N - 


249 


N - 


101 


N - 


202 


S ■ 


372 




N - 


2471 


Scacatcr 












































Hours 


No. 


X 


No. 


▼ 


No. Z 


Ho. 


: 


No. 






No. 






No, 






No. 


X 




No. 


I 


0 


99 


6S.8 


346 


66.4 


365 78.0 


336 


81.6 


188 


75. 


5 


72 


71. 


3 


159 


78. 


7 


257 


69. 


1 


1824 


73.8 


1-9 


35 


24.3 


145 


27.8 


71 15.2 


63 


15.2 




18. 


1 


20 


19. 


8 


36 


17. 


S 


85 


22. 


8 


500 


20.2 


10-19 


10 


6.9 


23 


4.4 


21 4.5 


9 


2.2 


10 


4 . 


0 


7 


6. 


9 


5 


2. 


5 


21 




6 


lOo 


4.3 


20-29 






6 


1.2 


7 1.5 


1 


0.2 


5 


2. 


0 








1 


1. 


0 


8 


2. 


2 


29 


1.2 


30-39 






1 


0.:: 


3 0.6 


: 


0.2 








2 


2. 


0 














7 


0.3 


40-up 










1 0, 2 


2 


0.4 


1 


0. 
















1 


0. 


3 


5 


0.2 


Tocale 




100, n 


521 


100.0 


468 100.0 


414 


99.8 


249 




0 


101 


IQO. 


0 


202 


100. 


0 


372 


100. 


0 


2471 


100.0 


K 


2. 


04 


2. 


28 


2.02 




18 


2. 


05 




2, 


U 




1,51 




2. 


36 








SD 


3. 


67 


4. 


48 


6.02 


4. 


04 


5. 


13 




4 . 


92 




"3. 


60 




4, 


98 









Graduate Credit in Science Education 

Ta. 183, p. 98, indicates that 52.4 percent of the sample had no 
graduate credit in science education. However, 32.7 percent had taken from 
one to nine hours and 10.4 percent from ten to nineteen s,-mester hours in 
this area of professional education. There were 4.5 percent who had twenty 
or more hours in this field. Means among the regions varied from 2.28 
hours in the Southeast J:o 6.10 hours in the Farwest. 
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TABLE 183 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE SEMESTER HOURS OF SCIENCE 
EDUCATION TAKEN BY TEACHERS IN EACH REGION 



Rocky 

Hew England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farvcst Total U.S. 

R - 144 N - 5n N - 468 N - 414 N - 249 N - 101 N - 202 N - 372 N - 2471 

Senescer 

^''"^ No. X No. X No. X No. X No. X No. X No. X No. X No. X 

0 83 57.6 209 40.1 261 55.8 275 66.4 145 58. 2 50 49. 5 134 66.3 137 36.8 1294 52.4 

^2 29. 2 218 41.8 148 31.6 92 22. 2 74 29.7 35 34.6 51 25. 2 148 39.7 808 32.7 

i^io l'^ ^5 23 9. 2 13 12.9 16 7.9 61 16.4 257 10.4 

2^29 5 3. 5 20 3. 8 14 3.0 7 1.7 6 2.4 2 2.0 16 4.3 70 2.8 

l^^^ , , , ^ « 4 1.0 1 0.4 1 1.0 1 0.5 7 1.9 28 1,1 

2 lA 5 1.0 3 0.6 I 0.2 3 0.9 1 4 0 6 

Totals U4 100.0 521 99.9 468 100.0 414 100.0 249 99.9 101 100.0 202 99.9 372 100.0 2471 10o!o 

* 5.44 3.83 2.94 3. 18 4.05 2 . 28 6. 10 

^ 7,23 8.31 7.43 6.26 5.31 8.54 4.56 8,25 



National Science Foundation Institutes 

Academic Year Institutes ... The National Science Foundation has made 
It possible for many science and mathematics teachers to have a year of 
concentrated study in their teaching fields. Table 184 indicates that of 
the 2,471 science teachers sampled 90.8 percent had not participated in an 
Academic Year Institute sponsored by N.S.F. However, 7.8 percent of the 
teachers had attende:! one institute, and 1.4 percent had participated in 
from two to four such institutes. Means indicate variations among the 
regions with 0.08 institutes for the Southeast and 0.16 for the Mideast 
and Farwest Regions. 



TABLE 184 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION - ACADEMIC 
YEAR INSTITUTES ATTENDED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 





New England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Rocky 
Mountains 


Southwest 


Fflrweot 


U.S. Total 


Number of 


N - 


144 


N - 


521 


N - 46 


8 


N * 


414 


N - 249 


N - 


101 


N - 


202 


N - 


372 


N - 2471 


Institutes 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. X 


No. 


X 


No. 


I 


No. 


Z 


No, X 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 


135 
7 
1 

1 


93.8 
4.8 
0.7 

0. 7 


469 
45 
5 
2 


90.0 
8.6 
0.9 
0.4 


427 
33 
7 

1 


91.2 
7.1 
1.5 

0.2 


386 
25 
1 
2 


93.2 
6.0 
0.2 
0.5 


226 90.8 
20 8.0 
2 0.8 
1 0.4 


89 
11 
1 


88.1 
10.9 
1.0 


190 
9 
3 


94.1 
4.4 
1.5 


321 
44 
6 
1 


86,3 
11.8 
1.6 
0.3 


2243 90.8 
194 7.8 
26 1.1 
6 0.2 
2 0.1 


Totals 


144 


100.0 


521 


100.0 


468 


100.0 


414 


99.9 


249 100.0 


101 


100,0 


202 


100,0 


372 


100.0 


2471 100,0 
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Summer Institutes ... A large number of the sample teachers had 
participated in Summer Institutes sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation. Table 185 indicates about half of the total sample had 
attended such an institute. Summer institutes vary from unitary in a 
special or general field to sequential institutes lasting for three 
summers. As a result, the number of institutes in which an individual 
teacher ruay have participated could be from one to several, 

TABLE 185 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION - SUMMER 
INSTITUTES ATTENDED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


Kngl.ind 


Mid on St 


Great 




Sout hea.'-.i 


rialiis 


MountnliiM 


Southwest 


Fa i-vf s t 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


-= U»4 




- 521 


S " 


465 




« 414 




■= 249 


N 


- 101 


H 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2471 


NuiTibcr of 






































Inst I tute.s 


liO . 




No. 


I 


^^'0 . 


Z 


No. 


X 


No . 


X 


No. 


: 


No. 


X 


No. 


T 


No. 


X 


0 


63 


A3. 7 


272 


52.2 


233 


49.8 


245 


59.2 


113 


45.4 


48 


47,5 


97 


43. 0 


140 


37.6 


1211 


49.0 


1 


2A 


16. 7 


91 


17.5 


67 


14 .3 


55 


13.3 


48 


19.3 


23 


22 ,8 


32 


15.8 


91 


24.5 


431 


17.4 


2 


18 


12.5 


59 


11.3 


61 


13,0 


49 


11.8 


40 


16.1 


13 


12,9 


36 


17.8 


50 


13.4 


326 


13.2 


3 


13 


9.0 


45 


8.6 


47 


ID.O 


43 


10.4 


25 


10,0 


10 


9,9 


18 


8.9 


38 


10.2 


2 39 


9.7 


4 


IS 


12.5 


34 


6.5 


40 


3.6 


19 


4.6 


19 


7,6 


5 


4.9 


13 


6,4 


35 


9.4 


183 


7.4 


5 


5 


3.5 


16 


3.1 


15 


3.2 


3 


0.7 


3 


1.2 


1 


1.0 


3 


1,5 


13 


3.5 


59 


2.4 


6 


1 


0.7 


3 


0.6 


3 


0.6 






1 


0,4 


1 


1 .0 


2 


1.0 


4 


1.1 


15 


0,6 


7 


2 


1.4 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.4 














1 


0.5 


1 


0.3 


7 


0.3 


Total s 


14m 


100. u 


521 


100,0 


463 


9 -1 . ■) 


414 


100.0 


24 9 


'TolTo" 


Toi" 


100.0 


202 


99,9 


372 


100.0 


2471 


100.0 



Of the total sample of science teachers, 17.4 percent had attended one 
institute, 13.2 percent had attended two, 9.7 percent had attended three, 
7.4 percent had attended four. A small number of teachers had participated 
in five to seven institutes. The means among the eight regions range from 
a high of 1,52 institutes in New England to a low of 0.88 institutes in 
the Southeast Region. 

Inservice Institutes ... The National Science Foundation has sponsored 
several types of in-service institutes. A common type early in the program 
was one designed to help a teacher get ready for adopting or adapting a 
specific science course such as BSCS, PSSC or CHEMS. Regularly scheduled 
meetings were held during the major portion of the school year. Another 
more recent development is the Cooperative College School Science Program. 
Usually these institutes include a summer program as well as in-service 
meetings during the school year. 

Table 186, p. 100, indicates 71.7 percent of the sample had not 
participated in a National Science Foundation sponsored in-service institute. 
Teachers attending one institute, 15.3 percent, made up the largest group. 
This was the case In all regions. Another 6.9 percent of the sample had 
participated in two such institutes. Three institutes had been takey by 
3.3 percent of the science teachers, while those having four or more in- 
service institutes made up the remaining 2.8 percent. 
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TABLE 186 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION - IN-SERVICE 
INSTITUTES ATTENDED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 





New 




Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Soiit he.isC 


I'la Ins 


Mountjins 


Southvcsc 


Farwest 


Total 


U.S. 




N 




N 


= 521 


N = 


468 


N 


- 414 


N 


= 249 


N 


« 101 


N 


= 202 


N 


- 372 


N « 


2471 


Number of 






































las Ci Lutes 


No. 


X 


No . 


% 


No . 


X 


No. 


I 


No . 


\ 


No 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


: 


0 


102 


70.8 


353 


67.8 


35y 


76.5 


311 


75.1 


] 73 


69.5 


63 


62 .4 


159 


78.7 


254 


68.3 


1773 


71.7 


1 


17 


11.8 


S3 


15.9 


60 


12.8 


6 3 


15.2 


35 


14 . 1 


19 


18.8 


25 


12.4 


75 


20.1 


377 


15.3 


2 


15 


10.4 


32 


6.1 


32 


6.8 


27 


6.5 


21 


8.4 


9 


8.9 


8 


3.9 


26 


7.0 


170 


6.9 


3 


6 


h.l 


2A 


A. 6 


12 


2.6 


10 


2.4 


9 


3.6 


5 


4.9 


5 


2.5 


U 


2.9 


82 


3.3 




1 


0.7 


13 


2.5 




0.9 


3 


0.7 


7 


2.8 


2 


2.0 


2 


1.0 


4 


1.1 


36 


1.5 


5 


1 


0.7 




O.A 










1 


0.4 


1 


1.0 


1 


0.5 


1 


0.3 


7 


0.3 


,6-up 


2 




\(* 


2.7 


2 


0.4 






3 


1.2 


2 


2.0 


2 


1.0 


1 


0.3 


26 


1.0 


Totals 




" 100. 


521*' 


' 100.0 




16 0.0 


414 


99.9 


249 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100.0 


24 71 


100.0 



SD 



0.61 
1.23 



0. 74 
1.46 



0.40 
0.90 



0.37 
0.77 



0.61 
1.2". 



0.74 
1.28 



0.40 0.50 
0.99 0.93 



Workshops or Institutes for Specific Projects 

Teachers were asked if they had attended a workshop or institute 
designed to prepare them for teaching a science course improvement project 
they were teaching or had taught. 

Of the 1,207 teachers responding 53.9 p-* ":ent had attended such a 
workshop or institute as shown in Table 187. Only minor variations 
occurred among the regions. The highest percentage of participation was 
in the Rocky Mountains with 66.7 percent affirmative responses. The lowest 
attendance was 45.3 percent in the New England Region. 

TABLE 187 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN 
WORKSHOPS OR INSTITUTES FOR SPECIFIC PROJECTS 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeas t 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Total U.S. 


Attended 


N 


- 95 


N - 


209 


N - 


239 


N - 158 


N - 


141 


N - 54 


N - 65 


N 


- 246 


R - 1207 


Workshop or 






























Institute 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. X 


No. 


X 


No. X 


No. X 


No. 


X 


No. X 


No 


52 


54.7 


91 


43.5 


126 


52.7 


64 40.5 


69 


48.9 


18 33.3 


30 46.2 


107 


43.5 


557 46.1 


Yes 


43 


45.3 


118 


56.5 


113 


47.3 


94 59.5 


72 


51.1 


36 66.7 


35 53.8 


139 


56.5 


650 53.9 



Totals 95 100.0 209 100.0 239 100.0 158 100.0 141 100.0 54 100.0 65 100.0 246 100.0 1207 100.0 
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Research Institutes ... Another type of National Science Foundation 
sponsored program is the Research Institute. A science teacher has the 
opportunity to work with a research scientist for one or more summers in 
this program. Table 188 indicates that 96.9 percent of the sample had 
not taken part in such an institute. Only 2.0 percent had participated 
for one summer. The remaining 1.1 percent had from two to four summers 
of this experience. Means among the regions reflect the low level of 
participation of the teachers, though those in the Fan^/est Region had the 
highest mean. 

TABLE 188 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION - RESEARCH 
INSTITUTES ATTExNDED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rouky 





New 


Englaad 


MideaaC 


Great 


Lakes 


SouChens t 


Plains 


Mountains 




Forwest 


U.S. Total 




N 


- 144 


N 


- 521 


N - 


468 


N - 


414 


N - 


249 


N - 


lOi 


N - 


202 


N - 


372 


N - 2471 


Number of 




































InsciCuteB 


No. 


: 


No. 


I 


No. 


I 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


2 


No. X 


0 


142 


98.6 


309 


97.7 


432 


96.6 


407 


98.3 


240 


96.4 


100 


99.0 


197 


97.5 


347 


93.3 


2394 96.9 


1 


2 


1.4 




1. 3 


10 


2. 1 


5 


1.2 


5 


2,0 






3 


1.5 


17 


4.5 


49 2.0 


2 








0.6 


4 


0.9 


1 


0.2 


3 


1.2 






1 


0.5 


7 


1.9 


19 0.7 


3 








0»2 


2 


0»4 










1 


l.O 






1 


0.3 


5 0.2 


4 








0.2 






1 


0.2 


1 


0.4 






1 


0.5 






4 0.2 


locale 


144 


100.0 


521 


100.0 


468 


100.0 


414 


100.0 


2i*9 


100.0 


101 


iOO.O 


202 


100.0 


372 


100.0 


2471 LOO.O 
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Elementary School Teaching Experience 



Few of the teachers in the sample had elementary school teaching 
experience. Among the 2,470 teachers responding 87.4 percent reported no 
experience at the elementary school level. Of the remaining group, 8.7 
percent had from one to four years in elementary schools while 2,7 percent 
had from five to nine years of such experience. Means ranged from a high 
of 0.9 years in the Southeast to a low of 0.3 years in the Mideast Region. 

TABLE 189 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF YEARS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


Engla 


nd 


Mid 


eaa c 




Great 


Lakes 


Southeas 


t 


Pla 


ins 




Moun 


tains 


Sout 


hwea 


t 


Farwest 




Total 


U.S. 




N 


- 144 




N - 


521 




N - 


468 


N - 


414 




N - 


249 




N - 


100 


N - 


202 




N - 


372 




N - 


2470 


Years 


No 






No. 


X 




No. 






No. 






No. 






No. 




No. 






No. 


V 




No. 


1 


0 


128 


88. 


9 


478 


91. 


7 


411 


87 


.8 


331 


80. 


0 


230 


92. 


4 


83 


83.0 


170 


84. 


1 


329 


88. 


4 


2160 


87.4 


1-4 


11 


7. 


6 


33 


6. 


3 


39 


8 


.3 


58 


14. 


0 


9 


3. 


6 


14 


14.0 


21 


iO. 


4 


31 


8. 


3 


216 


8.7 


5-9 


5 


3. 


5 


7 


1. 


3 


12 


2 


.6 


15 


3. 


6 


5 


2. 


0 


3 


3.0 


7 


3. 


5 


12 


3. 


2 


66 


2.7 


10-14 












2 


0 


.4 


5 


1. 


2 


4 


1. 


6 






3 


1. 


5 








14 


0.6 


15-19 








1 


0. 


? 


1 


0 


.2 


3 


0. 


7 


1 


0. 


4 






1 


0. 


5 








7 


0.3 


20-up 








2 


0. 


4 


3 


0 


.6 


2 


0. 


4 
























7 


0.3 


Totals 


144 


100. 


0 


521 


99. 


9 


468 


99 


.9 


414 


99. 


9 


249 


100. 


0 


100 


100.0 


202 


100. 


0 


372 


99. 


9 


2470 


100.0 


Mean 




0.40 




0. 


32 




0. 


63 




0. 


87 




C. 


46 




0. 


46 


0. 


69 




0. 


3? 








Std. Dev. 




1.42 




1. 


73 




3. 


17 




2. 


82 




2. 


,02 




1. 


29 


2. 


24 




1. 


26 









Secondary School Teaching Experienc e 

One to four years of secondary school teaching experience was reported 
by 23.0 percent of the sample. Teachers with five to nine years of 
secondary school teaching accounted for 27.7 percent of the sample, the 
largest category. Ten to 14 years of secondary teaching experience was 
reported by 22.6 percent of the sample. Teachers with 15 to 19 years of 
such experience made up 11.0 percent, while 7.9 percent of the teachers 
had from twenty to twenty-four years in secondary schools. The remaining 
8.7 percent ranged from twenty-five years to a high of forty-four years of 
secondary school teaching for three teachers in the sample. Across the 
regions means ranged only slightly from 10.0 years in the Southeast to 
12.5 years in the Farwest. 
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TABLE 190 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF YEARS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New England 


Mideast 


Grpat 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 




Mountains 


Southves t 


Farvest 


Total 


U.S. 




N - 


1 144 


N 


- 521 


N - 


468 


N 


- 414 


N - 


' 249 


N ' 


- 100 


N 


- 202 


N ' 


■ 372 


N - 


2470 


Years 


No. 


X 




No. 


Z 




No. 


X 


No. 


I 


No. 


X 




No. 


Z 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 


1-4 


36 


25. 


0 


118 


22. 


6 


102 


21.8 


126 


30.4 


57 


22. 


,9 


23 


23. 


,0 


50 


24 


.8 


57 


15. 


3 


569 


23.0 


5-9 


40 


27. 


7 


147 


28. 


2 


126 


26.9 


114 


27.5 


77 


30. 


,9 


30 


30.0 


73 


36 


. 1 


78 


21. 


0 


685 


27.7 


10-14 


36 


25. 


0 


113 


21. 


7 


109 


23.3 


74 


17.9 


56 


22. 


5 


22 


22. 


,0 


34 


16.8 


114 


30. 


6 


558 


22.6 


15-19 


12 


8. 


3 


56 


10. 


7 


49 


10.5 


47 


11.4 


25 


10. 


0 


9 


9. 


,0 


17 


8.4 


56 


15.1 


271 


11.0 


20-24 


8 


5. 


6 


45 


8. 


6 


38 


8.1 


27 


6.5 


20 


8. 


,0 


8 


8. 


,0 


13 


6 


.4 


37 


9. 


9 


196 


7.9 


25-29 


7 


4. 


9 


12 


2. 


3 


12 


2.6 


10 


2.4 


6 


2. 


4 


3 


3. 


,0 


8 


4 


.0 


17 


4. 


6 


75 


3.0 


30-34 


5 


3. 


5 


15 


2. 


9 


11 


2.3 


10 


2.4 


5 


2. 


0 


4 


4. 


,0 


5 


2 


. 5 


10 


2. 


7 


65 


2.6 


35-39 








10 


1. 


9 


17 


3.6 


5 


1.2 


3 


1. 


2 


1 


1. 


0 


1 


0 


. 5 


2 


0. 


5 


39 


1.6 


40-up 








5 


1. 


0 


4 


0.9 


1 


0.2 














1 


0 


. 5 


1 


0. 


3 


12 


0.5 


Totals 


144 


100. 


0 


521 


99. 


9 


468 


100.0 


414 


99.9 


249 


99. 


,9 


100 


100. 


,0 


202 


100 


.0 


372 


100. 


0 


2470 


99.9 


Mean 


10. 


65 




11 


.38 




11. 


88 


10 


.00 


10. 


34 




10 


.45 




10.09 




12 


.^5 








Std. Dev. 


8. 


17 




8 


.62 




9. 


48 


8 


.14 


7. 


71 




8 


.25 




E 


!.03 




7 


.70 









Total Years of Teaching Experience 

Table 191 indicates that 23.2 percent of the sample had from one 
to four years of teaching experience. From five to nine years of teaching 
was reported by 26.2 percent of the sample. Experience of from ten to 
fourteen years was reported by 22.2 percent of the teachers, while 11.1 
percent had from fifteen to nineteen years of teaching experience. Only 
8.7 percent had twenty to twenty-four years and the remainin3 8.6 percent 
ranged from twenty-five to forty-five total years of teaching experience. 
Means ranged from a high of 12.8 years in the Farwest to a low of 10.5 years 
in the Plains. 

TABLE 191 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL YEARS OF TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


Eixgland 


Mideast 


Great 


La kes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


- 144 


N - 


■ 521 


N - 


' 468 


N • 


' 414 


N - 


' 249 


N 


- 100 


N 


■ 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2470 


Years 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


No. 


: 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


1-4 


35 


24.2 


123 


23.6 


109 


23.3 


123 


29.7 


54 


21.7 


22 


22.0 


54 


26.7 


54 


14.5 


574 


23.2 


5-9 


41 


28.3 


142 


27.3 


105 


22.4 


104 


25.1 


82 


32.9 


30 


30.0 


67 


33.2 


76 


20.4 


647 


26.2 


10-14 


33 


22.9 


106 


20.3 


119 


25.4 


70 


16.9 


54 


21.7 


21 


21.0 


35 


17.3 


111 


29.8 


549 


22.2 


15-19 


12 


8.3 


58 


11.1 


45 


9.6 


54 


13.0 


19 


7.6 


9 


9.0 


19 


9.4 


58 


15.6 


274 


11.1 


20-24 


8 


5.9 


44 


8.4 


48 


10.3 


28 


6.8 


24 


9.6 


10 


10.0 


11 


5.4 


42 


11.3 


215 


8.7 


25-29 


4 


2.8 


14 


2.7 


11 


2.3 


10 


2.4 


6 


2.4 


2 


2.0 


6 


3.0 


15 


4.0 


68 


2.8 


30-34 


8 


5.6 


18 


3.5 


10 


2.1 


16 


3.9 


5 


2.0 


4 


4.0 


7 


3.5 


10 


2.7 


78 


3.2 


35-39 


3 


2.1 


10 


1.9 


15 


3.2 


7 


1.7 


4 


1.6 


2 


2.0 


3 


1.5 


4 


1.1 


48 


1.9 


40-up 






6 


1.1 


6 


1.3 


2 


0.5 


1 


0.4 










2 


0.5 


17 


0 7 


Totals 


144 


100.0 


521 


99.9 


468 


99.9 


414 


100.0 


249 


99.9 


100 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


99.9 


2470 


100.0 


Mean 


11 


.15 


11.47 


12. 


05 


10, 


.73 


10. 


55 


10 


.85 


10 


.20 


12 


.76 






Std. Dev. 


8 


.92 


9. 


03 


9. 


58 


8. 


,99 


8. 


25 


8 


.74 


8 


.56 


7 


.95 
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Total Years of Science Teaching 



Table 192 indicates that one to four total years of science teaching 
experience was reported by 25.4 percent of the sample. Total science 
teaching experience of from five to nine years was reported by 27.3 
percent of the teachers. Teachers with from 10 to 14 years made up 22,9 
percent, fifteen to nineteen years experience was reported by 11.0 percent, 
20 to 24 years of total science teaching was reported by 7.0 percent. 
From 25 to over 40 years was reported by 6,4 percent of the sample. Means 
varied from a low of 9.0 years in the Southeast to a high of 12.0 years in 
the Farwest. 



TABLE 192 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL YEARS OF SCIENCE TEACHING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY REGIONS 





New England 


Mideast 


Great Lakra 


Southeast 


Plains 




Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Total U.S. 




N 


- 144 




• 521 


N 


- 468 


N 


- 414 


N 


" 249 


N 


■ 100 


N 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2470 


Years 


No. 


Z 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 


No. 






No. 






No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


1-4 


38 


26. 


.4 


128 


24, 


.6 


117 


25.0 


139 


33. 


,6 


60 


24. 


,1 


26 


26, 


.0 


57 


28.2 


62 


16.7 


627 


25.4 


5-9 


40 


27. 


.7 


146 


28, 


.0 


118 


25.2 


1.19 


28. 


,7 


75 


30. 


1 


30 


30.0 


72 


35.6 


75 


20.2 


675 


27.3 


10-14 


35 


24, 


.3 


113 


:i. 


.7 


108 


23.1 


71 


17. 


,1 


57 


22, 


,9 


21 


21. 


,0 


36 


17.8 


124 


33.3 


565 


22.9 


15-19 


13 


9. 


.0 


59 


11, 


.3 


48 


10.3 


50 


12. 


,1 


26 


10.4 


10 


10. 


,0 


13 


6.4 


52 


U.O 


271 


11. 0 


20-24 


7 


4. 


.9 


35 


6. 


,7 


36 


7.7 


21 


5. 


1 


18 


7. 


,2 


6 


6. 


,0 


12 


5.9 


38 


10.2 


173 


7.0 


25-29 


5 


3. 


.5 


13 


2. 


,5 


10 


2.1 


5 


1. 


2 


6 


2. 


,4 


4 


4. 


,0 


7 


3.5 


3 3 


3.5 


63 


2.6 


30-34 


4 


2. 


,6 


15 


2. 


,9 


17 


3.6 


5 


1. 


2 


4 


1. 


.6 


2 


2. 


,0 


4 


2.0 


5 


1.3 


56 


2.2 


35-39 


2 


1. 


,4 


9 


1. 


,7 


10 


2.1 


3 


0. 


7 


3 


1. 


2 


1 


1. 


,0 


1 


0.5 


2 


0.5 


31 


1.2 


40- up 








3 


0. 


6 


4 


0.9 


I 


0. 


2 


















1 


0.3 


9 


0.4 


Totals 


144 


100. 


0 


521 


100. 


,0 


468 


100.0 


414 


99. 


9 


249 


99. 


9 


iOO 


100. 


0 


202 


99.9 


372 


100.0 


2470 


100.0 


Mean 


10.42 




10 


.96 




11 


.51 


8 


.97 




10 


.08 




9 


.89 




9 


.27 


11 


.91 






Std. Dev. 


7 


.90 




8 


.37 




9 


.62 


7 


.23 




7 


.56 




8 


.01 




7 


.60 


7 


.24 







Years in the Present School System 

Table 193, p. 105, indicates that 33.8 percent of the sample reported 
from one to four years in the present school system. From five to nine 
years was reported by 28.8 percent of the sample and from 10 to 14 years 
was reported by 18.9 percent. Relatively few of the sample teachers had 
more than fifteen years in the present school system. Means among the 
regions ranged only slightly, from a low of 8.0 years in the Plains to a 
high of 9.1 years in the Farwest. 
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TABLE 193 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF YEARS OF TEACHING IN 
PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New Englnad Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farvegt Total U.S. 





N 


- 143 


N ■ 


519 


N 


468 


H ■ 


414 


N 


- 249 


N ■ 


100 


N - 


202 


N - 


352 


N ■ 


244 7 


Years 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 






No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


Z 




No. 


X 


1-4 


54 


37.7 


163 


31.3 


145 


31. 


0 


175 


42. 


3 


103 


41. 


4 


33 


33. 


0 


66 


32. 


7 


95 


25 


5 


834 


33.8 


5-9 


43 


30.1 


152 


29.1 


133 


28. 


4 


105 


25. 


4 


69 


?.7. 


7 


30 


30. 


0 


77 


38. 


1 


103 


27 


7 


712 


28.8 


10-14 


22 


15.4 


97 


19.0 


108 


23. 


1 


64 


15. 


5 


38 


15. 


3 


20 


20. 


0 


30 


14. 


8 


85 


22 


8 


466 


18.9 


15-19 


12 


8.4 


48 


9>2 


34 


7. 


3 


39 


9. 


4 


25 


10. 


0 


8 


8. 


0 


12 


5. 


9 


54 


14 


5 


232 


9.4 


20-24 


4 


2.8 


28 


5.4 


24 


5. 


1 


16 


3. 


9 


5 


2. 


0 


5 


5. 


0 




3. 


5 


2 


5 


9 


11 


4.5 


25-29 


4 


2.8 


12 


2,3 


10 


2 . 


1 


6 


1. 


4 


4 


1. 


6 


4 


4. 


0 




2. 


5 


8 


2 


2 


53 


2.1 


30-34 


4 


2.8 


11 


2.1 


7 


1. 


5 


5 


1. 


2 


2 


0. 


8 










1. 


5 


5 


1 


3 


37 


1.5 


35-3:» 






5 


1.0 


6 


1. 


3 


3 


0. 


7 


3 


1. 


2 










0. 


5 








18 


0. 7 


40-up 






3 


0.6 


1 


0. 


2 


1 


0. 


2 
















0. 


5 








6 


0. 2 


Totals 


143 


100.0 


519 


100.0 


468 


100. 


0 


414 


100. 


0 


249 


100. 


0 


100 


100. 


0 


202 


100. 


0 


352 


99 


9 


2447 


99.9 


Mean 


8.ft3 


9. 


60 


0, 


28 




8. 


05 






.03 




8. 


49 




3.27 




9. 


90 








Std. Dev. 


7 


.47 


8. 


04 


7. 


62 




7. 


28 






.OA 




6. 


82 




7. 


69 




6. 


73 









Teaching Assignments of Sample Teachers 

Grade Level of Courses 

Teachers were asked to identify the grade level or levels of students 
in their courses. Table 194, p. 106 > presents the responses of the teachers. 
Approximately 18 percent of the sample were seventh and eighth grade students; 
the other 82 percent were in grades 9-12. U'Tiile the majority of the courses 
were offered to a single grade level, a large number of courses wer3 offered 
for students in grades 10-11-12 (9.7 percent) and grades 11-12 (13.9 percent). 
These courses for students in several grades were primarily biology for 
10-11-12 and physics and chemistry for grades 11-12. 
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TABLE 194 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF GRADE LEVEL(S) OF MAJOR COURSES 
TAUGHT BY THE SAMPLE OF TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Crea» Lnkeo Southeaat Plains Mountains Southwest Farwest Total I'.S. 



Grade 


N 


- lil 


N 


- 516 


U 


- 466 


U 


- 410 


N - 


246 


N 


- 100 


N 


- 200 


N - 


371 


N - 


2452 


Level(a) 


No. 


X 




So. 






No. 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 


7 


2 


1 


A 


60 


11 


6 


22 


4.7 


53 


12 


9 


26 


10.6 


13 


13 


0 


11 


5 


5 


17 


4 


6 


204 


8.3 


8 


5 


3 


5 


48 


9 


3 


24 


5.2 


47 


11 


5 


30 


12.2 


20 


20 


0 


12 


6 


0 


32 


8 


6 


218 


8.9 


9 


19 


23 


3 


99 


19 


2 


94 


20.2 


85 


20 


7 


49 


19.9 


17 


17 


0 


39 


19 


5 


32 


8 


6 


434 


17.7 


10 


39 


27 


2 


107 


20 


7 


109 


23.4 


85 


2n 


7 


46 


lfl.7 


12 


12 


0 


62 


31 


0 


59 


15 


9 


519 


21.2 


11 


12 


8 


4 


55 


10 


7 


31 


6.7 


15 


3 


7 


6 


2.4 


2 


2 


0 


5 


2 


5 


10 


2 


7 


136 


5.5 


12 


22 


15 


4 


43 


8 


3 


37 


7.9 


20 


4 


9 


23 


9.3 




2 


0 


10 




0 


22 


5 


9 


179 


7.3 


7-8 








1 


0 


2 


1 


0.2 




1 


0 


2 


0.8 








1 


0 


5 


1 


0 


3 


10 


0.4 


8-9 


1 


0 


7 


4 


0 


8 








0 


5 


1 


0.4 


2 


2 


0 


2 


1 


0 


2 


0 


5 


14 


0.6 


9-10 


3 


2 


1 


4 


0 


8 


16 


3.4 




1 


2 


2 


0.8 








7 


3 


5 


11 


3 


0 


48 


2.0 


10-11 


3 


2 


1 


10 


1 


9 


9 


1.9 






0 


1 


0.4 








6 


3 


0 


6 


1 


6 


43 


1.7 


11-12 


28 


19 


6 


58 


11 


2 


56 


12.0 


47 


li. 


5 


30 


12.2 


14 


14 


0 


26 


13 


0 


82 


22 


1 


341 


13.9 


7-8-9 


1 


0 


7 


4 


0 


8 


2 


0.4 




1 


0 






1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


5 


1 


0 


3 


14 


0.6 


9-10-11 














4 


0.9 




0 


7 


3 


1,2 














2 


0 


5 


10 


0.4 


10-11-12 


6 


4 


2 


20 


3 


9 


52 


11.2 


26 


6 


3 


20 


8.1 


15 


15 


0 


16 


8 


0 


84 


22 


6 


239 


9.7 


9-10-11-12 


2 


1 


4 


2 


0 


4 


9 


1.9 




1 


7 


6 


2.4 


1 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


10 


2 


7 


39 


1.6 


Other 








1 


0 


2 








0 


2 


1 


0.4 




















3 


0.1 


Ungraded 




























1 


1 


0 














1 


0.1 


Totals 


143 


100. 


0 


516 


100. 


0 


466 


100.0 


410 


100 


0 


246 


99.8 


100 


100 


0 


200 


100 


0 


371 


99 


9 


2452 


100.0 



Number of Sections of Courses Taught by the Teachers 

Teachers were asked to state the number of sections of each of the 
courses he was teaching. Table 195, p, 107, indicates the number of sections 
reported. Of the total reported, 17.0 percent of the teachers reported, 
that they taught only one section. Two sections were reported by 25.4 percent 
of the teachers. Those reporting three sections of a given course made up 
21.6 percent of the total sample. Four sections were reported by 17.8 percent 
and five sections by 15.5 percent of the teachers. Few teachers taught more 
than five sections of a specific course, but there were a few with six, 
seven and eight sections. 

Means among the regions showed some variation. In the Southwest a 
high of 3.23 sections v/as reported and in New England there was a low of 
2.35 sections. 
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TABLE 195 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF SECTIONS OF 
COURSES TAUGHT BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farwest Total U.S. 





N 


- 143 


N 


» 517 


N 


- 465 


N 


- 409 


N 


- 244 


N 


- 100 


N 


200 


N 


- 368 


N - 


2446 


Nusnber of 




































Sections 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


1 


No. 




No. 


X 


1 


34 


23.8 


88 


17.0 


74 


15.9 


74 


18.1 


42 


17.2 


20 


20.0 


34 


17.0 


51 


13.8 


417 


17.0 


2 


55 


38.4 


133 


25.7 


no 


28.0 


102 


24 .9 


57 


23.4 


23 


23.0 


35 


17.5 


87 


23.6 


622 


25»4 


3 


31 


21 .7 


112 


21.7 


118 


25.4 


80 


19.6 


45 


18.4 


11 


11.0 


36 


18.0 


95 


25.8 


528 


21.6 


4 


17 


11.9 


93 


18.0 


80 


17.2 


67 


16.4 


43 


17.6 


21 


21.0 


44 


22.0 


71 


19.3 


436 


17.8 


5 


6 


4.2 


79 


15.3 


56 


12.0 


76 


18.6 


50 


20.5 


15 


15.0 


47 


23.5 


51 


13.8 


380 


15.5 


6 






11 


2.1 


7 


1.5 


10 


2.4 


6 


2.5 


8 


8.0 


4 


2.0 


12 


3.3 


58 


2.4 


7 






1 


0.2 














1 


1.0 






1 


0.3 


3 


0.1 


6 


















1 


0.4 


1 


1.0 










2 


0.1 


Totals 


143 


100.0 


517 


100.0 


465 


100.0 


409 


100.0 


244 


100.0 


100 


100.0 


200 


100.0 


368 


99.9 


2446 


99.9 



^ 2.35 2.95 2.86 2.99 3.10 3.19 3.23 3.06 

1.09 1.40 1.30 1.45 1.50 1.7 2 1.47 1.37 

Average Size of the Classes 

Sizes of the classes reported by the teachers are shown in Table 196. 
Thirty-four percent of the classes had from 25 to 29 students. About 
twenty-six percent of the classes had from 20 to 24 students per class. 
About 22 percent of the classes had from 30 to 34 students. Both larger 
and smaller class sizes were reported, but the percentage was much lower. 

Class size means varied little among the regions- The highest mean 
of 26.80 students per class occurred in the Farwest while the lowest, 
22.21 students per class was found in the New England region. 

TABLE 196 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE CLASS SIZE OF COURSES 
TAUGHT BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New England 


Mideas t 




Great 


Lakes 


Southeas t 


Plains 




Mountains 


Southwest 


FarvesC 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


» 142 


N - 


517 




N - 


465 


N - 


' 409 


N " 


245 


N - 


101 


N " 


200 


N - 


■ 371 


N •= 


2450 


Number of 
















































Students 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No. 


X 




No, 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


1-9 


2 


1.4 








4 


0. 


9 


4 


1. 


0 


8 


3. 


3 


2 


2. 


0 


2 


1.0 






22 


0.9 


10-14 


8 


5.6 


16 


3. 


1 


12 


2. 


6 


16 


3. 


9 


17 


6. 


9 


6 


5. 


9 


3 


1.5 


11 


3.0 


89 


3.6 


15-19 


28 


19.7 


41 


7. 


9 


42 


9. 


0 


31 


7. 


6 


26 


10. 


5 


11 


10. 


9 


18 


9.0 


20 


5.4 


217 


8.8 


20-24 


55 


38.7 


130 


25.1 


148 


31. 


8 


88 


21. 


5 


69 


28. 


2 


22 


21. 


8 


48 


24.0 


81 


21.8 


641 


26.2 


25-29 


40 


28.2 


161 


31. 


1 


170 


36.6 


139 


34. 


0 


84 


34. 


4 


26 


25. 


7 


74 


37.0 


139 


37.5 


833 


34.0 


30-34 


8 


5.6 


143 


27. 


7 


78 


16. 


8 


105 


25. 


7 


33 


13. 


5 


26 


25. 


7 


46 


23.0 


97 


26.1 


536 


21.9 


35-39 






23 


4. 


4 


8 


1. 


7 


19 


4. 


,6 


5 


2. 


0 


6 


5. 


9 


9 


4.5 


18 


4.8 


63 


3.6 


40-44 






3 


0. 


6 


1 


0. 


2 


3 


0. 


7 








2 


2. 


0 






3 


0.8 


12 


0.5 


4 5- up 


1 


0.7 








2 


0. 


4 


4 


1. 


0 


3 


1. 


2 












2 


0.6 


12 


0.5 


Totals 


142 


99.9 


517 


99. 


9 


465 


100. 


0 


409 


100. 


0 


245 


100. 


0 


101 


99. 


9 


200 


100.0 


371 


100.0 


2450 


100.0 


X 


22 


.21 


26.06 




24. 


89 




26. 


07 




23. 


64 




24. 


79 




25. 


76 


26. 


80 






Sf> 


5.95 


6.i 


38 




6. 


12 




6. 


72 




6. 


74 




7.31 




5. 


47 


6. 


19 
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Special Facilities for Science Courses 



Teachers were asked to check the special science facilities that were 
available for their science teaching and to ranK the use they made of these 
facilities in their classes. The list of facilities are presented in the 
order of a-^^ailabili ty as reported by the sample of teachers. In presenting 
the use of the various facilitivS the base number used was the number of 
schools having the facility available. 



Science Darkrooms 



Science darkrooms were available in A3. 2 percent of the 2,090 schools 
reporting (Table 197)- Considerable variations occur among the regions with 
a high of 56.7 percent in New England to a low 28.9 percent in the Rocky 
Mountains. How m: ch use the teachers made of darkrooms is shown in the 
lower section of the table. Of the 903 available darkrooms, 19.3 percent 
of the teachers used them frequently, 22.1 percent occasionally, 51.2 per- 
cent rarely, and 7.4 percent did not use them for their classes. Percentages 
of use were consistent in all regions. 



TABLE 19 7 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER'S 
USE OF SCIENCL D/MIKROOM BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New Fnglanfl MIdi-ast: Grent liikc;; Southeast rialris MoLint<nins SouthwesL Fnrwost Total U.S. 

No. X No. Z No. I Nli. X No. * No. Z No. 7. No. X No. X 

Available N - 127 N - i52 N - -^03 N " 33/. N - 20? N - 50 N - 15^'. N - 323 N «= 2090 

No 55 i3.3 252 55. B 196 48.6 6-'* . 1 106 51.2 6i 71.1 107 69.5 193 59.8 11 87 56.8 

V, .. 72 ')6 . 7 :00 4 i . 2 _:0 7 5 1 • ^ J 2 0 3 5.9 __]0 1 „ ? . B 26 „ _ 23 ._9 _ 47 _30_^5_ .._130__ 4(0.^2 90 3 J. 3 . 2 

Yot^ls 'i:?' 'lOO.O " 432 lOO.o" 4Gi' " TOO.O"" 3J.'. 100^0" 207 TooTo ~~9Q' "lOOTo" T5., "ibo.o" 323 iOO.O 2090 100.0 



Use 




- 72 




N 


- 200 




" 207 


N - 


120 


N 


o 1 Ql 




- 26 






- 47 






•= 130 




903 




Frequent ly 


13 


18 


1 


42 


21.0 


40 


19.3 


23 


19. 2 


24 


23.7 


3 


11 


5 


8 


17 


0 


21 


16.1 


174 


19 


3 


Occ.Ts lon.i 1 ly 


11 


15 


3 


43 


21 . 5 


44 


21.3 




22.5 


23 


22.8 


10 


3a 


5 


12 


25 


5 


30 


23.1 


200 


22 


1 


Rarely 


4 2 


58 


3 


103 


51.3 


102 


49.3 


60 


50.0 


51 


50. f 


12 


4 6 




24 


51 


1 


6S 


52.3 


462 


51 


2 


Nqt_ Ljs.cd 


_ 6 


a 


3 


12 


6.0 


21 


10. 1 


10 


5.3 


} 




1 


3 




3 


6 


/, 


11 


_ 8^5_ 


67 


7 




Totals 


72 


"lOO 


o" 


200' 


100 ."o" 


"20 7' 


100. o' 


f20" 


"i o'c ". o' 


^ToT 


100.0 


' 26"' 


' "lOO* 


o"' 


~ 4"7 


' 100^ 


o' 


130' 


100.0* 


903 


100 


~d 
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Closed Circuit Television 



In the 2,037 schools responding only 29,9 percent reported that closed 
circuit television was available for science teaching. Among the regions, 
availability ranged from 19.3 percent in the Rocky Mountains to 35.5 percent 
in the Farwest. Of the 609 schools having closed circuit television 10.0 
percent of the science teachers used it frequently, 19.9 percent occasionally, 
66,2 percent rarely, and 3.9 percent did not use it for their science classes. 
Usage was ranked in the same order by all the regions although the percentage 
of use did vary among the regions. 



TABLE 198 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY MD TEACHER ^S USE 
OF CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION BY REGIONS 



Rocky 







Kngland 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeas t 


Plains 




Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwea t 


Total 


U.S. 




Mo. 




No. 




No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 






No. 






No. 




No. 


Z 


No. 


z 


Av.U lable 




- 12^ 


N 


- kU\ 


N - 


381 


N 


- 322 




- 207 


N 


- 88 




N 


- 150 


H 


- 32A 


N - 


2037 


No 


89 


73.3 


296 


67. 1 


26A 


69.3 


2*^5 


76.1 


l/.O 


67. 


6 


71 


80. 


.7 


115 


76.7 


209 


6A.5 


U28 


70.1 


Yeji 








32.9 


\\1 


30.7 


77 


23.9 


67 


32. 


U 


17 


19. 


,3 


35 


23.3 


115 


35. 5 


609 


29.9 


Totnly 




100-0 




100.0 


3"81 


100.0 


322 


100,0 


207 


100. 


0 


83 


100, 


.0 


ISO 


100.0 


324 


100.0 


203? 


100.0 


L'so. 


N 


- 36 


N 


•1^5 


- 


117 


s 


- 77 


N 


- 67 




N 


- 17 




N 


- 35 


N 


- 115 


N - 


609 


Frequent ly 


2 


5.6 




9.7 


3 


2.6 


13 


16.9 


6 


9. 


0 




23, 


.5 


2 


5.7 


17 


1A.8 


61 


10.0 


Occas iona 1 1 y 


7 


19. A 


28 


19.3 


23 


19.6 


15 


19.5 


10 


li. 


9 


2 


11. 


.8 


10 


28.6 


26 


22.6 


121 


19.9 


Rarely 


26 


72. 2 


96 


66. 2 


80 


66. i 


Ul 


61.0 


50 


lU. 


6 


11 


6.i. 


.7 


2 2 


62.8 


71 


61.7 


<i03 


66.2 


Not I'sod 


I 


2.8 




i. 6 


n 


9 . i 


2 


2.6 


1 


1. 


5 








1 


2.9 


1 


0.9 


2U 


3.9 


Totals 


36 


~ io"o7o " 




"IGCTO 










"67 


"fob. 


0 


17 


100, 


,0 


35 


100.0 


115 


100.0 


609 


100.0 



Nature Trails 

Nature trails were available in 28.9 percent of the schools reporting. 
Among the regions the Farwest reported a lovj of 18.2 percent while New 
England had a high of 41.1 percent availability of nature trails for science 
teaching. Only 6.1 percent of the teachers used the trails frequently, 
22.0 percent occasionally, 65.5 percent rarely and 6,4 percent did not use 
them in their science classes. Percentage of use was consistent in all 
regions. Comments on a number of the questionnaires indicated that the 
nature trails were either too far away from the school for easy use, or 
not organized on a basis to facilitate the use of the resource by groups as 
large or larger than a class* 
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TABLE 199 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER'S 
USE OF NATURE TRAIL (S) BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plalna 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Total 


U.S. 




No. 


w 


No. X 


No. 


X 


No. 1 


No. : 


No. X 


No. X 


No. I 


No. 


X 


AvAlIab le 


N 


- 124 


N - 428 


N - 


383 


N « 325 


N - 193 


N - 87 


N ■ 150 


N - 303 


N - 


1993 


No 
Yea 


73 
51 


58.9 
41.1 


292 68.2 
136 31.8 


260 
123 


67,9 
32.1 


227 69.8 
98 30.2 


135 69.9 
58 30.1 


64 73.6 
23 26.4 


118 78.7 
32 21.3 


248 81.8 
55 18.2 


1417 
576 


71. 1 
28.9 


Totals 


"T24 


100.0 


428 100.0 


383 


100.0 


325 100.0 


193 100.0 


87 100.0 


150 100.0 


303 100.0 


1S93 


100.0 



Use 


N 


- 51 




N 


- 136 


N 


- 123 


N 


- 98 


N 


- 58 




N - 


23 




N 


- 32 




N 


- 55 




N - 


576 


Frequently 


5 


9, 


.8 


10 


7.3 


6 


4.9 


5 


5.1 


3 


5, 


,2 








1 


3, 


,1 


5 


9. 


,1 


35 


6.1 


Occas lonal ly 


11 


21, 


.6 


30 


22.1 


21 


17.1 


20 


20.4 


16 


27, 


,6 


7 


30, 


,4 


8 


25. 


,0 


14 


25. 


, 4 


127 


22.0 


Rarely 


27 


52, 


.9 


87 


64.0 


91 


74.0 


69 


70.4 


36 


62, 


,0 


15 


65, 


,2 


21 


65, 


,6 


31 


56. 


,4 


377 


65.5 


Not Used 


8 


15. 


.7 


9 


6.6 


5 


4.0 


4 


4,1 


3 


5, 


-2 


1 


4, 


,3 


2 


6. 


,3 


5 


9. 


, 1 


37 


6.4 


Totals 


31 


100, 


.0 


136 


100,0 


123 


100.0 


98 


100.0 


58 


100. 


,0 


23 


99, 


-9 


32 


100, 


,0 


55 


100. 


,0 


576 


100.0 



Greenhouses 



Of the 2,030 schools reporting, 567 had a greenhouse available for 
science teaching. This was 27.9 percent of the schools. The lowest availa- 
bility, 13,8 percent was in the Southwest Region and the highest was 44.7 
percent in the Great Lakes Region. In those schools having greenhouses, 
30.9 percent of the teachers used them frequently in their teaching, 19.9 
percent occasionally, 40.4 percent rarely, and 8.8 percent did not use them. 
The percentage of use was consistent for all regions. 



TABLE 200 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER'S 
USE OF GREENHOUSE BY REGIONS 
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Weather Stations 



Only 18.8 percent of the 1,943 schools responding had weather stations 
available for science teaching. Availability among the regions varied only 
slightly above or below the national average (Table 201). In the 366 
schools with weather stations 34.7 percent of the teachers repori.dd using them 
frequently, 17.8 percent occasionally, 39.6 percent rarely, and 7.9 percent 
of the teachers did not use the weather station for their science classes.. 
The percentages were in similar rank order among the regions. 

TABLE 201 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER'S 
USE OF WEATHER STATION BY REGIONS 
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Land Laboratory 

Among the 1,953 schools, 16.8 percent reported a land laboratory 
(Table 202). The Southwest was low with 8.3 percent and New England was 
high with 25.4 percent having this facility. Available land laboratories 
were used frequently by 18.2 percent, occasionally by 29.8 percent, 
rarely by 46.2 percent, and 5.8 percent did not use this facility. Among 
the regions, the Great Lakes did not follow the national averages. 
Although there were 82 schools reporting availability of the facility, 
teachers did not use the land laboratory as much as did the teachers in 
the other regions. Comments regarding these facilities were similar to 
those related to nature trails. Facilities that were within reasonable 
distance and well developed for groups of class size or larger were 
generally used more frequently. Use of the land laboratory was more 
frequent in districts that had programs encouraging use of outdoor 
facilities. 
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TABLE 202 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER'S 
USE OF LAND LABORATORY BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New Kngland Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farvest Total U.S. 

No. % No. Z No. % No. I No. 5 No . Z No. 2 No. X No. X 

Avnllable N - US N - 417 N « 379 N - 310 N - 191 N - 87 N - 145 N - 306 N - 1953 

No 88 74.6 332 34 . 4 297 78 .4 270 87.1 154 80. 6 73 83. 9 133 91. 7 257 84.0 1624 63.2 

les ^3_0_ 25.4 65 1 5.6 8 2 21 .6 40 12.9, 37 19 .4 14 16. 1 12 8 . 3 49 16. 0 329 16.8 

Totals 118 100.0 417 100.0 379 " 100.0 310 100.0 191 100.0 87 100.0 145 100.0 306 100.0 1953 100.0 
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The Planetarium 



A planetarium was available in 16.7 percent of the 1,970 schools 
reporting (Table 203). The Southwest was hl^h with 22.5 percent and 
New England was low with 6.0 percent availability. Other regions were 
closer to the national percentage. It is obvious that usage of this type 
of facility is low since 79.9 percent of the teachers reported using it 
rarely. A check of a number of sample schools indicated two types of 
availability: (1) located v/ithin the school, and (2) located at a site 
removed from the school. Usage for the teacher was higher (though not by 
much) when the facility was located within school. Usage of the facility 
tended to be higher when it was a facility used by several schools. 
Locating such a facility at a large school to be shared by smaller schools 
would provide a facility readily accessible to a sizable student population, 
as well as being available for use by smaller schools. 

TABLE 203 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER* S 



USE OF PLANETARIUM BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farvest Total U.S. 

No- X No. 2 No. 2 No. X No. X No . 2 No. X No. Z No. X 

Available N - 117 N - 428 - 373 N - 323 N - ^.87 N - 89 « - 151 N - 302 N - 1970 

No 110 94.0 344 80.4 306 82,0 259 80. 2 151 80. 7 76 85.4 117 77.5 278 92.1 1641 83.3 

1*5 I 6i^„.3_ 4 19.6 6 7 18.0 6 4 1 9.8 36 ?9 . 3 1 3 34.6 34 22. 5 24 7.9 329 16.'? 

Totals 117 lOC.O 428 100.0 373 100.0 323 100.0 187 100.0 89 100.0 151 "lOO.O 302 lOoTo 1970 100. 0 
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C o fi 1 p u t e r Terminals 



The computer terniinal. in a school is a relatively recent additional 
resource for teaching science. Of the 1,942 schools checking this item 
15.3 percent reported its availability (Table 204). About 34 percent 
of the New England schools reported such facilities were available, while in 
the Southeast only 5.8 percent of the schools had such facilities available. 
It will be noted that the Rocky Mountains and Farwest were below the 
national average. Although 58.6 percent of the teachers reported rarely 
using the terminal, 17.8 percent used it frequently and 18.9 percent used 
it occasionally. Percentage orders were nearly similar in all regions. 
ComniGnts from teachers contacted indicated the major reasons for not using 
the computer terminals available were (1) too few terminals; (2) costs of 
computer time; and (3) personal lack of knowledge regarding computer use. 



TABLE 204 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER* S 
USE OF COMPUTER TERMINAL (S) BY REGIONS 
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V entilated Animal Houses or Facilities 

Ventilated animal houses or facilities were available in 13.8 percent 
of the 1/J48 schools checking availability of this facility. The Southeast 
was low with 6.6 percent and the Great Lakes high with 18.6 percent 
availability (Table 203, p. IIA) . In the 268 schools having the facility, 
42.9 percent of the teachers used it frequently, 16.8 percent occasionally, 
32.5 percent rarely and 7.8 percent did not use this facility. Percentage 
patterns of use were similar in most regions. 
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TABLE 2(35 
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Ali to-Tutorial Laboratories 

Auto-tutorial laboratories were reported in 11,3 percent of the 
1,935 schools checking this item (Table 206). The Farwest reported 6.6 
percent ^lvailabili ty , while the Southwest had 13.3 percent. Of the 218 
schools in the sample havin^K this facility 48.2 percent of the science 
teachers used Lt Frequently, 21.1 percent occasionally, 24.8 percent 
rarely and 5.9 percent did not use tlie auto-tutorial laboratory with 
their classes. 

TABLE 206 
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The Observatory 



Of the 1,92A schools responding to this item, 8.0 percent reported the 
availability of an observatory for science teaching.. Only small percentage 
variations of availability occurred among the regions (Table 207). 
Teacher use of the observatory was low with 76,0 percent reporting rarely 
using it, 14,3 percent occasionally, and 3.9 percent frequently; 5.8 percent 
did not use this facility when available, A check with a sample of those 
who used the observatory rarely provided several reasons for low use. The 
two major reasons were (1) difficulty in holding evening sessions, and 
(2) weather conditions permitting use of the observatory. 



TABLE 20 7 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY /\ND TEACHER'S 
USE OF OBSERVATORY BY REGIONS 
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No. X No. S No. : So. : No. J No . 3 No . 5 No. J No. Z 
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N 


- 22 






^ 4 




N 


- 10 




S' - 


21 


N - 


154 


1 


U. 


,5 








1 


10. 


,0 






6 


3.9 


3 


13, 


.6 


1 


25, 


.0 








1 


4.7 


22 


14.3 


18 


81. 


,8 


3 


75, 


,0 


8 


80. 


,0 


19 


90. 5 


117 


76.0 














__1_ 


10, 


.0 


1 


4.7 


9 


5.8 




99'. 


79 


~u 


"Y'oo". 


."o 




100. 


.0 


21 


99.9 


154 


100.0 



The Ham Radio Station 

Amateur or ham radio stations have been located in some secondary 
schools for many years. Only properly licensed individuals may operate 
these stations. It was not surprising that only 7.9 percent of the schools 
reported having this facility (Table 208, p. 116). In the 152 schools 
reporting availability ^ 15.1 percent used it frequently, 11.8 percent 
occasionally, and 64.5 percent rarely; 8,6 percent of the teachers did not 
use the facility. 
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TABLE 208 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AxND TEACHER'S 
USE OF ILAM RADIO STATION BY REGIONS 

Rocky 





Nev England 


H idea fit 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeas 




Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farve.^. : 


To:al 


u.s. 




No. 


X 


No . 


X 


No . 


X 




No . 






No . 


X 


No , 


X 


No . 


X 


No . 




No. 


X 


Available 


N 


- 119 


N 


- 412 


N » 


361 




N 


- 307 


N 


- 188 


N 


« 86 


N 


- 142 


N 


- 304 


N - 


1919 


No 


107 


89.9 


374 


90.8 


323 


89. 


5 


299 


97. 


4 


173 


92.0 


81 


94.2 


136 


95.8 


274 


90.1 


1767 


92.1 


Yes 


12 


10.1 


38 


9.2 


38 


10. 


5 


8 


2 . 


6 


15 


8.0 


5 


5.8 


6 


4.2 


30 


9.9 


152 


7.9 


totals 


119 


100.0 


A12 


100.0 


361 


100. 


0 


307 


100. 


0 


188 


100.0 


86 


100.0 


142 


100.0 


304 


100.0 


1919 


100. 0 


Ua« 


N 


- 12 


N 


- 38 


N - 


38 




(i 


- 8 




N 


- 15 


N 


- 5 


N 


- 6 


N 


- 30 


N - 


152 


Frequent ly 


1 


8.3 


7 


18.4 


5 


13. 


2 


1 


12. 


5 


4 


26.7 






1 


16.7 


4 


13,3 


23 


15,1 


Occasionally 


1 


8.3 


5 


13.2 


4 


10. 


5 


2 


25 . 


0 


2 


.'3.3 






1 


16.7 


3 


10,0 


18 


11.8 


Rarely 


9 


75.0 


26 


68.4 


23 


60. 


5 


5 


62. 


5 


9 


60.0 


3 


60. C 


2 


33.3 


21 


70,0 


98 


64.5 


Not Used 


1 


8.3 






6 


15. 


8 












2 


40.0 


2 


33. 3 




6,7 


13 


8.6 


Totals 


12 


99.9 


38 


100.0 


38 


100. 


0 


8 


100. 


0 


15 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


6 


100.0 


30 


100,0 


152 


100. 0 



Audio-visual Aids 



Science teachers have used audio-visual aids in their classes for 
many years. As new and better equipment and materials became available, 
many science teachers have tried to obtain these aids for their science 
teaching. Availability of the equipment will be reported in this section 
of the report. How frequently the teachers used audio~-visual aids is 
included . 

Motion Picture Projectors 

It is not surprising that 99.7 percent of the 2,463 schools checking 
this item had motion picture projectors available (Table 209). 
Availability was similar for all regions. About 45 percent reported using 
it frequently, 43.3 percent occasionally, 10.8 percent rarely; only 1.2 
percent did not use this type of projector. Among the eight regions the 
pattern of usage was quite similar. 

T^VBLE 209 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAIL/VBILITY AND TF^VCHER'S 
USE OF MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakt^s 


Southt'ast 


Pla 


ins 


Moiintainr. 


Sout.lT.<;est 


Farwest 


Total 


U.S. 




No. 


: 


No. 




No. 




So , 


: 


No . 




No . 




So. 


X 


No, 


X 


No. 


X 


Aval lahle 


N 


- 144 


N 


- 520 


N «■ 


465 


N 


» 414 




249 


N* 


- 99 




- 200 


N 


- 372 


N • 


2463 


No 










2 


0.4 


5 


1 . 2 










1 


0.5 






8 


0.3 


Tes 


144 


100.0^ 


520 




463 


99.6 


409 


98.8 


24 9 


100.0 


99 


100.0 


_J99 


99. 5^ 


372 


100.0 


2455 


99.7 


Totals 


J 44 


' 100. 0^ 


520 


100.0 


T65 


100. o" 


"41 4 


100^0 


" 249 


YdoTo 


' 99 


"Too.o' 


200 ' 


" lOO.T' 


' 3"? 2 


1 00. 0 ' 


2463 


100.0 


Uae 


N 


- 144 


N 


" 520 


N - 


463 


N 


- 409 


N - 


249 


N 


- 99 


U 


« 199 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2463 


Frequent ly 


55 


38.2 


192 


36.9 


193 


42.8 


179 


4 3.8 


113 


45.4 


4 3 


43.4 


84 


42.2 


231 


62. 1 


1095 


44 .6 


Occasionally 


73 


50.7 


246 


4 7.3 


216 


46. 7 


176 


43.0 


102 


4 1.0 


4 2 


42.4 


86 


4 3.2 


123 


33. 1 


1064 


43.3 


Rarely 


15 


10.4 


80 


15.4 


47 


10. 1 


46 


11.2 


28 


11 . 2 


12 


12.1 


23 


11.6 


15 


4.0 


266 


10.8 


Not Used 


1 


0.7 


2 


0.4 


2 


0.4 


3 


2.0 


6 


2.4 


2 


2.0 


6 


3.0 


3 


0.8 


30 


1 . 2 


Totals 


144 


100. 0 


520 


100.0 


463 


iOO.O 


409 


1 GO . 0 


249 


1 00 . 0 ' 


99 


99.9 


199 


loo'.b' 


3 72' 


200. 0 


2455 


99.9 
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Tiie Overhead Projector 



As a visual aid in science teciching the overhead projector is widely 
available and used in classrooms. Of the 2,4A1 schools responding 99.3 
percent had this visual aid (Table 210). No differences occurred 
among :.he regions. In 54.1 percent of the cases teachers reported using 
the projector frequently, 25,6 percent occasionally, and 18.4 percent rarely; 
only 1.9 percent did not usi the projector in their science classrooms. 
The high use of the overhead projector suggests that inore consideration 
should be given to the preparation of materials for use on the overhead 
projector. Techniques that can be used effectively on the overhead 
projector should also be stressed with prospective teachers. 



TABLE 210 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TIL\CHER'S 
USE OF OVERi{E:U) PROJECTOR BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 






Cre.At 




Soutl 








Soutv, 








Total 


U.S. 




No. 




No 


X 


No , 




No . 




No . 




No. X 


No . 


f 


No 




No. 


X 






= \h2 


M 




N - 






A07 


N 




N - 100 




196 




- 370 


N - 




No 


1 


0.7 


3 


0.6 


3 


0.6 




1-7 




O.i 




1 


0.5 




0.5 


18 


0.7 


Ye3__ 


V.\ 


99.3 


512 






^ 9 . ••■( 


U G n 








jOO 100.0 




59.5.., 




99.5 


2''. 2 3 


99. 3 


fotnls 






515 


" ioo7o 




loo'.o'"' 


;o7 


Loo!o ' 




" looTo" 


Too" ""ioo.'o" 


Y96 ' 1 


"00 . 0 ' 


~ 370" 


ioo'.'o ' 




lob^d 


Use 


N 








N - 








N 


- I'm 6 


N - 100 




i9:> 




- 368 




24 2 3 


Frequent ly 


62 






52.9 


2 2 


5 G . 3 


193 




: 


5:1. 3 




; ] : 


5 1' . ^ 


221 


60 . 1 


1310 


54 . I 








i:) 






2 h . 9 




.^7 . 3 






::\ 2}.o 








22.3 


621 


2 5.6 


Rarely 


29 


20. b 


109 


:i. 3 












1/. 1 


21 21.0 


:n 




59 


16.0 




18.4 


NtU Usf*d 


1 


0 . 7 


. 9 


] .8 


i_ 










. .. .-'Q. 








6 


i . 6 




1.9 


Totals 


" uT 


icoVo' " 




1 00 Vo" 


■ • 6 i 






0 . 'J 




' ica.o 


100 lOO.u 


193 i 


do . 0 ' 


368 


100 ro 




ioo.o 



Slide Projectors 

Slide projectors were available in 97.2 percent of the 2, All schools 
responding to this item (Table 211, p. 118). The percentages in all 
regions were similar. Use of the projector shov/ed 22.1 percent using it 
frequently, 37,5 percent occasionally, and 37.4 percent rarely; 3.0 percent 
did not use it in their science classrooms. Few variations of percentage 
of use occurred among the regions. 
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TABLE 211 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER'S 
USE OF SLIDE PROJECTOR BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 


Mldecist 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Total 


U.S. 




No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 


Available 


N 


- UO 


N 


- 510 


N - 


462 


N 


- 397 


N 


- 245 


N 


- 101 


N 


« 188 


N 


- 368 


N - 


2411 


No 


U 


2.9 


9 


1.8 


14 


3.0 


25 


6.3 


1 


0.4 


2 


2.0 


8 


4.3 


5 


1.4 


68 


2.8 


Yes 


136 


97.1 


501 


98.2 


448 


97.0 


372 


93.7 


244 


99.6 


99 


98.0 


180 


95.7 


:^63 


98.6 


2343 


97. 2 


Totals 


UO 


100.0 


510 


100.0 


462 


100.0 


397 


100.0 


245 


lOO.O 


101 


100.0 


188 


100.0 


363 


100.0 


2411 


100.0 


Uae 


N 


« 136 


N 


- 501 


N - 


448 


N 


- 372 


N 


o 244 


N 


- 99 


N 


- 180 


N 


- 363 


N - 


2343 


Frequently 


3A 


25.0 


109 


21.8 


112 


25.0 


88 


23.6 


50 


20.5 


24 


24.2 


28 


15.6 


73 


20.1 


518 


22.1 


Occasionally 


AO 


29.4 


197 


39.3 


156 


34.8 


120 


32.3 


94 


38.5 


42 


42.4 


70 


38.9 


160 


44.1 


879 


37.5 


Rarely 


58 


42.6 


182 


36.3 


174 


38.8 


Kl 


37.9 


93 


38.1 


29 


29.3 


76 


42.2 


123 


33.9 


876 


37.4 


Hot Used 


U 


2.9 


13 


2.6 


6 


1.3 


23 


6.2 


7 


2.9 




4.0 


6 


3.3 


7 


1.9 


70 


3.0 


Totals 


136 


99.9 


501 


100.0 


448 


99.9 


372 


100.0 


244 


100.0 


99 


99.9 


180 


100.0 


363 


100.0 


2343 


looTo 



Cominercial Charts 

Charts have been used in all the sciences as important visual aids 
for many years. In the 2,380 schools checking this item 96,2 percent had 
commercial charts available for science teaching. Only minor differences 
were found in percentages among the regions. Use of charts by the teachers 
showed 58,6 percent using them frequently, 27.2 percent occasionally, 12.3 
percent rarely; only 1.9 percent did not use charts in their science 
teaching. Rank order of percentages were similar with only minor variations 
among the regions. 

TABLE 212 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER'S 
USE OF COMMERCIAL CHARTS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Total 


U.S. 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


Avallab Ic 


N 


- 141 


N 


- 507 


N - 


450 


N 


- 387 


N 


" 244 


N 


- 97 




N 


" 192 


N 


- 362 


N - 


2380 


No 


7 


5.0 


11 


2.2 


18 


4.0 


24 


6.2 


6 


2.5 


6 


6. 


,2 


9 


4.7 


10 


2.8 


91 


3.8 


Yes 


134 


95.0 


496 


97.8 


432 


96.0 


363 


93.8 


238 


97.5 


91 


93, 


.8 


183 


95.3 


352 


97. 2 


2289 


96.2 


Totals 


141 


100.0 


507 


100.0 


450 


100.0 


387 


100.0 


244 


100.0 


97 


100. 


,0 


192 


100.0 


362 


100.0 


2380 


100.0 


UUG 


N 


- 134 


N 


- 496 


N - 


432 


N 


« 363 


N 


- 238 


N 


- 91 




N 


- 183 


N 


- 352 


N - 


2289 


Frequently 


80 


59.7 


317 


63.9 


241 


35.8 


224 


61.7 


131 


55.0 


43 


47, 


.2 


111 


60.6 


195 


55.4 


1342 


58.6 


Occ&s lonally 


32 


23.9 


114 


23.0 


133 


30.8 


90 


24.8 


74 


31.1 


31 


34, 


. 1 


47 


25.7 


101 


28.7 


622 


27.2 


Rarely 


21 


15.7 


54 


10.9 


54 


12.5 


39 


10.7 


26 


10.9 


14 


15, 


.4 


21 


11.5 


53 


15.0 


282 


12.3 


Not Used 


1 


0.7 


11 


2.2 


4 


0.9 


10 


2.8 


7 


2.9 


3 


3, 


.3 


4 


2.2 


3 


0.9 


43 


1.9 


Totals 


134 


100.0 


496 


100.0 


432 


100.0 


363 


100.0 


238 


99.9 


91 


100. 


,0 


183 


100.0 


352 


100.0 


2289 


100.0 
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The Phonograph 



Of the 2,32A schools checking this item 94.8 percent reports its 
availability (Table 213). Use by science teachers was very low with 
72.4 percent using it rarely, 17.5 percent occasionally and only 5.6 percent 
wsing the phonograph frequently. The remaining 4.5 percent of the teachers 
did not use it in their science classes. All regions were similar in the 
rank of percentage of use. A sample of teachers checked regarding use 
indicated that very little is available on phonograph records that is 
relevant to science. 



TABLE 213 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER'S 
USE OF PHONOGRAPH BY REGIONS 



No 

Yes 



Totals 



Nev England MlduiiBt Great I^kci SoucheasC Plains 
Ko. * No. 1 No. 2 No. X No. X 

N - 135 N - 486 N - UUb N - 381 N " 2^1 



7 

129 



5.1 ^^ 



U.l a 4.7 25 6.6 7 
J)^_.} ; 25 9S.3 3 56 9 3.4 



2.9 
97. 1 



Rocky 
Mounta 1 ns 



No. 



91 



X 

95 



Southwest 
No. X 
N - 185 



Farvcst 
No. 2 
N - 354 



Total U.S. 
No. Z 
N - 2324 



4.2 13 
95.8 172 



7.0 22 
93.0 332 



6.2 122 
93.8 2202 



5.2 
94.8 



r36'"Tdo70 4Y6"'"Tcr0.0"Ti6 idb.O 381 lOO.O 241 100.0 95 100.0 185 100.0 354 100.0 2324 100.0 



Use N 

Froquontly 6 
Occflslonally 17 
Rarely ' 97 

Np_t_iis_ed 9 

Tot'als 129 



- 129 


N 


' 463 


N 


- 425 


N - 


356 


N 


- 234 


N 


- 91 




N 


« 172 


N - 


332 


H - 


2202 


4.6 


36 


7.8 


16 


3.8 


25 


7.0 


S 


3.4 


8 


8, 


.8 


8 


4.y 


17 


5.1 


124 


5.6 


13.2 


87 


18. S 


79 


13.6 


89 


25.0 


38 


lG.2 


21 


23 


.1 


21 


12.2 


33 


9.9 


385 


17.5 


75.2 


321 


69. 3 


319 


75.0 


223 


62.6 


178 


76.1 


59 


64, 


.8 


132 


76.7 


265 


79.8 


1594 


72.4 


7.0 


19 


4.1 


11 


2.6 


19 


5-3 


10 


4.3 


3 


3, 


, 3 


11 




17 


5.1 


99 


4.5 


100.0 


463 


100.0 


425 


100.0 


356 


99.9 


234 


100.0 


91 


100, 


.0 


i?2 


100. 0 


332 


99.9 


2202 


100.0 



Copimerciai Models 

Commercial models v;ere available in 94.4 percent of the 2,370 schools 
reporting this visual aid (Table 214, p. 120). Only minor variations 
occurred among the regions. In the 2,237 schools where models fur science 
teaching v/ere available 45.7 percent of the teachers used them frequently, 
36.1 percent occasionally, 16.3 percent rarely and only 1.9 percent did not 
use them. Rank order of percentages of use was similar in all regions. 
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TABLE 214 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER'S 
USE OF COMMERCIAL MODELS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Great Lakes Southeaot Plains Mouncalns Southwest Farvest Total U.S. 





So. 


1 


No. 




No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 




Mo. 


Z 




No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


Available 


N 


- 143 


N 


- 500 


N 


- 450 


N 


- 390 


N 


- 240 


N 


- 98 




N 


- 189 


N 


- 360 


N - 


2370 


No 


7 


4.9 


21 


4.2 


23 


5.1 


37 


9.5 


11 


4.6 


14 


14. 


3 


11 


5.8 


9 


2.5 


133 


5.6 


Yen 


136 


95.1 


479 


95.8 


427 


94.9 


353 


90.5 


229 


95.4 


84 


85. 


,7 


178 


94.2 


351 


97.5 


2237 


94.4 


Totals 


143 


100.0 


500 


100.0 


450 


100.0 


390 


100.0 


240 


100.0 


98 


100. 


,0 


189 


100.0 


360 


100.0 


2370 


100.0 



Use 


N - 


136 


N 


- 479 


N - 


427 


N - 


353 


N 


- 229 


N 


" 84 




N 


- 178 


N 


- 351 


N - 


2237 


Froquently 


69 


50.7 


257 


53.6 


171 


50.0 


162 


45.9 


99 


43.2 


36 


42, 


.9 


85 


47.8 


143 


40.7 


1022 


45.7 


Occasionally 


43 


31.5 


147 


30.7 


187 


43.8 


129 


36.5 


82 


35.8 


27 


32. 


.1 


57 


32.0 


135 


38.5 


807 


36.1 


Rarely 


23 


16.9 


69 


14.4 


68 


15.9 


53 


15.0 


37 


16.2 


16 


10. 


.0 


32 


18.0 


66 


18.8 


364 


16.3 


Not Used 


1 


0.7 


6 


1.3 


1 


0.2 


9 


2.5 


11 


4.8 


5 


6. 


0 


4 


2.2 


7 


2.0 


44 


1.9 


Totals 


136 


99.9 


479 


100.0 


427 


99.9 


353 


99.9 


229 


100.0 


84 


100. 


.0 


178 


100.0 


351 


100.0 


2237 


100.0 



The Tape Recorder 

T^lpe■~ recorders were available in 93.8 percent of the 2,337 schools 
checking this item (Table 215), Only slight variations occurred among 
the regions. Teacher use in science classes was low. It may be inferred 
that incompatibility of tapes and recorders for science instruction 
causes some of the lack of use. Ranking of use showed 69.9 percent of 
the teachers rarely using the recorder, 16.9 percent occasionally, 8.7 
percent frequently and 4.5 percent not using it in their science classes. 
The order of percentage of use was similar in all. regions. 



TABLE 215 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER'S 
USE OF T.APE-RECORDER BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Fanjest 


Total U.S. 




No. 


X 


No. X 


No. X 


No. I 


No. X 


No. X 


No. X 


No. X 


No. X 


Available 


N 


« 140 


N - 491 


N - 444 


N - 379 


N - 245 


N - 100 


N - 184 


N - 354 


N - 2337 


No 
Yes 


7 

133 


5.0 
95.0 


31 6.3 
460 93.7 


22 5.0 
422 95.0 


39 10.3 
340 69.7 


8 3.3 
237 96.7 


2 2.0 
98 Q8.0 


15 8.2 
169 91.8 


20 5.6 
334 94.4 


144 6.2 
2193 93.8 


Totals 


140 


100.0 


491 100.0 


444 100.0 


379 100.0 


245 lOQ.O 


100 100.0 


184 100.0 


354 100.0 


2337 100.0 



USQ 


N 


- 133 


N 


- 460 


N 


- 422 


N 


- 340 


N 


- 237 


N 


- 98 




N 


- 169 


N 


- 334 


N - 


2193 


Frequently 


13 


9. 


8 


37 


8 


»0 


34 


8. 


0 


25 


7. 


3 


27 


11, 


.4 


15 


15, 


.3 


13 


7. 


7 


27 


8. 


1 


191 


8,7 


Occasionally 


19 


14. 


3 


74 


16 


.1 


78 


18. 


5 


54 


15. 


9 


45 


19 


.0 


16 


16, 


.3 


35 


20. 


7 


50 


15. 


0 


371 


16.9 


Rarely 


93 


69. 


9 


328 


71 


.3 


300 


71. 


1 


24 2 


71. 


2 


146 


62, 


.4 


63 


64, 


.3 


116 


68. 


6 


242 


72. 


4 


1532 


69.9 


Not L'r.ed 


8 


6. 


0 


21 


4 


.6 


10 


2. 


4 


19 


5. 


6 


17 


7, 


.2 


4 


4. 


,1 


5 


3. 


0 


15 


4. 


5 


99 


4.5 


Totals 


133 


100. 


0 


460 


100 


.0 


422 


100. 


0 


340 


100. 


0 


237 


100, 


.0 


98 


100. 


,0 


169 


100. 


0 


334 


100. 


0 


2193 


100.0 
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The Opaque Projector 



The necessity of using an opaque projector in a dark room has apparently 
affected its usefulness. Of the 2,304 schools responding, 90.3 percent had 
such projectors available (Table 216). Seventy-seven percent of the 
teachers reported they never used it or used it occasionally. Only 5.2 
percent reported using it frequently. The order of percentage of use was 
similar in all regions. 



TABLE 216 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER'S 
USE OF OPAQUE PROJECTOR BY REGIONS 





Hew 


Enjland 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeaa t 


Plains 


Rocky 
Mounta ina 


Southwest 


Farweat 


Total U.S. 




No. 


: 


No. : 


No. 


I 


No. X 


No. Z 


No. X 


No. I 


No. X 


No. X 


Available 


N 


- 135 


N - ^85 


N - 




N - 376 


N - 235 


K - 100 


N - 178 


N - 350 


H - 2304 


No 
Yea 


lU 
121 


10.4 
89.6 


42 8.7 
4^3 91-3 


36 
409 


B.I 

91 .9 


53 14.1 
323 85.9 


12 5.1 
223 94.9 


8 8.0 
92 92.0 


25 14.0 
153 86.0 


33 9.4 
317 90.6 


223 9.7 
2081 90.3 



Totals 135 100.0 485 100,0 445 100.0 376 100.0 235 100.0 100 100.0 178 100.0 350 100.0 2304 100.0 



Use 


M 


« 121 


N 


- 443 


N 


- 409 


N - 


323 


H - 


223 


H - 


92 


N 


- 15:1 


N 


- 317 


N - 


2081 


Krequetitly 


10 


8.3 


24 


5.4 


19 


4.6 


20 


6.2 


5 


2.2 


5 


5.4 


6 


3.9 


19 


6.0 


108 


5.2 


Occaaionally 


16 


13.2 


75 


16.9 


63 


15.4 


78 


24.1 


36 


16.1 


14 


15.2 


37 


24.2 


51 


16.1 


370 


17.8 


Rarely 


90 


74.4 


318 


71.8 


318 


77.8 


202 


62.5 


170 


76.2 


68 


73.9 


104 


68.0 


235 


74.1 


1505 


72.3 


Not Uaed 


5 


4.1 


26 


5.9 


9 


2.2 


23 


7.1 


12 


5.4 


5 


5.4 


6 


3.9 


12 


3.8 


98 


4.7 


Totals 


121 


lon.o 


443 


100.0 


409 


100.0 


323 


99*9 


223 


99.9 


92 


99.9 


153 


100.0 


317 


100.0 


2081 


100.0 



The Filmloop Projector 

The filmloop projector has been available for over a decade. Many 
excellent science films have been produced for these projectors, Compatab ility 
of equipment and materials and costs are reported as problems for many 
schools. Even so, 84.0 percent of the schools reporting had a type of this 
projector available (Table 217, p. 122). The Southeast Region v/as low with 
75.8 percent of the schools having such projectors and New England was 
high with 90.1 percent availability. This visual aid, sometimes with a 
sound track, was used frequently by 21.4 percent of the science teachers, 
40,1 percent used it occasionally, 36*0 percent rarely and 2.5 percent did 
not use the projector. Major reasons for lack of use were (1) lack of 
available filmloops and (2) problems of compatability of equipment and 
f ilmloops . 
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TABLE 217 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY MD TEACHER'S 
USE OF FILMLOOP PROJECTOR BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farweat Total U.S. 

2 2 No. X No. Z No. X No. Z No. Z No. Z No. Z 

Available N - 141 N - 499 N - 439 N - 376 N - 235 N - 101 N - 176 N - 357 N - 2324 



No 14 9.9 57 11.4 62 14.1 91 24.2 43 



18.3 18 17.8 35 19.9 52 14.6 372 16.0 



^ 127 90.1 442 88.6 377 83.9 285 75.8 192 81.7 83 82.2 141 80.1 305 85>'4 



1952 84.0 



141 100.0 499 100.0 439 100.0 376 100.0 235 100.0 101 100.0 176 100. 0 357 100,0 2324 lOO.'o 



Use 


N 


- 127 


N 


- 422 


N 


- 377 


N 


- 285 


N 


■ 192 


N 


- 83 




N 


- 141 


N 


■ 305 


N - 


1952 


Frequently 


36 


28.3 


97 


21.9 


74 


19.6 


66 


23.2 


43 


22.4 


20 


24, 


.1 


25 


17.7 


56 


18.3 


417 


21.4 


Occasionally 


50 


39.4 


182 


41.2 


146 


38.7 


120 


42.1 


76 


39.6 


32 


30, 


.6 


59 


41.8 


118 


38.7 


783 


40. 1 


Rarely 


41 


32.3 


154 


3/>.fl 


151 


40.1 


S3 


29.1 


68 


35.4 


30 


36. 


1 


51 


36. 2 


125 


41.0 


703 


36.0 


Not Used 






9 


2.0 


6 


1.6 


16 


5.6 


5 


2.6 


1 


1. 


,2 


6 


4.3 


6 


2.0 


49 


2.5 


Tocala 


127 


100.0 


442 


99.9 


377 


100.0 


285 


100.0 


192 


100.0 


83 


100. 


,0 


141 


100.0 


305 


100.0 


1952 


100.0 



The Micro-Proiector 

Of the 2,167 schools checking this item 70.0 reported it was avail- 
able (Table 218). All regions were reasonably close to the national 
percentage- Since all areas of science were included in the sample the 
percentages of use may be misleading. The micro-projector was used most by 
biology teachers. The 1,517 teachers^ responses show 62.8 percent rarely 
using the projector, 25.6 percent occasionally, and 8.2 percent using it 
frequently. Order of percentages among the regions were similar, but 
variations did occur in the actual percentages of use reported. 



TABLE 218 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY AND TEACHER^S 
USE OF MICRO-PROJECTOR BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New England 


Mideast 


Great Lakes 


Southeast 


Plai-.ia 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwes t 


Total 


U.S. 




No. Z 


Mo. X 


No. Z 


Ko . Z 


No. Z 


No. Z 


No. Z 


No. X 


No. 


Z 


Aval lable 


N - 129 


N - 468 


N - 413 


N - 340 


N - 222 


N - 95 


N - 164 


N - 336 


N - 


2167 


}lio 
Toa 


42 32.5 
87 67.5 


121 25.9 
347 74.1 


146 35.4 
267 64.6 


108 31.8 
232 68.2 


68 30.6 
154 69.4 


27 28.4 
68 71.6 


53 32.3 
111 67.7 


85 25.3 
251 74.7 


650 
1517 


30.0 
70.0 


Tocala 


129 100.0 


468 100.0 


413 100.0 


340 100.0 


222 100.0 


95 100.0 


164 100.0 


336 100.0 


2167 


100.0 



Use 


N - 87 




N 


- 347 




N 


- 267 


N 


- 232 




N 


- 154 




N 


- 68 




N ■ 


■ 111 


N 


- 251 


N - 


1517 


Frequently 


9 


10. 


3 


37 


10. 


7 


13 


4 


.9 


18 


7. 


8 


14 


9. 


1 


4 


5. 


.9 


12 


:.o.8 


18 


7.2 


1 15 


8. 


2 


Occasional ly 


13 


14. 


.9 


86 


24. 


8 


59 


22 


.1 


69 


29. 


7 


48 


31. 


2 


18 


26. 


5 


37 


23.3 


58 


23.1 


388 


25. 


6 


Rarely 


61 


70. 


,1 


210 


60. 


5 


192 


71 


.9 


132 


56. 


9 


88 


57. 


1 


44 


64. 


,7 


53 


47.7 


172 


68.5 


952 


62. 


a 


Not Uped 


4 


4. 


,6 


l.'i 


4. 


0 


3 


1 


.1 


13 


5. 


6 


4 


2. 


6 


2 


2. 


.9 


9 


8.1 


3 


1.2 


52 


3. 


4 


Totals 


87 


99. 


9 


347 


100. 


0 


267 


100 


.0 


232 


100. 


0 


154 


100. 


0 


68 


100. 


,0 


111 


99.9 


251 


100.0 


1517 


100. 


0 
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Television Receivers 

Television receivers were available in 70.3 percent of the 2,206 
schools checking this item (Tcible 219). Population density and geography 
may be the cause of the low of 58.5 percent in the Rocky Mountains and 
62.7 percent in the Southwest. Use of television in science classrooms 
shows 71.1 percent of the teachers rarely use It, 19.4 percent occasionally, 
and 6.3 percent frequently. Only 3.2 percent indicated no use of television. 
Again the rank order of percentages of use among the regions was the same 
as that of national percentages. The lack of relevant material on. TV was 
a major reason for low usage. Schools with access to a video tape recorder 
tended to use TV more than others. 



TABLE 219 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY .^VND TEACHER'S 
USE OF TELEVISION BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southwest 


Farvest 


Total 


U.S. 




No. 


Z 


No. 


1 


No. 




No. 




No. 


X 


No. 




No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


I 


Avatl'ib Le 


N 


- 134 




- 472 


N - 


422 


N 


- 356 


N 


- 230 


N 


- 94 


N 


- 158 


N 


- 340 


N - 


2206 


No 


3^ 


25.4 




23.1 


142 


33.6 


110 


30.9 


56 


24.3 


39 


41.5 


59 


37.3 


107 


31.5 


656 


29. 7 


Yes 


100 


74.6 


363 


76.9 


280 


66,4 


246 


69.1 


174 


75. 7 


55 


58.5 


99 


62.7 


233 


68.5 


1550 


7 0.3 


Totals 


134 


100. 0 


472 


ioo>a 


4 22 


IQO.O 


356 


IQQ.Q 


230 


100.0 


94 


100,0 


158 


100.0 


340 


100.0 


2206 


100.0 


Use 


N 


« 100 


N 


- 363 


N - 


280 


S 


- 246 


M 


- 174 




- 55 


N 


- 99 


N 


- 233 


N - 


1550 


Frequently 


6 


6.0 


23 


6.3 


11 


3.9 


27 


11.0 


8 


4.6 


5 


9.1 


9 


9.1 


9 


3.9 


98 


6.3 


Occasionally 


16 


16.0 


69 


19.0 


45 


16.1 


54 


21.9 


45 


25.9 


8 


14.5 


21 


21.2 


42 


18.0 


300 


19.4 


Rarely 


76 


76.0 


258 


71.1 




79.3 


153 


62.2 


113 


64.9 


38 


69.1 


63 


63.6 


179 


76.5 


1102 


71.1 


Not Used 


2 


2.0 


13 


3.6 


2 


0.7 


12 


4.9 


8 


4.6 


4 


7.3 


6 


6. 1 


3 


1.3 


50 


3.2 


Totals 


100 


100.0 


363 


100.0 


230 


100.0 


246 


100.0 


174 


100. 0 


55 


100.0 


99 


100.0 


233 


99. 7 


1550 


100.0 
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Courses Selected by Sample Teachers 

General Categories of Courses Selecte d 

Teachers were asked to select a single class by use of prepared 
randomization charts that were included in the questionnaire. Table 220 
presents data regarding the categories of classes. Most common courses 
were physical science classes (including chemistry, physics, and physical 
science classes), accounting for 40 percent of the classes and biological 
science courses that accounted for about 38 percent of the classes. 
General Science and Earth Science courses were the next most conunon types 
of courses. 



TABLE 220 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF COURSES RANDOMLY SELECTED 
BY S/ViMPLE TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lnkee 


Southens ^. 


Plalnn 


Mounta ina 


Southueot 


Farweflt 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


- U3 


N - 


516 


N - 


465 


N 


- 410 


N - 


246 


N 


- 101 


N 


- 200 


N 


« 371 


N - 


2452 


Covirsf Title 


Mo. 




No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No . 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


: 


No. 


: 


No. 


X 


No. 


I 


Blologlcnl Science 


50 


35.0 


160 


31.0 


207 


44. 5 


139 


33.9 


91 


37.0 


38 


37.6 


88 


44.0 


151 


40.7 


924 


37.7 


Physical Science 


79 


55.2 


203 


39.3 


185 


39.8 


152 


37.1 


104 


42.3 


35 


34.6 


83 


41.5 


141 


38.0 


982 


40.0 


Earth Science 


6 


4.2 


57 


11.0 


18 


3.9 


24 


5.9 


23 


9.3 


8 


7.9 


12 


6.0 


18 


4.9 


166 


6.8 


General Science 


6 


U.2 


93 


18.0 


^5 


9.7 


84 


20.5 


20 


8.1 


15 


U.9 


8 


4.0 


56 


15. 1 


327 


13.3 


All Others 


2 


1.4 


3 


0.6 


10 


2.1 


U 


2.6 


8 


3.2 


5 


5.0 


9 


4.5 


5 


1.3 


53 


2.2 


Totala 


.U'i 


100.0 


516 


99.9 


465 


100.0 


610 


100.0 


2l*b 


99.9 


101 


100.0 


200 


100.0 


371 


100.0 


2UU 


100.0 
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Classes Taup^lit hy Teachers in the Sample 

The courses being t-.aught; by the teachers in the sample are shown in 
Table 221. For convenience the courses are organized into three groups. 
Tlie first group includes only the S- ience Course Improvement Projects. 
TTiese courses made up 29.0 percent of the total. Percentages are shown 
for eacli course where numbers were meaningful. Variations did occur among 
the regions witli the Southwest showing a low of 15.5 percent and the 
Farwest A5.8 percent of the SCIP programs. 

The second group, which included the so called "traditional" courses, 
accounted for 67.2 percent of the total. The reader should be aware that 
some of these courses use textbooks and materials recently developed with 
similar content and philosophy of the SCIP programs. A listing of text- 
books for these classes does show, howe^'er, that a number of texts written 
before the advent of SCIP courses were still being used. 

The third group were lienors and advanced courses which accounted for 
only 3.8 percent of all courses reported. Advanced biology was the most 
frequently reported course in this group. 

The classes selected provide a broad representation of materials being 
taught: in the schools and with a few exceptions do not differ markedly from 
the population of courses offered by the sample schools. 

TABLE 221 

FREQUENCY DLSTRIBUTION OF CLASSES RiVNDOMLY SELECTED 
BY TEACHERS BY GROUPS OF COURSES MD BY REGIONS 



K&cky 





Sew 






dcast 


Groa t 


l..ik.cs 


Scut] 




Pliilns 


Moun 




Sou til 




Farvost- 


Total 


U.S. 




S 






- 520 


N '-- 


46S 


S ^ 


403 


N - 


247 




99 




202 




371 


N * 


2459 




No . 




No . 








No . 


X 


No. 


X 


No . 




N'o . 




So. 


X 


No. 




IV z 


9 


6.2 


13 


2.5 


:o 


4.3 


16 


3.9 


25 


10.1 


10 


10. 1 


8 


4.0 


16 


4.3 


U7 


4.7 


ISCS 


1 


0.7 


3 


0.6 


3 


0.6 




1.0 


1 


0.4 






1 


0.5 


2 


0.5 


15 


0. 6 


£SCP 


1 


2.1 


IR 


3.5 


9 


1.9 




1.7 


12 


4.9 


i 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


3 


0.8 


55 


2.2 


BSCS lUue 






10 


l.O 


lf> 


3,4 


5 


U2 


6 


2 .4 


3 


3.0 


2 


1.0 


19 


5.1 


63 


2.6 


B:s;:5 (irec-n 




.'-.9 


12 


2.3 


13 


2.9 


11 


2.7 


9 


3.6 


4 


4.0 




2.0 


37 


9.9 


97 


3.9 


BSC/> Vrllov 


6 




13 


3.5 


53 


1L.3 


6 


1 . 5 


4 


1.6 


4 


4.0 




2.0 


23 


6.2 


120 


4.9 


CM ::>::. 


6 




15 


2.9 


22 


4.7 




1.7 


7 


2.8 


3 


3.0 


5 


2.5 


26 


7.0 


91 


3.7 


CSA 






1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


















1 


0.3 


3 


0.1 


PSSC 


6 


4.2 


9 


1.7 


10 


2.1 


10 


2.4 


6 


2.4 


1 


1.0 


3 


1.5 


18 


4.9 


63 


2.6 


KPP 


3 


2.] 


3 


0.6 


6 


1,3 


2 


0.5 


5 


2.0 






1 


0.5 


7 


1.9 


27 


1.1 


Aj 1 0 th,- fs 






8 


1 . 5 


1 


3.0 


11 


2.7 


3 


1.2 


6 


6.1 


1 


0.5 


18 


4.9 


63 


2.6 


Sub Tola! 




' "32.6 " 


I'lO' 


'"^'"21 . 2 ' 


"T67 


"3 5". 6 


"■79 


"19'. 3 " 


78 " ~ 


31 .'4 


32 


"^2.2' 


~"3T 


15.5 


170" 


45.8 


714 


29.0 






5.5 


87 


16. 7 


U2 


9.0 


87 


21.3 


16 


6.5 


11 


11.1 




3. 5 


56 


15.1 


314 


12.8 


I, If,' Sji.T.-:u 






19 


3.6 


11 


2.4 


27 


6.6 


] 5 


6.1 


13 


13.1 


10 


^.9 


6 


1.6 


103 


4.2 






9.7 


74 


14.2 


65 


IB. 2 


75 


IB. 4 


39 


15.8 


10 


10.1 


53 


26.2 


34 


9.2 


384 


15.6 


CVier.:lsCry 


21 




93 


17.9 


70 


14.9 


59 


14.5 


39 


15.8 


10 


10.1 


31 


15.3 


34 


9.2 


357 


14.5 




! I 


7.6 




S. 1 


33 


7.1 


16 


4.4 


19 


7.7 


5 


5.1 


14 


6.9 


13 


3.5 


155 


6.3 


r'.irth 5:1('nc<^ 


J 


3. S 




8.4 


:3 


2.8 


16 


3.9 


13 


5.3 


6 


6.1 


10 


4.9 


10 


2.7 


117 


4 . 7 


Physic fill Scicuc'j 




1.5 


17 


3.3 


21 


4.5 


34 


8.3 


iB 


7.3 


10 


10. 1 


31 


15.3 


16 


4.3 


152 


6.2 




?, 


5.5 


10 


1 .9 


n 


2 






3 


1.2 






4 


2.0 


28 


7.5 


71 


2.9 


Sub Toe ill 




51."3 ' 


'386" 


>4 '.' V'~ 




"6'l77" 




Tb'.'6~ 


162 


65 ."7 ■ 


65 


65.7 


160 


79. 0 


197 


53.1 


1653 


67. 2 


Honors 






3 


0.6 


1 


0.2 






















4 


0. 2 


Adv. 'iioioj^iy 


10 




8 


1.5 


7 


1.5 


4 


1.0 


4 


1.6 


2 


2.0 


6 


3.0 


1 


0.3 


42 


l.S 


Adv. Cfn;::; 1 sL ry 


6 


.i.2 


5 


1 .0 


3 


0.6 


1 


0. 2 










5 


2,5 


3 


0.0 


23 


0.9 


/VW Phv. ics 


6 




3 


0. 6 


1 


0.2 






1 


0.4 














11 


0." 


All 0;f,.:rs 




0. 7 


5 


' .0 


1 


0.2 




0,7 


2 


0.8 














12 


0. 5 


Sub loial 


23' 


'icq ' 




'u.7' 


13" 


"2.7 




1 .9"" 


7 


2.8 


2 


2.0 


U 


5.5 




1.1 


92 


3.8 
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Gr^ide Levels of Selected Courses 



The tread for courses to have ail students in a single grade is shown 
in Table 222. When students from two or more grades were included in a course 
(l\ible 223) they usually included students from gr^ldes 11 and 12; these courses 
usually were chemistry, physics, biology, and physical science. These data do 
not differ significantly from data regarding total classes taugl^t by the 
teaciiers. Hence, the courses selected appear to be a reasonable sample of what 
they were t e a ch i n g , 



TABLE 222 

NLIMBI'LR AN'D PLRCLNTAGE OF COURSES TAUGHT AT ONE 
GRADE LEVEL BY REGION- 



Rocky 





Sew 


Eng land 


Mldt 






Greui 


Lakes 


Sou 


thcaa C 


Plaing 


Kountal ns 


Southwes t 


FarwcBt 


U.S 


Total 


C.rade 
Love 1 


No. 


I 


So. 






No. 




No. 




So 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 




No. 




Ho. 




7 

8 


2 


1.4 


50 


9. 


7 


24 


1 


53 


13.0 


18 


7.3 


14 


14,0 


10 


5.0 


15 


4.0 


186 


7.6 


6 


4. 3 




10. 


6 


a 


4.5 


50 


12. 3 


30 


12.2 


22 


22.0 


14 


6.9 


33 


8.9 


231 


9. A 


9 


IB 


12.8 


104 


20. 


1 


87 


IB. 6 


78 


J.9.1 


5i 


20.8 


^ 3 


13.0 


41 


20.3 


35 


9.4 


427 


17. -^1 


10 
U 
12 


37 


26.2 


94 


18. 


2 


i09 




78 


19. I 


34 


13. V 


9 


9.0 


52 


25. 7 


56 


15.1 


469 


19.1 


15 


L0.6 


64 


12. 


4 


22 


h.l 


17 


4.2 


a 


3.3 


3 


3.0 


5 


2.5 


9 


2.4 


143 


5.8 


29 


20.6 


SI 


9. 


9 


4 2 


9.0 


24 


5.9 


22 


9.0 


6 


6.0 


16 


7.9 


22 


5.9 


212 


8.6 



TABLE 223 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF COl'RSES TAUGilT AT MORE 
TtL\N ONE GRiVDE LEVEL BY Rl-GION''^ 



Rocky 







Englnnd 






Lakes 


Soulheaa t 


Plains 


Mounta Ins 


So 




F;irvefl C 


U.S. 


Total 


Grade 






































Leve I 


No. 


I 


No. 




No. 


: 


No. 


X 


No. 


z 


No. 




N.3. 




No. 




No. 


Z 


7-H 






1 


0.2 






5 


1.2 


3 


1.2 




1.0 


1 


0,5 


1 


0. 3 


12 


o.s 












1 


0.2 


2 


0. 5 


2 


0.8 




3.0 


1 


0. 5 


1 


0.3 


10 


0.4 


9-10 


2 


1.4 


5 


1.0 


18 


3.6 


8 


2.0 


t 


0.8 




1.0 


5 


2.5 


15 


4.0 


56 


2.3 


lO-U 


4 


2.8 


8 


1.5 


5 


1,1 


10 


2.5 


2 


0. 8 




1.0 


3 


1.5 


10 


2.7 


43 


i.8 


11- 


22 


15.6 


61 


11.8 


72 


15.4 


52 12.7 


43 


17.6 


12 


12.0 


35 


17.3 


83 


22.4 


380 


15.5 


7-8-9 


1 


0, 7 


2 


0.4 






4 


1.0 


















7 


y.3 


9-10-11 










3 


0.6 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.8 










5 


1. 3 


a 


0.4 


10-11-12 


5 


3,5 


22 


4.2 


55 


11.8 


20 


4.9 


21 


8.6 


15 


15.0 


18 


8.9 


73 


19. 7 


229 


9.3 


9-10-11-12 










9 


1.9 


4 


1.0 


6 


2.4 






1 


0.5 


12 


3. 2 


32 


i*3 


Other 














I 


0. 2 


















1 


0.1 


Ungraded 














1 


0.2 


1 












1 


0.3 


3 




^^The pe 


rcen t age 


is 


of the 


total number 


of 


classes 


for 


the 


region 


and 









for the country. 
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Size o^ Sole c tod Classej^ 



Most of the classes randomly seleirced by the teachers had between 
20 and 34 students in them (Table 224). Classes averaging from 20 to 
24 students made up 24.2 percent of the sample, those from 25 to 29 students 
30,0 percent, and classes of from 30 to 34 students 21.2 percent. There 
were a few very small classes, usually advanced courses, and a few very 
large classes. It v/as found that the large classes were usually conducted 
by a team of tv;o or more teachers. Only minor differences in average class 
size occi red among the regions. The lowest mean was 21.98 students in 
Xew l-ngland with a l\igh of 27.39 students in the Farwest Region. 

TABLK 224 

PRKiiUi:MCY DISTRIBUTION OF SIZF OF CLASSES USED FOR 
SCIFNCE COURSES BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

i^w En>;l<u;'J Mlcieaat Creat Lakua Southwcut Plalrts juauntalns Sauthvear Karw(}flt U.S.Totol 

N - lU ti 513 N - Ji60 N - 39i N - 238 N - 97 S • 20U S - 35^ N - 2402 

o. * No. ; :;o. X Vio. l no. l No. l No. : No. : No. J 



•J loss 


7 


«; 


0 




1 . 3 


6 


1.3 


7 


1.8 


8 


3.4 








6 


3.0 


1 


0.3 


42 


1 . 7 




L j 








''..1 


23 


5,0 


19 


4.3 


25 


10.5 


b 


5. 


2 


9 


4.5 


9 


2.5 


124 


5.2 


1 ?- L } 


22 


15. 


6 


6 3 


12.3 


58 


12.6 


32 


3.1 


32 


13.4 


17 


17. 


5 


24 


12.0 


35 


9.7 


283 


11.8 


.10- 2^^ 


50 


• b . 


5 




26. L 


128 


27. H 


82 


20. 8 


51 


21.4 


20 


20. 


6 


44 


22.0 


72 


20.1 


581 


24.2 




37 


26. 


1 




26. 5 


163 


35,4 


ua 


29,9 


77 


32.4 


17 


17. 


,5 


59 


29.5 


m 


31.5 


720 


30.0 




9 


6. 


I* 


in 


23.6 


68 


L4.a 


103 


26. 1 


36 


15.1 


30 


30. 


,9 


45 


22. 5 


97 


27.0 


509 


21. 2 




2 


I. 


U 


23 


4.5 


10 


2.2 


27 


6.9 


4 


1.7 


7 


7. 


, 2 


10 


5.0 


23 


6.4 


106 


4.4 




1 


C. 


7 




0. 8 


2 


0.4 


5 


1.3 


4 


1.7 








2 


1,0 


6 


1,7 


24 


1.0 










/* 


0.8 


2 


0.4 


1 


0. 3 


1 


0.^ 


I 


1. 


,0 


1 


0.5 


3 


0.8 


13 


0.5 




141 


100, 


G 


513 


100.0 


460 


99.9 


:i94 


100.0 


238 


100.0 


9? 


99, 


,9 


200 


100.0 


359 


100.0 


2402 


100.0 



Types of Science Class rooms 

Among the classes selected by the sample of teachers 86.2 percent 
wei'e taught in rooriis they classified as laboratory -classrooms (Table 
225). Roc.r.3 witii portable kits or a portable demonstration desk made up 
6,3 percent of the sample. Only 3,2 percent of the rooms had no science 
facilities. The remaining 4.3 percent v;ere classified as other types of 
rooms or facilities. No extreme variations v.^ere reported among the rcigions, 

TABf>E 225 

FKEQui-N'OY DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF CLASSROOMS 
USED FOR SCIENCE COURSES BY REGIONS 



Rocky 







Englnad 


Mideast 


Great 


Lake s 


Souiheas t 


PUtlns 




Mouncaina 


Southvea c 


Farvca c 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


" 143 


N 


- 513 


N - 


466 




- 409 




• 243 




N 


- 99 




N 


- 202 


n 


- 365 


N - 


2445 




N'o. 




No. 


X 


No. 




So. 


I 


No. 


: 




No. 






Ila . 


Z 


No. 


r 


No . 




Labor,] Co ry-C lar.s- 
roora 


123 


86.0 


435 


84.0 


424 


91.0 


332 


81.2 


204 


84. 


0 


84 


84. 


Q 


178 


88.1 


328 


89.9 


2108 


86.2 


WUh Only 

Portable Hits 




5.6 


3a 


7.3 


17 


3.6 


36 


8.8 


23 


9. 


5 


6 


6. 


1 


10 


5.0 


15 


4.1 


153 


6.3 


Vlth Mo jclGr.ce 

FocUlCleo 
Othar RooniB 


7 
5 


4.9 

.3.5 


21 
24 


4.1 
4.6 


6 

19 


1.3 
4.1 


2B 
13 


6.8 
3.2 


3 

13 


1. 
5 . 


2 
3 


3 
6 


3. 

6. 


,0 
, 1 


3 
11 


1.5 

5. it 


7 
15 


1.9 
4.1 


78 
106 


3, 2 
4.3 


TntalD 


I4j 


100.0 


518 


100.0 


466 


100.0 


409 


100.0 


243 


100. 


0 


99 


100. 


.0 


202 


100. G 


365 


100.0 


24^5 


100.0 
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Curricuium MaCerLals for Selected Class 



With 2,411 teachers responding to this item, 22.9 percent reported 
using a single textbook (Table 226). Another 18.2 percent used a textbook 
which included the laboratory manual. Multiple textbooks were reported by 
13.3 percent of the teachers and 11.3 percent reported the use of multiple 
laboratory manuals. The largest group used textbooks with a separate 
accompanying laboratory manual, 2 5.8 percent. All other combinations of 
curriculum materials made up the remaining 7.7 percent reporting. The 
only extreme variativ./n among the regions was a 35.1 percent use of a 
single textbouk in the Southeast. 



TABLE 226 

FREQUirlNCY DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF CURRICULUM M/\i'ERIALS 
USED FOR SCIENCE COURSES BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

Mev England Hldeaat Great Lakes SouCheasc Plains MounCatna Southvest Farweat Total U.S. 

460 S - i02 N - 237 N - 98 N - 201 N - 361 N - 2411 

X So. I So. X Ho. I No. : So. : No. Z 

23.9 141 35.1 46 19.4 21 21.4 43 21.4 46 12.7 552 22.9 

0.9 3 0.7 1 C.i 2 1.0 19 0.8 

21.3 65 1*^.2 6A 27.0 2". 21.4 27 13.4 79 21 .9 440 18.2 

8.^ 41 1C.2 2i 10.1 15 15.3 20 10.0 66 18.3 321 13.3 

10. 0 31 7.7 Z'. 10.1 11 11../ 20 10. 0 50 13. 3 272 11.3 

29.8 86 21.4 53 22.4 14 U.3 71 35. 3 93 25. 8 622 25.8 

"ly.^ 35 9,7 25 ID. 5 16 16.3 13 8. 9 27 7. 5 H5 7.7 

i;i 100.0 511 100.0 460 ICO.Q u'jZ 100.0 23; 99.9 98 99.9 201 100.0 3&1 100.0 2411 100,0 





N « 


141 




N - 


511 


N 


Type of 














rtaterlaLa 


No, 


T 




So. 


I 


No. 


Single Tejct 


27 


19. 


1 


118 


23.1 


110 


Lab HanuAl 


6 


4, 


3 


3 


0.6 


4 


Lab Manual in 














Text 


23 


16. 


3 


63 


12.3 


98 


Multiple Texts 


15 


10. 


6 


100 


19.5 


^0 


Multiple Texts & 














Lab Manual 


19 


13. 


5 


71 


14.0 


46 


Separate Text i 














Lib Manoal 


49 


34. 


8 


119 


23.3 


137 


Other CoDbina- 














tion3 




1^ ^ 


4 


3? 


7.2 


25 



Publication Dates of Textbooks 

Frequency distribution of publication date of the textbook used in 
sampled classes as reported by the teachers is shown in Table 227, p. 129. 
Most of the textbooks were published between 1965 and 1969. This indicates 
that books being used in the spring of 1971 were mostly from two to six 
years old. Most sample schools contacted regarding textbook selection 
indicated they were on 3-5 year adoption cycles. 

Some schools were using materials more than 8 years old as primary 
textbooks. Very few schools v;ere using textbooks that were more than 10 
years old. 
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TABLE 227 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES 
OF MAJOR TEXTBOOKS USED BY REGIONS 





New Zn^laud 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakeo 


Southeast 


Plalna 




Mountains 


Southwest 


Farwest 




Total 


U.S. 




H - 


138 


l< 


- 497 


>J - 






- 396 


N 


- 233 




N - 


93 


N 


- 195 


N 


- 338 




N - 


2319 




No. 


2 


No. 


X 


No. 


% 


No. 


Z 


No« 


X 




No . 




No . 


X 


No . 


A 




No. 


X 


1958 or 


older 




4 


0.8 






4 


1.0 








1 


1.0 






4 


1. 


2 


13 


U . O 


1959 






2 


0.4 


3 


0.7 


2 


0.5 
















2 


0. 


6 


9 


0.4 


1960 


1 


0. 7 


16 


3.2 


5 


1.2 


3 


0.8 


3 


1. 


3 






2 


1.0 


10 


2. 


9 


40 


1.7 


1961 






4 


0.8 


4 


0.9 


3 


0.8 


2 


0. 


9 


2 


2.1 






4 


1. 


2 


19 


0.8 


1962 




3.6 


5 


1.0 


6 


1.4 


17 


4.3 


4 


1. 


7 






2 


1.0 


11 


3. 


3 


550 


2.2 


1963 


11 


8.0 


29 


5.8 


65 


15.1 


27 


6.8 


14 


6. 


0 


8 


8.6 


4 


2.1 


37 


10. 


9 


195 


e.4 


1964 


6 


4.3 


18 


3.6 


22 


5.1 


30 


7.6 


13 


5. 


6 


6 


6.4 


6 


3.1 


14 


4. 


1 


115 


5.0 


1965 


8 


5.8 


77 


15.5 


72 


16.8 


63 


15.9 


28 


12. 


0 


6 


6.4 


27 


13.8 


54 


16. 


0 


335 


14.4 


1966 


16 


11.6 


91 


18.3 


53 


12.4 


51 


12.8 


38 


16. 


3 


13 


14.0 


44 


22.6 


29 


8. 


6 


335 


14.4 


1967 


10 


7.2 


48 


9.7 


34 


7.9 


44 


11.1 


41 


17 


6 


13 


14.0 


14 


7.2 


38 


11. 


2 


242 


10.4 


1968 


45 


32.6 


99 


19.9 


90 


21.0 


72 


18.2 


52 


22. 


3 


21 


22.6 


45 


23.1 


78 


23. 


1 


502 


21.6 


1969 


18 


13.0 


62 


12.5 


46 


10.7 


53 


13.4 


18 


7. 


7 


10 


10.8 


33 


16.9 


31 


9. 


2 


271 


11.7 


1970 


16 


11.6 


42 


8.5 


29 


6.8 


27 


6.8 


20 


8. 


6 


13 


14.0 


18 


9.2 


20 


5. 


9 


185 


8.0 


1971 


2 


1.4 




























6 


1. 


8 


8 


0.3 


Totali 


13a 


99.8 


497 


100.0 


429 


100.0 


396 


100.0 


233 


100. 


.0 


93 


99.9 


195 


100.0 


338 


100. 


,0 


2319 


99.9 



Textbooks Used in the Selected C las ses 

Major textbooks used in the selected classes included a large number 
of titles. Only those titles most frequently reported are shown in 
Table 228, p. 130. Of 2,384 books listed as the major book used in the 
course 39-5 percent occurred so infrequently that the percentages would 
be meaningless. Many of these were also found to be older materials by 
the publication dates reported. 

The percentages reported are of the total textbooks reported. Hence, 
percentage of use of textbooks at any one level is considerably higher 
than the percentage reported in this table. Relative comparisons can be 
made by comparing textbooks listed (for example, biology) and computing 
percents. Such percents are relatively close to actual comparative per- 
centage of use during 1970-71. 
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TABLE 2 28 

PERCENTAGL': OF TKXTBOOKS MOST FREQUENTLY USED IN 
SCIENCE COURSES BY REGIONS^' 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Great Lak(?u Southeast Plains Mountalna Southwer.t Karwest Total U,S, 





N - 


140 


N - 497 


N - 456 


N - 402 


N - 


242 


N - 


94 


N - 


196 


N - 


357 




2384 


Text Code 


No - 




N'o , X 


No. % 


No. % 


JJo . 


X 


No. 


J 


No, 


X 


No, 


X 


No, 


X 


001 


8 




12 


19 


16 


25 




9 




10 




14 




113 




003 


1 




15 


8 


6 


14 








2 




3 




51 


2,1 


005 






14 


17 


7 


8 




? 




3 




18 




74 


3,1 


006 


8 




12 


11 


12 


10 




7 




5 




39 




104 


4,3 


007 


10 




21 


49 


7 


6 




4 




9 




18 




124 


5,2 


008 


6 




13 


15 


2 


6 




2 




^. 




20 




68 


2.9 


010 


6 




13 


12 


12 


7 




2 




2 




19 




73 


3.0 


Oil 


3 




1 


3 


3 


4 








1 




6 




21 


0.8 


012 


1 




2 


5 


2 


1 




1 








10 




22 


0.9 


0^1 


2 




5 


3 


6 














4 




20 


0.8 


101 


9 




29 


48 


51 


18 




3 




27 




24 




209 


8.7 


105 






I 


14 


8 






1 




11 




5 




42 


1.7 


116 






5 


2 


10 


n 




1 




3 




1 




24 


1.0 


201 


17 




37 


28 


30 


16 




4 




19 




16 




167 


7,0 


214 


2 




13 


9 


8 


2 








10 




3 




47 


1.9 


301 


9 




22 


22 


9 


13 




5 




6 




4 




90 


3,7 


306 


3 




10 


9 


13 


8 




3 




6 




9 




61 


2,5 


403 






13 


2 


2 


1 




1 




3 




3 




26 


1.0 


405 






14 


6 


6 


5 




3 




1 




3 




39 


1.6 


501 








5 


11 






L 








3 




20 


0.8 


502 


2 




1 


5 




I 




1 




1 




1 




15 


0.6 


542 


2 




10 


2 












2 




1 




17 


0. 7 


603 


1 




3 


1 




3 




2 












11 


0.4 


604 






2 




5 






1 




1 








9 


0.3 


All Others 


45 




229 


161 


171 


90 




38 




70 




133 




937 


39.5 


Totals 


140 




497 


456 


402 


242 




94 




196 




357 




2334 


^^9. 2 



001 Introauctory Physical Sclonct (IPS) Prcnt Lce-Hall 

003 K.ii t'rj Scie:\cii Cur r Icn lu;a Projoct (t:SLT) Hough ton-Ml f f 1 In 

005 (nSCS filu..*} Moic'culos to Man lioui-ji ton- Mlf f 1 i n 

ODb (BSCS Cic.ui) HiyM Sell 00 1 {Uolo>?y Rand-flc.'ial ly 

007 (hSCS VttUow) laq'.:lrv Into Life Hn rcourt- Brace 

008 ((::i:".MS) ChrTiLstry : An K:<pf rl;:-,ont a I Science W.H. Freeman 

010 (PSSr) Pfr/:iLcs l!,.aLh 

011 Pro)t'v:t Physics (PPi liolt, Khtneharc (x Wlnaton 

012 (BSCS Purple) Patterns nnd froccHnf^B 
041 Interaction of Matter iind Enerf;y (IMK) 
101 Modern BLoloj^y lic^t, WiUolmrt U Wlnaton 
105 Biology Silver Burdett 

116 Life - Its rorma and (Hnangea Harcourt-Bracs 



125 Living Thl n^H Molt, Riilnchart & Wln.ston 

2U1 MociL'rn Chomlslrv Holt, Khlncliart ^ Winston 

214 Cht.'ntslry - A Muili-rn Cour'u- C, Merrill 

301 ModtTti i'hyslcM Holt, Wjlneliart £. Winston 

306 Mod.M-n riiyalcal Science Holt, Klilnuhart 6 Winston 

316 Phytilcal Science - A Modern Approach Van Nostrand 

^03 F.arLli ScU-nre, The World We Live In Van Nosr.rand 

405 Mod.-rn Karth Sclcncu Holt, RJilnehart & Wlnuton 

501 Modern Science I Holt, Khlnefiart & Winston 

502 Principletj of Science Charles Merrill 
542 Pathways In Science Series Globe 

603 Life ond the Molecule: The Biological Sciences Harper & Rov 

604 Explorlns Life Science Allyn 6 Bacon 
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Ranking of Importance of Learning Activities 



Teachers in the sample were asked to rank three teaching methods 
or learning activities as most important, next most important and third 
most important. They were also asked to check any other methods they used 
as listed in the questionnaire (Appendix B, p. 160). Tables showing the 
ranks are arranged in order of percentages of those ranked most important. 
The data is presented in Table 229, p. 131 through Table 241 > P-136- Because 
the frequency distributions are quite similar in all regions, the tables will 
not all be discussed individually. More important use of these data will 
be found in a second correlational study to be published later. 

Lecture-discussion as a learning activity was ranked of most importance 
by 55.2 percent of the teachers (Table 229), Also 18.4 percent ranked it 
next most important. Only 7.2 percent did not check lecture-discussion ^is 
a method they used. 



TABLE 229 



FRFiQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF LECTURE - DISCUSSION 
AS A LE/\RNINC ACTIVITY AS 1^\NKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountains Southwest Farveat TotAl U.S. 



Rank of 


N 


- 144 


N 


- 521 


N 


- 468 


N 


- 415 


N 


- 249 


N 


- 101 


N 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2472 


Use 


No. 


: 




So. 


I 




No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 




No. 


: 




No. 


A 




No. 






No. 


Z 




No. 


Z 




Moat 

Next Most 


74 
31 


51. 

21. 


4 
5 


303 
89 


58. 
17. 


1 
1 


261 
90 


55. 
19, 


,8 


254 
62 


61. 
14. 


9 


127 
43 


51. 
17. 


,0 
3 


44 
22 


43. 

21. 


6 
8 


107 
39 


53. 

19. 


.0 
,3 


195 
79 


52. 
21. 


4 
2 


1305 
455 


55. 
18. 
8. 


,2 
4 


Third Most 




9. 


7 


41 


7. 


9 


44 


9. 


,4 


22 


5. 


3 


25 


10. 


,0 


7 


6. 


9 


15 


7. 


, 4 


37 


10. 


0 


205 


3 


Used 

Not Ranked 


11 
lA 


7. 

9. 


6 


48 

40 


9. 
7. 


2 
7 


40 
33 


8. 
7. 


.6 
0 


49 
28 


11. 
6. 


8 
B 


26 
28 


10. 

11. 


.4 
2 


21 

7 


2C. 
6. 


8 
9 


26 
15 


2. 
7. 


,9 
4 


43 
18 


11. 
4. 


6 
8 


264 

183 


10. 
7. 


7 
4 


Tot*: s 


144 


99. 


9 


521 


100. 


0 


468 


100. 


0 


4L5 


iOO. 


0 


249 


99. 


9 


101 


100. 


0 


202 


100. 


0 


372 


100. 


0 


i.472 


100. 


0 



Group iaboraCory showed 14.8 percent of the teachers ranking it most 

important, 2 7.2 percent next most important, and 14.4 percent third most 

important (Table 231). Another 22.6 percent checked that they used group 

laboratory as a learning activity while 20.0 percent did not check any 
use of this method. 

TABLE 230 

fri:quency distribution of importance of group labor>\tory as a 

LLVRNiNG activity AS lUNKEiJ BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Nev Rnjijland 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plains 




Mountains 


Southwes t 


Farweat 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


" 144 


N 


- 521 




468 


N - 


415 


N 


- 249 




N 


- 101 


N 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2472 


Rank of 








































Use 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 




No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 




No. 


z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


Moot 


27 


18.7 


61 


11 .7 


67 


14.3 


42 


10.0 


40 


16. 


1 


18 


17.8 


22 


10.9 


88 


23.7 


365 


14.8 


Next Most 


42 


29.2 


134 


25.7 


147 


31.4 


92 


22.2 


74 


29. 


7 


24 


23.8 


53 


26.2 


107 


23.3 


673 


27.2 


Third Most 


28 


19.4 


Q3 


i;.9 


67 


14.3 


70 


16.9 


33 


13. 


2 


14 


13.9 


27 


13.4 


50 


13.4 


382 


15.4 


Used 


25 


17.4 


112 


21.5 


104 


22.2 


113 


27.2 


55 


22. 


1 


25 


24.7 


57 


28.2 


67 


18.0 


558 


22.6 


Not Ranked 


22 


15. 3 


121 


23.2 


83 


17.7 


98 


23.6 


47 


18. 


9 


20 


19.8 


43 


21. 3 


60 


16.1 


494 


20.0 


Totals 




100. n 


521 


100.0 


463 


99.9 


415 




249 


100. 


0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100.0 


2472 


100.0 
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ladividual laborcitory was ranked most importaat by 11.1 percent of 
the teachers and 16.7 percent next most important (Table 231), Another 
27.0 percent checked that they used this method, but 36.4 percent did 
not indicate any use of this learning activity • 

TABLE 231 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL LABORATORY AS 
A LEARNING ACTIVITY AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 

























Rocky 
















New England 


Hid ease 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeas t 


Plaino 


fountains 


Southveg t 


Farwtat 


To tal 


U.S. 




N 


- 14A 


N 


- 521 


N - 


468 


N 


- 415 


N 


- 249 


N - 


101 


N 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2472 


Kjonk of 






































Use 


So. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


So. 


X 


No. 




No. 


X 


No, 


X 


No. 




No. 


X 


Most 


12 


8.3 


52 


10.0 


64 


13.7 


27 


6.5 


30 


12.1 


17 


16.8 


26 


12.9 


47 


12.6 


275 


11.1 


Next Moac 


23 


16.0 


84 


16. 1 


89 


19.0 


46 


11. i 


42 


16.9 


16 


15.8 


37 


18.3 


75 


20.2 


412 


16.7 


Third Most 


15 


10.4 


49 


9.4 


48 


10. 2 


30 


7.2 


26 


10.4 


9 


8.9 


15 


7.4 


26 


7.0 


218 


8.8 


Uaed 


3^ 


23.6 


130 


28.8 


123 


26.3 


115 


27.7 


71 


28.5 


27 


26.7 


57 


28.2 


91 


24.5 


668 


27.0 


Not Ranked 


60 


41.7 


186 


35.7 


144 


30.8 


197 


47.5 


80 


32.1 


32 


31. 7 


57 


33.2 


133 


35.7 


B99 


36.4 


Totals 


144 


100.0 


5?1 


100. 0 


468 


100.0 


415 


100.0 


249 


100.0 


101 


99.9 


202 


100.0 


372 


100.0 


2472 


100.0 



All of the other learning activities were ranked most important by 
less than 10 percent of the teachers. Science demonstrations, however, 
did show 13.1 percent of the teachers ranking it next most important and 
18.9 percent ranked it third most important (Table 232), 

TABLE 232 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE DE.MUNSTRATIONS 
AS A LEARNING ACTIVITY AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





New England 


Mid east 


Great 


LaVcea 


SCUthoAJBt 


Plainc 


Hountalns 


Southwest 


Farwcst 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


- 144 


N 


* 521 


N - 


468 


N 


- 415 


N 


- 249 


N 


- 101 


N 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2472 


Rank of 






































Uae 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


I 


No. 


1 


No. 


Z 


No. 


z 


No. 


Z 


No. 


■r 


No. 


X 


Moat 


3 


2.1 


22 


4.2 


13 


2.8 


14 


3.4 


2 


0.8 


3 


3.0 


3 


1.5 


7 


1.9 


67 


2.7 


Neat Moat 


21 


14.6 


107 


20.5 


47 


10.0 


62 


14.9 


28 


11.2 


14 


13.9 


17 


8.4 


28 


7.5 


32*^ 


13.1 


Third Moat 


35 


24.3 


116 


22.3 


84 


17.9 


76 


18.3 


36 


14.5 




13.9 


44 


21.8 


63 


16.9 


468 


18.9 


Used 


50 


34.7 


166 


31.9 


ua 


40.2 


172 


41.5 


111 


44.6 


45 


44.5 


92 


45.5 


178 


47.9 


1002 


40.5 


Not Racked 


35 


24.3 


110 


21.1 


136 


29.1 


91 


21.9 


72 


28.9 


25 


24.7 


46 


22.8 


96 


25.8 


611 


24. 7 


TotAla 


144 


100.0 


521 


100.0 


468 


100. 0 


415 


IQQ.O 


249 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


ICO.D 


2472 


99.9 
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Suminjiry of I.'Niralng Act ivi ties 

Teachers in the sample indicated lecture-discussion, instructional 
i'ilms, group laboratory and to a lesser extent individual laboratory as 
the most important learning activities used in their science classes. 
However, there v;as considerable emphasis on science demonstrations ♦ 

TAB LI- 233 

FRiigUKNCY DLSTKI131JTI0N OF IMPORTANCE OF INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS AS 
A LFARNINO ACTIVITY AS RANKED BY Tiv\CHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 













t 




LaVea 


Gout hen 3 c 


Plnlnd 


MounCa Lr.3 


SouthveaC 


f arvcst 


Total 


U.S. 




N 




N - 




3 


N - 


468 


S 


- 415 


N 


- 249 


S 


- 101 


S 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


M - 


2472 


Ranic of 








































tjtie 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 




No. 


Z 




I 


No. 


I 


So. 


z 


No 


X 


No. 




No. 


1 


Mo 3 C 






1 


0 


2 


6 


1.3 


4 


1.0 


-> 


0.8 


1 


1.0 


1 


0.5 




1.1 


19 


o.a 


SexC Most 


6 


4 . 2 


23 








4. 7 


43 


1C.3 


7 


2,8 






7 


3.5 


12 


3. 2 


120 


4.3 


Third Moat 


21 




lb 




. 6 


76 


16. 2 


79 


19.0 


39 


13. 7 


11 


10.9 


30 


14.3 


78 


21.0 


410 


16.6 


Used 


81 


bb.Z 




SI 






51.3 


192 


46.3 


13 3 


53.4 


62 


61.4 


103 


Sl.O 




52. : 


12/3 


51.5 


Not Ran^-:.-d 


36 










123 




57 


23.4 


68 


2 • . 3 


27 


26. 7 


61 


10. 2 


84 


22.6 


^ 50 


^26. J 


Totals 




~Too7c" 




.00 


. Q 


463 


^9.3 




100,0 


249 


100. 0 


LGl 


100.0 


202" 


ICO.Q 


3/2 


100,0 


2472 


ICO.O 



TABLE 234 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF LECTURE AS A 
LEARN LNC ACTIVITY AS iUNREl.) BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 







E-.gland 


Mldeaat 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeast 


Plalnfj 


Mountains 


South'^est 


Fn rv<»s t 


Total 


U.S. 






- 144 




- 521 


N - 


468 


N 


- 415 




- 249 




- 101 


s 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2472 










































N'o . 




V\0 . 




No . 




No. 


* 


So . 


Z 


No 


2 


No . 




No, 




No. 


1 


.Mcst 


17 


11.3 




8.4 


48 


10.3 


29 


7.0 


12 


4.8 


4 


4.0 


22 


10.9 


11 


3.0 


187 


7.6 




12 


3.3 


24 


4.6 


30 


6.4 


20 


4.8 


8 


3.2 


3 


3.0 


13 


6,4 


17 


4.6 


127 


5.1 






4 . 9 


30 


5.3 


35 


7 . 5 




5.3 


12 


4.8 


5 


4.9 


12 


5.9 


22 


5.9 


145 


5.9 


Used 


39 


27.1 


165 


31. 7 


151 


32. 2 


132 


31.8 


91 


36.6 


36 


35.6 


67 


33.2 


127 


34.1 


808 


32.7 


.N'o*- Ranked 


69 


47.9 


258 


49.5 


20^ 






51 .1 


126 


50-6 


53 


52.5 


88 


43.6 


195 


52.4 


1205 


4S.7 




144 


100. 0 


521 


100.0 


" 4 6¥""" 


looTo 


415 


100.0 


249 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


3'7 2 


100.0 


24 7 2 


100.0 



ERIC 
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TABLE 235 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF INDEPENDENT STUDY AS A 
LEARNING ACTIVITY AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Hew England 


Mideast 


Great 


L&kes 


Southeast 


Plains 




.*{oun Cains 


Southwest 


Farwest 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


- 144 


N 


- 521 


N - 


468 


N 


- 415 


N 


- 249 


N 


- 101 


S 


" 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2472 


Rank of 








































Use 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


I 


No. 


1 


No 


A 




No, 


X 


No 


Z 


No 


X 


No, 


I 


Hose 


3 


3.5 


10 


1.9 


13 


2.8 


12 


2.9 


16 


6, 


4 


6 


5, 9 


3 


1,5 


12 


3,2 


77 


3,1 


HcJCt Mosc 


2 


1.4 


9 


1.7 


10 


2.1 


12 


2.9 


11 


4. 




2 


2,0 


10 


4,9 


12 


3.2 


68 


2.8 


Third Most 


10 


6.9 


25 


4.8 


25 


5.3 


16 


3.8 


15 


6. 


0 


10 


9,9 


14 


6,9 


24 


6, 5 


139 


3.6 


Qsed 


36 


25.0 


leo 


34.6 


16S 


35.9 


182 


43.9 


95 


38. 


2 


35 


34, 7 


87 


43,1 


140 


37,6 


92] 


37.3 


Not Ranked 


91 


63.2 


29? 


57.0 


252 


53.8 


193 


46. 5 


112 


^5. 


0 


48 


47, 5 


89 


i3,6 


IBi 


i9. 5 


1265 


51.2 


Totals 


li4 


100,0 


521 


100.0 


46a 


99. ^> 


415 


100.0 


Z\9 


100. 


0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100.0 


2472 


100.0 



TiVBLE 236 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF SM^LL GROUP DISCUSSION 
AS A LEARNING ACTIVITY AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Ngv Eoftland 


Hideaot 


Great 


Lakes 


Soucheas t 


Plains 


Mountains 


Southvea t 


Farwest 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


- 144 


N 


- 521 


N - 


468 


N 


- 415 


N ■ 


249 


N 


- 101 


N - 


202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2472 


ILonlc of 






































Use 


No. 


X 


No 


X 


No. 


I 


No. 


X 


No. 




No 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


Moat 


4 


2.8 


10 


1.9 


14 


3.0 


12 


2.9 


8 


3.2 


3 


3.0 


5 


2,5 


9 


2.4 


65 


2.6 


Hext Host 


9 


6.3 


19 


3.6 


24 


5.1 


23 


3.5 


14 


5.6 


4 


3.9 


11 


5,4 


14 


3,8 


118 


4.8 


Third Host 


U 


7.6 


30 


5,8 


34 


7.3 


23 


5.5 


20 


8.0 


12 


11.9 


11 


5,4 


22 


5.9 


163 


6.6 


Uted 


36 


25.0 


139 


26.7 


141 


30. 1 


116 


28.0 


81 


32.5 


29 


28.7 


62 


30.7 


95 


25.5 


699 


28,3 


Hot Ranked 


84 


58.3 


323 


62.0 


255 


54.5 


241 


58.1 


126 


50.6 


53 


52.5 


113 


55,9 


232 


62,4 


1427 


57,7 


Totala 


144 


100.0 


521 


100.0 


468 


100.0 


415 


100.0 


249 


99.9 


101 


100.0 


202 


99.9 


372 


100,0 


2472 


100.0 



TABLE 237 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION 
AS A LEARNING ACTIVITY AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 





New 


England 


Mideast 


Great 


Lakes 


Southeaa t 


Plalna 


^ocKy 
Mountains 


Southwes t 


Farvesc 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


- 14t 


N 


■ 521 


N - 


468 


N 


- 415 


N 


- 249 


N 


- 101 


N 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


2472 


RiinJc of 






























Use 


No 


X 


No 


X 


No. 




No 




No. 


X 


No 


X 


No 


X 


No 


X 


No. 


X 


Most 








0.8 






2 


0.5 


2 


0.8 




1.0 


1 


0.5 


1 


0.3 


11 


0,4 


Next Ko9t 






5 


1.0 


6 


1.3 


1 


0.2 








1.0 






5 


1.3 


18 


0. 7 


Third Koat 


5 


3.5 


7 


1.3 


3 


0.6 


4 


1.0 


6 


2.4 




1.0 


2 


1.0 


3 


O.B 


31 


1.3 


Used 


15 


10.4 


49 


9.4 


48 


10.3 


32 


7,7 


32 


12.9 


11 


10.9 


24 


11.9 


52 


14.0 


263 


10.6 


Not Ranked 


124 


86.1 


455 


87.5 


411 


87.8 


376 


90.6 


209 


83.9 


87 


86.1 


175 


86.6 


311 


83.6 


2149 


S6.9 


Totals 


144 


100.0 


521 


100.0 


468 


100.0 


415 


100,0 


249 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100.0 


2472 


99.9 



ERIC 



TABLE 238 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF TELEVISED INSTRUCTION 
AS A LEARNING ACTIVITY AS RANKED BY TLA.CHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New England Mideast Great Lakes Southeast Plains Mountalna Southwest Farwest Total U.S. 







- lUU 


N 


- 521 




- 468 


N 


- 415 


N 


- 249 


N 


- 101 


N 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


N - 


24 72 


Elank of 






































Uae 


No. 


I 


No. 


•r 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No , 




No. 


X 


No. 




No. 


Z 


Most 










1 


0.2 


2 


0.5 






1 


1.0 










4 


0.2 


Next Most 






1 


0.2 






2 


0.5 


1 


0.4 














h 


0.2 


Third Most 


k 


2.8 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.4 


3 


0.7 










3 


1.5 


1 


0.3 


14 


0.6 


Used 


12 


a. 3 


57 


10.9 


26 


5.6 


39 




21 


8.4 


10 


9.9 


17 




27 


7.2 


209 


8.4 


Noc Ranked 


128 


38.9 




88.7 


i39 


93.3 


369 


se.9 


227 


91.2 


90 


89.1 


182 


50.1 


344 


92.5 


2241 


90.6 


Totals 


14A 


100,0 


521 


100. 0 


46S 


100.0 


415 


100. 0 


2it9 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100.0 


2472 


100.0 



TABLE 239 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF EXCURSIONS OR FIELD STUDIES 
AS A LEARNING ACTIVITY AS R^\NKED BY TEiACHERS BY REGIONS 



New England Mideayt Great Lakeo Soi^theaat Plains Hountalna Southvegc Farvest Total U.S. 
Rank of ^ " " ^' " ^ " ^ " N - 101 N > 202 N - 372 N - 2472 



Use i;o. 



N 


- 521 


N 


- 463 


s 


- 415 


H 


- 249 


N 


- 101 


N 


- 202 


N 


- 372 


No. 


t 


No. 




So. 


1 


No. 




No. 


J 


No. 


•t 


No. 








1 


0<2 














1 


0.5 






2 


0.4 


5 


l.l 


3 


0.7 










1 


0.5 


2 


0.5 


10 


1.9 


3 


1.7 


6 


1.5 




1.6 


1 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


7 


1.9 


158 


30.3 


J^'*3 


30.6 


116 


27.9 


75 


30. 1 


3i. 


33.7 


60 


29.7 


94 


25.3 


351 


67.4 


311 


66. i 


290 


69.9 


170 


68.3 


66 


65.3 


138 


63.3 


269 


72.3 


521 


100,0 


468 


100.0 


415 


100.0 


2<i9 


100.0 


101 


100. 0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100. 0 : 



No. 



- u,z 10 5 7 0 1 

Next .^iost 1 0. 7 2 n 4 1 1 T r. - a u.3 ^0.1 

Third .Moat 5 3 10 I 11 I \ ^'^ ^ ^'^ 

„, j.jiu a i./ 6 1.5 4 1.6 1 10 2 10 7 19 4T 17 

. u . ^^'^ 27-5 75 30.1 3^ 33.7 60 29^7 94 25 3 7U 288 

|g^^e^,10I^A^^^ 290 69.9 170 68.3 66 65. 3 138 6 .3 269 72 3 I7D2 68 " 8 

Totals 144 100.0 521 100.0 46S 100.0 iT^ inn n i/a iT^TTT^^^ — — .n-. ^ t^l ,Lt Z ^^"^ ^g" ^ 



TABLE 240 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORT/LNCE OF IN-CLASS WRITTEN ASSIGN^IEN^IS 
AS A LEARNING ACTIVITY AS RANKED BY TE^ACHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 





Hcv 


England 


Mldeaat 


Great 


Lak*ifl 


SoutheA« t 


Flaios 


Mauntnln^ 


Southwest 


Farwes t 


Total 


U.S. 




N 


- 144 


N 


- 521 


N - 


468 


N - 


415 


N - 


249 


N 


- 101 


N 


- 202 


N 
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N - 


2472 


RaoIc of 






































Uac 


No, 




No. 




No. 




No. 


Z 


No. 




No. 


I 


No. 




So. 




No. 


2 


Moot 


1 


0.7 


5 


1.0 


5 


1.1 


9 


2.2 


4 


1.6 


1 


1.0 


4 


2,0 


9 


2.4 


38 


1.5 


Next Moat 


4 


2.8 


14 


2,7 


29 


6.: 


39 


9.4 


13 


5.2 


11 


11. 0 


9 


4.4 


33 


e.9 


152 


6. \ 


Third y.osc 


a 


5.6 


30 


5. : 


^l- 


10.^ 


43 


10. 4 


27 


10. 8 


15 


14. a 


24 


11.9 


40 


10.7 


236 


9. S 


Used 


47 


32,6 


201 


35. t 




^2.5 


17? 


Ul.h 


125 




45 


i4 . 3 


99 


49.0 


160 


u3.0 


1C32 


42.6 


Not Ran!<Gd 


84 


38. ■> 


221 


_5?_0_ 


^56 




1 1 


.lb. 4 


jO 


12. 1 


2"^ 


23. 7 


ib 


3 2 . 


130 


35.0 


v9 Z 


iO. 2 


TotalB 


lii 


100.0 


:2i 


lOC.O 


-63 . 






ico'.i 


' 2^9 


9 9.9' 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


lOC.C 




59.9 



135 



TAliLE 241 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF AUTO-TUTORIAL INSTRUCTION 
AS A LEARNING ACTIVITY AS RiVNKEO BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 

























Rocky 
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Hide 


OB t 


Great 


Lakes 


Southwest 


PlnlTiB 


MountcinB 


Soutliwea t 


Farvea c 


U.S. 


Total 




N 


- 1A4 


N - 


521 


N - 


468 


N - 


415 


N 


« 249 


N - 


101 


N - 


202 


N - 


372 


N - 


2472 


Kaak of 








































No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


h'o. 




No. 


I 


No. 


X 


No, 


X 


No. 




No. 


X 


Most 










1 


0.2 






1 


0.4 






1 


0.5 






3 


G. 1 


Next Moat 






3 


0.6 


3 


0.6 






3 


1.2 










1 


0.3 


10 


0.4 


TtiLrtl Most 


3 


2. 1 


6 


1.1 




0.9 


3 


0. 7 










3 


1.5 


1 


0.3 


20 


0,8 


Used 


5 


3.5 


30 


5.8 


27 


5.8 


19 


4.6 


16 


6.4 


7 


6.9 


17 


8.4 


11 


2.9 


132 


5,3 


Not Kanked 


136 




482 


92.5 


433 


92.5 


39 3 


94.7 


229 


92.0 


94 


93. 1 


181 


B9.6 


359 


96. 5 


2107 


93,3 


Totals 


U4 


100.0 


52i 


100.0 


468 


100. 0 


415 


100^0 


249 


100,0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100.0 


247 2 


99.9 



Ranking of Importance of Grading Methods 

Teachers were asked to rank six methods of evaluation of their 
studi-ints* achievement in the science classes sampled. Frequency distri- 
butions of the importance of the grading methods used are similarly 
ordered for all the regions on all six methods. 

Test scores were ranked as most important by 66.5 percent of the 
teachers; 13.9 percent ranked them as next most important (Table 242). 
Performance in laboratory work was ranked most important by 14.9 percent 
of the teachers and 35.9 percent ranked it next most important (Table 
243, p. 137). 

TABLE 242 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF TEST SCORES AS 
A GRADING METHOD AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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Kny, land 


Mlde.i.st 


GtCC: 


It Lakes 




Fl jins 
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So I 
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N 
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7. 


No. 


Z 


S'q . 








Mo , 


X 


So. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


♦ 


Mo fit 


104 


72. h 


37S 


7 2.0 


3:n 


71.2 


272 


65.5 


172 


69.1 


54 


53. S 


115 


56.9 


220 


59. 1 


1645 


66.5 


Next ciost 


21 


14.3 


50 


10.7 


58 


12.4 


55 


13.3 


28 


11.2 


] 3 




30 


14.9 


60 


21 . 5 


343 


13.9 


Third noiit 


7 


4.8 


46 


8.3 


38 




35 


8.4 


27 


10. B 


13 


14 . 8 


35 


17.3 


32 


S.6 


235 


9,5 


Used 


1 


0.0 


19 


3.7 


17 


3.6 


la 


4 . 3 


5 


2.0 


10 


9.9 


10 


5.0 


16 


4.3 


96 


3.9 


-L^AJ 


1 1 






4 . 8 










17 


6^ 




6.9 


1 2 


^ -A 


24 


6._3__ 


153 


6.2 


Totlil s 


J44 


~Too."o " 


j'ji 


"Tub.o ■ 








997^ 


'24 9 ' 


"99.9 


Trjl 


99.9 


20.: 


' ioo.'"o 


}7?~ 


looTu 


2472 


100.0 
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TABLE 243 

FREQUENCY L) LSTRIHUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF PERFORMANCE IN LABOIUTORY 
WORK AS A GIUDING METHOD AS R/VNKED BY Tli^CHERS BY REGIONS 



Rocky 

New England Mldenat Great Lakea Southwest PLnins Hountrtlna Southwest Farwcat U.S, Total 





N - 




N - 


521 


N - 


468 


N - 


415 


N 


- 249 


N - 


101 


N - 


202 


N - 
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N - 
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No . 
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: 


No. 


X 


No. 


: 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


Z 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


Most 


25 


17.4 


67 


12.9 


64 


13. 7 


55 


13.7 


32 


12,9 


19 


10.8 


26 


12.9 


81 


21.8 


369 


14.9 


Next Moat 


6m 




19 3 


37.0 


188 


40.2 


105 


25.3 


90 


36.1 


30 


29.7 


71 


35.2 


146 


39.3 


887 


35.9 


Thtrd Moat 


28 


19.4 


94 


18.0 


110 


23.5 


72 


17.4 


62 


24.9 


19 


18.8 


56 


27.7 


76 


20.4 


517 


20.9 




5 




51 


9.8 


26 


5.5 


40 


9.6 


16 


6.4 


8 


7.9 


17 


8.4 


21 


5.6 


184 


7. A 


Not R.inked 


22 


15.3 


116 


22.3 


80 


17.1 


143 


34.5 


49 


19, 7 


25 


24.8 


32 


15.8 


48 


12.9 


515 


20.8 


Totals 


U4 


100.0 


521 


100,0 


468 


100.0 


415 


100.0 


249 


100.0 


101 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


372 


100.0 


2472 


99.9 



V/ritten assignments were ranked by 8,8 percent of the teachers as most 
important, 28.5 percent next most important and 27,3 percent third most 
important in grading student achievement (Table 244). However, 27.1 
percent did not check this item as being used for grading purposes. 

TABLE 244 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF WRITTEN ASSIGNMENTS 
AS A GR.VD1NG METHOD AS iUNKEI) BY TEACHOIS BY REGIONS 
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J 
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. 'i 


66 
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_ 6J0 


__!] . 1 
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I.'..'." ' 




f 0' J . 0 










~ 99'.V" ~iui'" 
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'3 7^" 


^^."9 




iou.d 



The use of student participation in class discussion as a grading 
method v/as not checked by 47.9 percent of the teacher? (Table 245, p. 138). 
/.bout four percent of the teachers ranked it most important, 13. 7' percent 
next in importance, 22.7 percent third in importance. 
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TABL[^ 245 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCH OF PARTICIPATION IN CLASS DISClfSSlON 
AS A GILDING METHOD AS R.\NKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIOMS 
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30 
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The other Uwo grading methods were ranked quite low at ali levels of 
importance. Performance in science projects was not used by 79.3 percent 
of the teachers (Table 246). Student interest in science^was not used for 
grading purposes by 86.0 percent of the teachers (Table 247). 

TABLE 246 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTrVNCE OF PERFOR>L\NCE IM SCIENCE PROJECTS 
AS A GR.\DING METHOD AS RMKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 247 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF STUDEMT INTEREST IN SCIEN^CE 
AS A GIUDING METHOD AS RiVNKED BY TEACHERS BY REC^IONS 
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4 
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12 
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20 
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7 
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1 


1.0 


6 


3.0 


7 
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85 
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L3 
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58 
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3? 
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43 
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15 


6.0 


9 
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22 
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16 
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85.0 
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90 
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lOU.O 


24 72 
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Summary 



From the six tables of da^in it seems ttuit test scores rank highest as 
a iiietliod of grading. Next was performance in laboratory work followed by 
written assigarnencs and participation in class discussion. Apparently 
little use was luade of science projects or student interest in science for 
evaluating student achiovenient . 

l']niployment Status of Teachers 

Table 248 indicates tliat 98.9 percent of the sample were regularly 
employed full-time teachers. Of all others, 0.6 percent were part-time 
teaciiers, 0.2 percent were classified as substitute teacliers, while 0.3 
percent had som^ other classification. Thie study did not attempt to 
t-lete riiiine the level of certification of the science teacher. 

TABU' 248 

FREiJUKNCY DISTRIBLmON OF THE SAMPLE OF TEACHERS 
BY DIPLOYMENT STATUS BY REGIONS 
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Evaluation of Factors Needed for High Quality Science Programs 



Teachers in the sample were asked to rank the importance of nine 
factors they considered important for obtaining and maintaining a high 
quality science program. The evaluation was made on a five point scale 
with (5) being most important and (1) not important. Numbers were reversed 
from those in the questionnaire for computing correlations. 

Tables are presented in order of highest percentages of importance as 
ranked by the teachers. Means and standard deviations are given tor all 
tables . 

Science Facilities 

Of the 2,454 teachers responding, 71.8 percent ranked science 
facilities as a high importance for a quality science program (Table 249). 
A rank of four in importance was checked by another 22,0 percent of the 
teachers. Means varied slightly among the regions with a low of 4.5 in 
the Rocky Mountains to a high of 4.7 in the Southwest* 



TABLE 249 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE FACILITIES FOR A HIGH 
QUALITY SCIENCE PROGRi\l-l AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIOiNS 



Rocky 





New England 


Midenst 


Great 


Lakes 


Sou 


theoii t 


Plains 


Mountalaa 


Sou thueo t 


Farvea t 




U.S. 


Total 




N - 
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N - 


517 


N - 


^65 


N - 


^09 


N 


- 249 
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99 


N • 


201 


N - 
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X 
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No. 


X 


No. 


X 
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No. 


X 
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: 




No. 


X 


High 5 
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71.3 


383 


74.1 


323 


69.5 


325 


79.4 


168 


67.5 


68 


68.7 


148 


73.6 
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66. 


3 


17u3 


71.8 


4 


33 


23. 1 


98 


18.9 
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25.1 


67 


16.4 


66 


26.5 


26 


26.3 


41 


20.4 


92 


24. 


8 
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22.0 


3 


6 


4.7 


35 


6.8 


19 


U.i 


13 


3.2 


13 


5.2 


5 


5.0 


9 


4.5 


29 


7. 


8 
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2 


1 
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1.1 


2 


0.5 


1 
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2 


1.0 


3 


0. 


B 
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0.6 
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1 
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8 
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0 


24 54 


100.0 
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Teachers ranked administrative support as of high importance in 61.2 
percent of the cases (Table 250). It was ranked at the four level by 
another 27.2 percent- Means ranged from a low of 4.4 of importance in 
New England to a high of 4.5 in the Far^^est, 

TABLE 250 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT FOR A HIGH 
QUALITY SCIENCE PROGRAM AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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Staff Cooperation 

A cooperative staff was considered of high importance by 57.3 percent 
of the teachers (Table 251). Another 30,7 percent ranked it at the four 
level. Means ranged from 4.4 in the Great Lakes Region to 4.5 j'n New 
England and the Farvv^est. 

TABLE 251 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF A COOPERATIVE STAFF FOR A HIGH 
QUALITY SCIENCE PROGRAM AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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5.6 
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42 
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3 
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9 
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Small Classes 



The importance of small classes for obtaining and maintaining a 
quality science program was considered of high importance by 55.5 percent 
of che teachers (Table 252). Importance at the four level was 
indicated by 31.6 percent and at level three by another 10.2 percent of 
the teachers. Means varied from 4.10 in importance in the Southwest to 
4.52 in the Southeast Region. 



TABLE 252 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF SMALL CLASSES FOR A HIGH 
QUALITY SCIENCE PROGRAM AS Ri\NKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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Lighter Teactiin^ Loads 

Rank of importance of lighter teaching loads for having a high quality 
science program was marked highest by 38.8 percent of the teachers (Table 
253). Another 36,9 percent indicated it was four on the scale while 18.5 
percent gave it third place in importance. The means of the regions varied 
from 3.9 in the Plains to 4.3 on the scale of importance in the Southeast 
Region. 

TABLE 253 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF LIGHTER TEACHING LOADS FOR A HIGH 
QUALITY SCIENCE PROGRAM AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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Number of Subject Preparations 



Of the 2,416 teachers checking this item 50.6 percent ranked it high in 
importance for a quality science program (Table 254) • It was ranked 
four in importance by 34.1 percent of the teachers. Again the means of 
importance only varied from 4.2 in the Mideast to 4.4 in the Farwest Region. 

TABLE 254 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF THE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT SUBJECT 
PREPARATIONS FOR A HIGH QUALITY SCIENCE PROGRAM 
AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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Innovative Science Curricula 

The importance of innovative science curricula in obtaining and main- 
taining a quality science prograr was ranked high by 55.0 percent of the 
teachers (Table 255) » Another 27.7 percent ranked it four on the scale. Means 
of importance only ranged from 4»2 in the Southeast to 4.4 in the Farwest. 

TABLE 255 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF lOTORTANCE OF INNOVATIVE SCIENCE CURRICULA 
FOR A HIGH QUALITY SCIENCE PROGRAiM AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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In-Service Education 



In-service education as an important factor in having a high quality 
science program was ranked highest by 29.9 percent of the teachers (Table 
256). Another 31.7 percent marked it four, or second in importance, while 
25.0 percent gave it third place on the scale. Means of importance ranged 
from 3,5 in the Mideast to 4.1 in the Rocky Mountains Region. 



TABLE 256 

FREQUENCY DiSIRLBUTION OF LMPORTAXCE OF INSERVICE EDUCATIOM FOR A HIGH 
QUALITY SCIENCE PROGRiVM AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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Teacher^s Salary 

Of the sample teachers, 25.7 percent marked this item as five, 32.6 
percent ranked it four on the scale of importance (Table 257). Another 26.2 
percent marked it third in importance for having a high quality science ^ 
program. Means among the regions show a low of 3.5 in the Rocky Mountains 
and a high of 3.7 in the Southwest and Plains. 



TABLE 257 

FREQUEiMCY DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTANCE OF TEACHER'S SALARY FOR A HIGH 
QUALITY SCIENCE PROGR^VM AS RANKED BY TEACHERS BY REGIONS 
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Satisfaction with Science Teaching as a Career 



Teachers were asked to rate their satisfaction with science teaching as 
a career. On a five point scale, 56.3 percent ranked it highest (Table 258). 
Another 36.5 percent ranked it next high while only 4.7 percent ranked their 
satisfaction at the middle of the scale. Only 2.4 percent of all the teachers 
marked their satisfaction as below the middle of the scale. Means varied 
from 4.32 in the Plains to 4.56 in the Great Lakes Region. The sample of 
2,446 teachers responding to this item on the questionnaire seem to be well 
satisfied with science teaching as a career. 



TABLE 258 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS RiVMKING OF THEIR SATISFACTION 
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Section IV 



Summary and Discussion 

The purpose of this study was to obtain information about procedures, 
practices, policies, and conditions related to the teaching of science in 
the public secondary schools of the U.S. in 1971. 

School Organization and Size 

About 70 percent of the schools reporting were high schools or six 
year secondary schools. About 19 percent of the schools were junior high 
schools. The large majority of the students, over 70 percent, were students 
in these schools. Most of the schools, nearly 80 percent, had enrollments 
between 500 and 2,000 students. Relatively few schools had enrollments of 
under 500. These data v/ere expected due to the sampling procedure of 
selecting students based on location of population. 

School Schedules 

The large majority of the schools are on daily schedules, using 
periods. Less than 10 percent have modular schedules or other scheduling 
arrangements. The usual day is a six or seven period day divided into 
periods of 45-60 minutes. 

Financial Support of Science Instruction 

While most schools, primarily the larger ones, have budgets for 
purchasing science equipment and materials many do not. Many remarked 
they do not have sufficient funds for purchase of supplies. Most common 
budgets reported were from one to three dollars per student per year. Those 
schools that have used ESEA and NDEA funds seemed to have less concern 
about adequacy of equipment. 

Homogeneous Grouping 

About half of the schools reported grouping students for some science 
instruction. This occurred most frequently in grades 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
Teacher recommendations and previous grades were the two most common sources 
of data used for making decisions. Student interest was ranked relatively 
low. Grouping was more common in larger schools. 

Enrollments in Science Courses 

^^Jhile enrollments in general science are decreasing, a very large 
number of students are still taking such courses, particularly students 
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in grades 7, 8, 9, and 10. Two common course patterns are evident for 
junior high schools that have discontinued general science. These are life 
science, grade 7, physical science, grade 3, and earth science, grade 9, and 
physical science, grade 7, earth science, grade 8, and life science or 
biology, grade 9. 

The most common courses in grades 10, 11, and 12 are biology, chemistry, 
physical science, and physics. Biology is still the most conmion course 
completed by students and appears to be the last science course completed 
by more than half the students. l^/hile the number of students who take 
chemistry is quite sizeable, the number who enroll in physics appears to be 
quite small. Several schools indicated they offer physical science as an 
alternative to chemistry and physics; the data indicate many students are 
using this option. 

l*/hilG a number of schools offered advanced classes or honor classes 
for able students, those schools with such programs were primarily larger 
schools. Hence, a small sample of the schools account for many of the 
honors courses. 

Materials developed v>^ith funds from the National Science Foundation 
were used by over 50 percent of the schools. IPS and ESCP were the most 
common project materials used in the junior high school. Approximately 
50 percent of the high schools were using BSCS materials, while CHEMS and 
PSSC v/ere used in over 30 percent of the schools. Project Physics was being 
used in about 12 percent of the schools, a surprisingly high number 
considering the length of time the materials had been available. Larger 
schools reported more use of NSF sponsored materials. 

Environmental/Conservation Education (EE) was being emphasized by 
about 63 percent of the schools. The most common approach was teaching 
EE with science. Some efforts to integrate EE with social studies and 
with other courses were reported. l\Tiile most schools did not have 
facilities for environmental education, those that did stressed EE more in 
their program. In most instances, having facilities is probably the result 
of having active envi ronmential/ conservation education programs. 

Use of Supervisors and Consulcants 

Approximately 36 percent of the schools had city or county super- 
visors available. About 70 percent of these staff members were science 
specialists. About 25 percent of the schools indicated use of state 
department supervisors and college or university consultants. State 
department personnel were used most frequently for workshops and college 
and university personnel for v/orkshops and curriculum development projects. 

Personal Characteristics of the Teachers 

The teachers who were selected to respond to the questionnaire averaged 
between 35 and 39 years of age by region. This represents a higher mean age 
than reported in many previous studies. This may be at least partially 
due to the sample of large schools. The large majority of the teachers 
were male, though the number of females to males was considerably closer 
in the Southeast, 
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The age of the teachers was also reflected in the amount of education 

they had attained; over half had a graduate degree at the masters level or 

beyond. About 25 percent of the teachers were working at the time of the 
study on a higher degree. 

In general, the teachers were adequately prepared for what they were 
teaching, although a number did not have broad preparation related to their 
teaching assignments. Preparation of teachers of the most common courses 
are briefly discussed below. 

General Science teachers tended to have some depth in biology or 
physical science or a few courses in a number of areas. Relatively few 
had depth in more than one area. Most had very little formal course work 
in mathematics. 

Earth Science teachers had the least preparation in their major area 
of any of the teachers. It appeared that many of them had been teaching 
some other subject and requested or were asked to teach earth science; it 
was not their major area of concentration of study. The large majority of 
these people also had little math preparation. 

Biology teachers were generally well prepared in the biological sciences. 
A number had relatively little chemistry or physics preparation though the 
average preparation, about 20 semester hours, is considerably better than 
many teachers obtained about a decade ago. Most biology teachers had very 
little preparation in mathematics. 

The large majority of the chemistry teachers had a reasonable course 
background in chemistry. l-Zhile most also had some mathematics course 
work, a sizeable number had very little. Many of the chemistry teachers 
had studied physics for a year but relatively few had much more. 

The physics course pattern was similar to the chemistry pattern 
except the major area of study was physics and the second area was 
chemis try. 

It is difficult to summarise the preparation of physical science 
teachers. A sizeable number had very minimal preparation in the physical 
sciences, especially if they taught at the junior high level. Teachers at 
the senior high level generally had better preparation in the physical 
sciences. Most had relatively little course work in mathematics unless they 
also were teaching physics and chemistry. 

It appears that careful consideration should be given to requiring more 
breadth in related science and in mathematics, l^/liether this can be done in 
a four year program or whether it will require a fifth year of study 
depends upon the curricula of the particular institution and the certifi- 
cation requirements of the state. 



Attendance at National Science Foundation Institu t es 

Over half the teachers in this sample had attended NSF institutes. 
About nine percent of the teachers reported they had attended an Academic 
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Year Institutes, over 50 percent had attended NSF Summer Institutes, while 
many had attended both of these and/or others such as the NSF COOP inservice 
program and Research Institute program. Those who had attended such institutes 
were more likely to be using curriculum materials developed with NSF support, 
be using lab activities, and be stressing pupil centered activities. Similar 
findings have been reported elsewhere over the last 6 to 8 years. 

Teachiag Experience 

UTiile about 25 percent of the teachers had been teaching four years 
or less, the average teaching experience of the sample was between 10 and 
11 years. Nearly all of this experience was at the secondary school level. 
Very few teachers had experience at the elementary level. The teachers had 
also been in their current districts for most of their teaching careers. 

Special Facilities for Science 

Data were reported regarding availability and use of science facilities. 
While many facilities available were not frequently used audio- tutorial 
labs, ventilated animal areas, greenhouses, ^ind weather stations were. 
Land labs received more than average use also. If probability of being 
used is a criterion for purchase or construction of facilities, those listed 
merit consideration for schools that do not have them. 

AudLnvisual Equipment and Materials 

Most teachers taught in schools that appeared to be relatively well 
equipped with AV equipment and materials. Use varied depending primarily 
on teaching style, availability of software to use with some of the equip- 
ment, condition of the equipment or materials, and relative ease of 
scheduling the equipment* 

Importance of Learning Activities 

Lecture-discussion was ranked as the most important teaching activity, 
followed by group laboratorv^, individual laboratory and demonstrations. 
Other procedures were ranked considerably lower. 

Importance of Grading Methods 

Test scores and performance on laboratory work x%rere ranked highest. 
Those who stressed laboratory work as an activity generally believed it was 
also important as a grading method; there were, however, a number of 
exceptions. Several people who indicated laboratory work was an important 
activity did not rank laboratory performance as important for grading. 
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Factors Needed for a Quality Science Program 



All of the factors listed were selected important or very important by 
over 50 percent of the teachers. This was expected because the items had 
been selected from teacher responses to previous questions of what they felt 
contributed to quality programs. \'Jhether these variables actually predict a 
quality program has not been substantiated. Teachers, however, believe they 
do and how they perceive these will affect the teacher* s morale. 

Satisfaction with Teachin^^ 

The large majority of the sample teachers were very satisfied with 
science teaching as a career, though a few were not. Wliile it is possible 
that science teache.rs in similar settings are this satisfied, the degree 
of satisfaction is higher than usually found. The reason for the high 
satisfaction is not clear. 

A Last Comment 

These data provide an estimate of secondary school science programs, 
instruction, and teachers during the 1970-71 year. A correlational study 
is also being published. A follow-up study for trend analysis is planned 
for the 1974-75 school year. 

The data for the 1970-71 school year is on computer tape aud may be. 
used by permission. Send your inquiries to Dr. Robert Howe, 244 Arps Haj.l , 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

A bibliography of related survey studies is provided as an insert to 
this publication. 
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APPENDIX A 
Principal's Questionnaire 
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THE 01110 STATE UNIVERSITY 
CKNTF-R FOR SC3.ENCr: AND HVnUilMATICS EDUCATION 
W\ Arps Hall, 1945 North High Streec 
Columbur, , Ohio /i3210 

SURVF.Y OF SCIKNCK TEACHING IN PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

1970-71 

P RI NC I PA L ' S Q U KS TI 0 l\ NAT Kli 



I I I I I I I fill 



Nnna of Frincipril: 



Navoa of School: 


Add res 5> of School : 




Number 


Stroct 








City 


Coun Cy 







StntG Zip Code 



Gen oral Instructions: 

T'nis quGS t lonn.-^ i rc i.s to bo cTnPWGred for ^in individual public, 
socondary school, not for the school system at large. Please check over 
the ques t ionni*^ i re to get an idea of the scope of the question:: asked before 
bcp,innin[:; to fill Out the form. Check {^J^ or fill every item that applies. 

Definition : 

For purpos.cs of this survey a public secondary school i?s defined as 
" an educntionnl institution, opcrnted on public funds, under the princip^il 
or head tcscher, including ai^y conbinanion of grade levels froi;i 7 through 12, 
except ciny lov:er grades under an elementary school organization.^' This 
definition excludes all private, parochial or diocesan secondary schools, 
correctional schools, technical o r vo c a tional schools, and special schools 
for the blind, the partially blind, the deaf, dumb, emotionally-disturbed 
and physically or mentally-handicapped children, 

I. SCREENING QUESTION 

Is your school a pub lic so conda ry school according to the above definition ? 

____ Yes (If checked, continue v?ith item 1 of Section II.) 

No (If checked, indicate below what type of school yours is 

and disrec'.avd the rest of the questionnaire and mail it 
back to us , ) 

Type of School 
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II. SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND SCHKDULIKG 



Choc.]; the graclr^ levols tlu^t arc in the sc]^.ool(s) for which you arc 

K-12 8-12 7-8 

1-12 9-12 7-9 



'7-12 10-12 Other 

(sped fy) 

Give, lha onrol 1 iTi?n t for cnch r;i*ac!e lovol in Lhe sc]iool(5;) for v.^blch 
you aro responsible as of F^p.ll, 1970. Give also t:hc total S'chool 
enrol Inent, If you do not hnvc students in a particular ['^rade level, 
please leave Lhe co rr cr.poncl 1 ng space bl an!^. . 

^JlLfLr^li'^uY.^JL En rollr.en t Gra5l_e T^^ vel En ro 1 liv. ent 

7 10 



8 11 

9 12 



Tota 1 Kcliool enrol l:^en l 



3a) Check the kind of i;chcdulin3 that is used in your .'school. 
Period Modular Other (r.neci.fy) 



b) Specify the number of rt^[^,ular cla::.s per iodr: or modul ci \ per day 
periodc: /nodules . 

c) vrhat is the lenp.lh of a regular clar^f^ p c r i o d or j^^djll.c in minuter: ? 
(Do n^o L i. nc 1 u c the t ir^.e for p a s s 1. n b c I v; c on c 1 a svqh . ) 

iiii n u t e s . 



d) llov n:any ]:> e r i o d z or f ^- ^_ 9 _P r v: cok are devoted to teaching scicp.cc 
in each grade level V 

Periods/ I'o c1 u 1 e 5i P c r i. o d /: / 1- ! o d u 1 e ; 

^L'lf?iLC krY£^ pet ' v;e ek G rade L ev el EJ[:iLJi!:!£L^H. 

7 10 

8 11 



12 



Combination of 
jr^rades (speci fy ) 



4. V^hat j.s the length of your ref;ular school year ? 
(Nur.iher of day:^ clas^^es are in SGr.^:ion.) 

Kurr.be r of dayn 
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GROUPING OF scik:;c:l cjassks 



Arc science clafjsoc; j^.roiipcc* hor.ognnf^ous ly in your ?)Choci]. ? 

Yes If yes, ^mrnoor ilom lb nnfl 2 bclov;. 

No If no, go on lo it: on 1 of Sec lion IV, 

At vnat grr.cic. level (o) is ]iov,;o^;cn:'Our. prO'ji>3nr, for ficirncn c ] 
general ly oone ? 

Grade 7 Grnde 8 

Grade 10 Grade 11 

All grader (7 Ihroucb 12) 



Vlcr.GC rank ^n^rec of Lhc follovi nr; c ri. leria i.n ord^-r of i ; ..'O r irrjc*: 

Ihc bnr>ls for tlie hon^OQc-neoi.'.^^ p,r(>vn>i r.r^ of reie;!cc clashes in yC'ur 
school. U!^,e "1" for the- criterion of great rr. t' iupor ranee , "2" for 
the next triost ir.r,ior tan t , and "3" fen* the tiii.rd vr,o<-A. i.tifporLari L crllerion. 

CrJjj-j-JXMj R^:nk 
Ku?.rkr or grades 

Int e ] 11 genets t;e^u(s) 

Apiitude teF;t(s) 

OLl:ers (spec i f y ) 



TFACIIINC STAF:-' 

For it cure; 1 and 2 belov7, the follov:i.ng definitionr^ apply: 

¥ul Ij ^S2^.-_SSSf herr : t h o c ieCxC.hcr v:h o c c cuY^y t c r ch i n p o r i t: i o u s v:l ri ch 
require thera to be on the job on 5:e}iool day a, tliron^-.houL the r-chool 
year, at- least ihe nurrber of lio'jrs the i;crioolr. in the sy^:L'eM are in 
ses sion . 

Pa r I: -;^t i J- e ^^h.'?];^ : t ho e t e a c h e r r. v;h o occupy L e a c b 1 n p o i\ i t i o n y> \ . b i c h 
require ler.j: than full-day service. 

( S n ha t i. t n t^e _ ir a rnerr^ , defined a:> y^cr s o n r. c^ip 1 o y e I o t r e h on a a y - to- 
day ba5;iG, t e;r.porar i ly replacing re^.nlarly crvploycd teacliers, ar<: no_t_ 
conr^idered ar.; part-tir.i? tearherr. in this eitiubyO 

Specify the tol:al nu-:.ber of regularly c;::p loved teachcrG (all cubjecl;:^) 
in yo'.u* scliool, 

Nuraber of Full- ]*\ii;bcr of Par-t-- 

Scx ti e Teach r i ■ r t in e^_Te a c r i r-vji 

Male 

FeTP.-^le 



Grade 9 
Grade \?. 



CVU ei;i on_ lvL'.'Ji 
Teacher (.^ ) v ece;'.:;>erLda t ion 

Parent (y- ) reeoi'" r: n<lal lon 
Counse 1 3.0V ' c reconrnencb^ t ion 

Stuc^cnt i.ntereat 
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specify i.ho total ntnnber of regularly employed tcaclicrs v/ho teach 
at IcarA. one ncience subject; or course. 

Number of Full-ti.rnc Ntimber of Part-tiine 

Sex Teache rs v;ho Toncl^ Science Teacher^: v:ho T each S ci ence 

Male 

Female 

PI .ease c oiv.p 1 c to the table b c 1 o^ to r« h ov; h o v? vc^i ny of your science 
teachcrf] have the following percent of their assicni.icnt teacliing 
8C ience . 



you have 2 teacherf^ who teach science 50 percent of 
plnar.e v:rite "2" in the space acrosr> from "41-60". 



Percent of Tcachrnr^ Ar..s ignmc-n t 
devoteci t o Tc nc]) iu ,r^_S cj. e n c e 

0 ' ?.0 

21-40 

41 - bO 

61 - 80 

81 - 100 



SCIEfCCi: BUDGET 

For iteiViS 1-6 bolov;, the following definitions apply: 

VI}}. t ^* ^ define d i\r. n o n - c o n r. u i > a. b ] e , o n - p o r i r. h a b 1 e it c ; : ^uch a r 
mi.crorcoper: , chei/.i.cal balancer> , t^oocIg , tolercoperi , rquariui:.^ , c tc . 

Supply OS arc defined as peri5;bable or eas-ily breakable materia Li that 
nust continually be replcnir.hed such chcnicals, dry cella, glass- 
ware, electric bulbs, copper wire, etc. 

Docs your school have an annual budget for the purchase of nev; 
science equipment ? Yes No 

If yes, anount of r.xniey spent or coii-T.itted p e r_s t ud ^-j-i t for 1970-71 
(Plrar.c use the total school C!\ro 1 lu-on t for co/'iputin^ tliis.) 

$ 

Do e s your school h a v o a n a n n 1 1 a 1 b u d [' c f f o i* 1 1 1 n \> u v : h a r-. e of c c»n a u r.^ a 1 > 1 e 
supplies such as chcuu'cals, bat t ar in:-. . etc ? Yes Ko 



If yc'S , ai^-^unt of r.^ncy spent or co,- u*Lte(i sOn-Vnt .for 1^70-71 

(I'learo use tin;- total scnrol c-.^roll:' n! fc^r v(k .^aiiif; (his.) 

$ 



E x a. nip l a 

If 

the tin^^, 



Number of Teachers 



1.0 



3. Arc your science Lcnchcrs permitted to purchase cquippient «nnd supplies 
periodicnlly tIirouf;hout the school ycDr ? Yqs No 

4. Have you used ironoy from the Notion?! Defense Education Act (NDHA) 
since ScplcrJ^er 1968 to purchase x\o\j scicMicc equipment ? 

Yos No 



5. Have you used money fron the Klemcntary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) since Soptcr.ibor 1968 to purchase nev; science equipment ? 

Yes No 

6, Have you rev:iodcl.ed science facilities in your school with money from 
the National Defen.so Education Act (ND.-'JA) since Sepfoi.iber 1968 ? 

Yes ^ No 

VI. cour.sk orFERi >:gs 

1. Please specify the nuiobcr of students by [".rade level (s) \A\o are taking 
the following science courses in your school during the 1970-71 school 
year. If a particular course is not taught in your school, please 
leave the corresponding; spaces blank. 



bciencc tvourr. c ] 


s^imbcr 


or SI 


utleiit? by C,r?.c'o I.r 


' vc I s 




7 


B 


9 


10 


1.1. 


12 


General Science 














Life Science 














Biology 












Chemis try 














Physi cs 














Earth Science 














Geolo[;y 














Physical Science 














Health Science 
Others (speci fy) 






















































C omb i. n a t i 0 n of 
Courses (specify) 
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Please specify the number of students by grade levels who are taking 

Science Course Improvement Projects taught in your school during the 

3 97C-71 school year, If a particular course is not taught in your 

school, please leave the corresponding space's blank. 



Science Course Tmprovcmen t Project 

Introductory Pliysical Science (IPS) 

Intermediate Science Curriculum 
Study (ISCS) 

Earth Science Curriculum Project 
(ESCP) 

Secondary School Science Project 
(SSSP) 

Biological Sciences Curriculum Study 
(BSCS) 

a) Blue Version 

b) Green Version 

c) Yellow Version 

Chemical Education Material Study 
(CHEKiS) 

Chemical Bond Approach (CHA) 

Physical Science Study Coirjnittee 
(PSSC) Physics 

Harvard Project Physics (HPP) 
Others (specify) 



Number of Students by Grade Levels 



7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 































































































































































Please specify the number of students by grade levels in each of the 
Advanced Science Courses taught in your school during the 1970-71 school 
year. If a particular course is not taught in your school, please leave 
the corresponding spaces blank. 



Advanced Science Course 



Number of Students by Gr'/ade Levels 



Honors Science Program 
Advanced Biology 
BSCS Second Course 
Advanced Ch em i r. t ry 
A d V an c c d Ph y s i c fi 
Advp.nccd Topics (PSSC) 
Science Rc":Ot':rch Seminar 
Othcj'5: (rpeclfy) 



7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 
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4a) Is EnvironTncntal/ Conservation Education taught in your school ? 
Yes If yes, ansv;er items 4b and 4c. 

No If no, go to item 1 of Section VII. 

b) Is Environmental/ Conservation Education taught as a separate subject 
or in relation to other subjects ? 

(Check in the appropriate space for each grade level.) 



Grade Level 





7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Taught separately 














Taught with science 














Taught with social studies 














InLcgrated v:ith two or more 
subjects including science 














Integrated with tv/o or more 
subjects not including science 














Other (specify) 















c) Specify the facilities ( such as an outdoor education laboratory, school 
farm, school forest ..,) that are available for teaching Env: ronmental/ 
Conservation Education in your school. 



^11. MISCELT.ANEOUS 

1. Does your school sponsor a science club ? Yes No 

2. Does your school sponsor a science fair ? Yes No 

3. Did your students take part in science fairs with students from othe 
schools during the 1969-70 school year ? Yes No 

4. V/hich type of super i.sors or consultants arc used by science teachers 
in your school during the 1970-71 school year. If not used, check 

in the first column of the table belov;. 



Affiliation of Supervisors 
o r C on ■'^ul r ants 

a) City /county supervisor or consultant 

b) State Depart men t supervisor or 
consu 1 t nn t 



c) Consultant fro::i college or university 
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Not 
Used 


Sci ence 
Sp e ci a 1 5. s t 















General Curri- 
culum Snec iali'". t 



4. (Continued) 



Affiliation of Supervisors 
or ConsultianLs 

d) Resource teacher employed by school 
systera for several schools 

e) Resource teacher employed by your 
school 

f) Local, professionally-trained people 
(eg., doctors, scientists, engineers. 

g) Other (specify) 



Not 
Used 


Science 
Snecialis t 


General Curri- 
culuiu Specialist 








! 




















5. VJhat are the oppor Limit ies science teachers in v-our school have for 

in-service science education ? Check as many s;;.:"ices as apply for each 
type of in-service activity for science teacher^i.. 



In-service Activities 
for Science Tench.ers 


Log a 1 

School 

Level 


School 
Sys L c.Wi 
Level 


S a t e 


Col lege 
Snonsored 


Any Of her 
S pons or o'; i p 
( s e c i i \- ) 


a) Curriculum development and 
revision meetings 

b) V/orksiiops devoted to science 
teachip-g methods 

c) College science content 
courses or v7orkshops 

d) Television and/or radio 
programs for science teachers 

e) Others (specify) 













































































END OF THE PRINCIPAL'S QUESTIONNAIRE 
TIIANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPEP^ATION 
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THE OHIO sowTK um\'J'J^.f;:i:ty 

Ci^KTKR FOR SClK.ICl' A>!D H\TIIV: i^TinS EnUCATVOH 
24^f Arps IlrJJ , 1945 Ko£ t:h 'iV^Ji SLvcet 
Colui-\bus, Ohio 43?.10 

SURVI^Y OF SCIKKCf: TEACII1:,\"t IW P'JDLTC SECOI^rARY SCfiOOLS 

1970''yX 

SCIENCE TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

OZT/ rTTJ I I I 1 

Name of Sclicol: 



Addresri of School: 

Number Street 



City County 



State Zip Code 

General Ins t^ uc tions : 

This quootionnaive i.- to be cins\;cred by the individual secondary 
school .science toaclicr. Pleasn chock over the cjucf: tionnaire to ger on 
idea of the rcope of questions asked before beginning to fill out the 
form. Chocl: ( J) cr fill every ireir* that applies. 

Dcf i--iif:i:.n: 

For purposes cf tlvis survey, a £ccondnr3' scl^ool acicnce teacher is 
defined as ''n teacher vho teacheG r t loaGt one science course or subject 
in arxy grade level or co:ab5. n:;ticn of grade levels from 7 through 12, in 
any school dcjigriate.d zv, a public, secondrtry scliooi." 

I, SCilOOL O^^r^'vItiZATlON 

Check the grade levels that are included your scIkocI, 

K-12 8-12 7-8 

1-12 9-12 ^ 7-9 

7-12 10-12 Other 

(specify) 

II. TEACHKR CHARACTKRaSTICS 

Chack ( ./) or fi^l in t^.c blank. 
1. Age iu year;: 



2. Sex: 
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3. Please chock the degree (s) you nc\; hold, aivJ specify the major and 
minor subject matter fields of the degree (r?)* 



Dep,ree(s) Hold 



Sub j ect Mntl.cr Fi elds 



Major 



Minor (r.) 



B.S. or B.A. ^ 

M.S. or M,A. . 

Ed.D. . 

Ph.D. 

Specialist 

Non~degree 

Other (specify) 

4. Are you now working on a formal degree program? Yes No 

If yes, what degree ? 

hLijor subject matter field 

Minor subject matter field(s) 

5. Please specify the number of credits you have, in the fclloving avers 
in ei ther quarter hours or semester hours » 

Undergraduate V/ork Quarter Hours Se mes t or Hours 

Biological Sciences 

Physical Sciences ^ 

Earth Science 

Mathematics 

Science Teaching Methods 

Student Teaching in Science 

Graduate V/ork 

Biological Sciences 

Physical Sciences 

Earth Science 

Mathematics 

Science Teaching Methods 

or Science Education ____ 
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If you have cU:teacled any cv.oiir-soved 1 n-?;orvi.cA Xc'^ M tutc? during tha 
period 1960-70, ploii?::-* circJ.c ihn yc!nr(s) in v;hlc!i you at:tencicd 
the institutcCn) r For exnn^plo, if you c^i.tencied a National Science 
Founclatioi-\ (Is.S^F.) /tcr/wCiicic Year lr;.SLitutc in 19&5-G6, circle 
''65'^ If you hnvc ^t:tondcd nn ln-:;orvicc Institute during 1969-70p 
circle ''69'\ 



Kind of Inr:titute 



N.S.F. Academic Year 


60 


61 


62 


63 


6A 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


N.S.F. In-service 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


N.S.F. SuriTmer 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


N.S.F. Research 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


OLlier Sponsored 
InsfituLes (specify) 


























60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 




60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


63 


69 


70 



If you teach or have taught one or more of the Science Couirse 
Improvement Projects (eg,, IPS , ISCS , ESCP, SSSP, IME, BSCS, CHEM 
Study, CBA, PSSC , HP?, Portland Project ..,), since Septeir,bcr 1968, 
please supply the following information about each project. 



Attendance at 
VJorkshop or Length of 
Science Courfie Institute VJorkr»hop cr 

1 mp r o VP n e at Project Yes Nq__ Ins t i tt?re 



The following definitions apply for item 8 below: 

Fu 1 1~ tir-? t e^-clierft : those teachers who occupy teaching positions 
whicli require them to be on the job on school days, throughout the 
school year for at least t]\ct nu:nber of hourr. the schools in the 
system arc in session. 

Par t -time tea c|-! er s ; those teachers who occupy teaching positions 
vhich require loss th?n full-day service. 
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S ubs t i_t u t c t each u r s : those pei'5^ons era;)loyod to teach on clny- to-day 
basis, tcnpornrily replacing regularly civployed teachers. Thoy arc 
not considt-u'ocl r.s part-tiip.e teachers in this study. 

8. On V7hat basis arc you now eiTiployed by the school system V 

Full- time As a substitute 

Part-time Gtiicr (spticify) 

9a) Nunber of years of teaching experience In an elementary school 



b) Number of years of teaching experience in a secondary school 

(Include the present school year.) 

c) Total nuit'ibor of years of teaching experience _ 
(Include the present school year.) 

d) Nunibcr of years you have taught science in a secondary school 

(Include the present school year.) 

e) 'nuirLjr of years at present school system or district 

(Include the present school year.) 



III. Tr.^CHTNG LOAD 

Please list below all subjects or courses you aie teac]\in[;, and fill 
in the related information. 



L'xample^ 

A teacher who teaches two sections of 10th grade hSCS 
Biology - Blue Version with 20 students in one section and 28 
students in the other section would fill in the information 
follovrs : 



BSCS Blue Version 



10 



7A 



Subjec t /C ourse 



No. of Averrr,e 
Grade SecticuF; Class 

Level ( s ) or C lasses SJj^_e 
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CIk-c1: t:ho ry^'-cir^i r.7i^.nco r^cllit.y or f r.c-j 1 U?! c: tbcit: M>/r.rr avo.n.-bin 
for yoiir ur.c i:\ fCoChinf"; science i.r yoiu' scItcoI. llo:/ i.Mch u^o c'o you 



Sprcinl Sri. ;:vic. ^ r c J. 1 1 t 's* 



An t o - t u t o V i a 1 lab o r a t: o r y 

Cloned circuit television 

ConputGr terminal (s) 

GrccnhourjG 

llav:: radio station 

La n <^ 1 b o v a f o ry 

No ture trai 1 (s) 

CLservatory 

PI nnc t:ariira 

Science darkroorn 

V en t i 1 a t e a r. ima 1 li o u g e 

Weather station 

Other (specify) 



_ qflei^ 

once a 



(1 ly (c.boul 
C'-)C cj a 
r.a:it!-0 



Ka very 



than once 
a_^TnonJ'Ji_) 



Check the nudio-vir.ual aidj; that are available to you in teach.in^; £;cic;i«;'e. 
iiov.' Tn^jch ur^e do you make of each kind of aid tli^^c 5 available ? 

Audio -vir: n a 1 A i d 



Motion picture projector 
Filinloop projector 

Slide projector 

Opaqvie Y rejector 
Hi c r o - p r o j ■.: c t o r 
Fhono,c>rr!p]i 
Tape- rc:coro'er 
Televir:icn 

C o^nme r c i a 1 r:s.> dr-AF. ( . r 
car, rr.oJ::c:lar T-'.^c-elG . . ) 

C G ,r:r.e r e 1 a 1 cb: p r i. s 
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Ye.s 


No 


Often 


Occ.n ^, ion- 


Farelv 






(at least 
once a 
v:eek) 


al ly (about 
once a 
rr.onth ) 


(less 
than once 
a month) 




























































... . , - 




















n 
































V. SCIKN^CE TEACIlIh'G 



Specia l Ins true tp.on 

Itieins 1,2,3,6 ca\<j 5 bclov? h?.vc been der^igned to provide inforr, ation 
specific to pnc_ rfcitncc cla.ss. If ycu ttr.cl^ only on e class of science, 
respond to thor,e snmc items \;ith I'csyiect to that class. You may sliip 
directly to iteni 1 belov;. If you teach uore than one science clnr^s ^ 
please read the follovdng before you begin item 1. 

In order '^o ensure that the secondary school science clrisses in 
this survey constitute a random sair:plc, ve request your cooperation in 
selecting one of your science classes, about which vje hope to obtain 
specific inforrration regardin;^ the science teaching practices. 

The method of selecting this science class from all your science 
classes it* outlined belov;. In selecting a science class for the 
information nccdecl in Section V, Iteiiis 1-5, of the questionnaire, 
treat each group of students or unit as a separate class, 

A. Order your s c i one c classes in nurr.crical order, starting v;ith 
"1" for the first science class that you tedch each day, 

"2" for your second science class, and so on, ending 
with your last science class for tlie day. 

B. Please select one of the science classes according to the 
following selection criteria; 

Science Class S^^ lection Numbers 

04 
03 
02 
01 

a) If the total nuTnbcr of science classes that you teach is 
greater than or equal to 4, select the 4th science class. 

b) If the total number of science classes that you teach is 
3, select the 3rd science class . 

c) If the total number of science classes that you teach Is 
2, select the 2nd science class . 



ERIC 



SCIENCE TEACHING (Continued) 

Title of science course 

Grade level (s) 



Class size 



Please check the kind of room that you use to conduct the science class 
specified above . 

Laboratory or special science room 

Classroom with pot^table science kits 

Classroom with no science facilities or kits 

Other (specify) 



Please specify the kind of curriculum materials and/or textbooks that 
you use for the science class speci fied above . Check as many as applies* 

Single textbook 

Separate laboratory maiiual 

Single textbook including laboratory manual 

Multiple textbooks 

Kuitiple textbooks including laboratory manual 

Locally-prepared materials 

Other (specify) 



Please supply the follov/ing inform.ation about tlie textbook(s) and/or 
curriculum materials used for the science class specified above . If 
space is insufficient, please continue on the back of this sh'^et or 
attach a separate list. 

Publication 

Title Publisher Date 
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VJith rer^poct to the ^cicnce 9J-'^^\?^.._^P'^- ^j^ 1: led <^^\ovo , rank the ^b_rcc 
learning activities that you ur.e most often. Use "1" for the iwor.t 
often lined activity, "2" for the next \\\or>t often, and "3" for the 
third Most often used activity. K'lrl; all other nctivitie:^ \7hich 
you URO with a check is/). 



Lecture 

Lec turc-di^^cunnion 
Small group discuccion^ 
Science demons trations__ 
Instructional films 
Independent study 
Others (specify) 



Individual laboratory activity 
Group laboratory activity 
In-clans written assign;nents 
Excursions or field studies 
Prograiucd ins true tion 
Auto- tutorial ins true ti on 
Televised in.s true tion 



Vi'ith respect to the science c 1 a s s s p e c i. f i ^ d^ a \ > o v e. , rank the thre e 
grading raothods that you use the n:oct often. Use "1" for the trost 
often used grading method, "2" for tlie next m.ost often, and ^'3" 
for the third most often used grading !"3thod. If you do not use a 
particular grading method, please leave the corresponding space blank. 

Grading Method Rank 

Test scores 

Written assignments 

Student participation in class discussion 

Student performance in laboratory activity 

Student perform.ance in science projects ^ 

Student interest in science ^ 

Other (specify) 



^^IscELK^NEOus 

Evaluate the import-ance of the follow: ng factors to you in obtaining 
and maintaining a high quality science program in your school. 

Very Kot 
Factors Important Important 



1 



Innovative science programs 
Adeiini g trati ve support 
Science facilities 
Teacher's salary 
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(Continued) 



Factors 



Very 

Important 



1 



2 



3 



4 



Not 

Important 
5 



In-CGrvice education 
Cooperative staff 
Small classes 

Nuruber of different subject 
preparations 

Lighter teaching loads 
Others (specify) 



Hox7 satisfied are you with teaching science as a career ? 
Mark one of the spaces belov; with a check (J), 



Very Satisfied Neutral Dissatisfied Very 

satisfied dissatisfied 



END OF THE SCIENCE TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
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